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THE  STORY  OF  BATH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BEFORE  THE  CITY  WAS  BUILT. 

Everyone  likes  to  hear  a  story  from  the  beginning. 
Bath  is  a  very  old  place,  and  I  shall  have  to  take 
you  back  nearly  2,000  years  if  I  am  to  begin  pro¬ 
perly  ;  indeed,  our  journey  into  the  past  should 
be  even  longer  than  this.  For,  though  we  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  Bath  existed  as  a  city  more 
than  about  1,850  years  ago,  we  do  know  a  little 
of  the  people  who  lived  on  its  site  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  very  many  years  before  its  foundation. 
I  think  we  ought  to  begin  with  a  short  account  of 
these  ancient  folk. 

England  has  not  always  been  inhabited  by  the 
same  race  of  people.  The  first  race  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  lived  in  our  island  perhaps  40,000  or 
50,000  years  ago  :  they  must  have  been  very  like 
those  we  now  call  savages.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  use  of  metal,  their  tools  and  weapons  were 
made  of  stone  ;  indeed,  it  is  only  by  these  stone 
implements,  and  by  some  rough  but  clever  sketches 
of  animals  which  they  made  on  pieces  of  bone,  that 
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we  have  learned  anything  of  their  manner  of  life. 
A  few  of  these  tools  and  weapons  have  been  found 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  you  may  see  some  in 
the  Museum,  labelled  “  Palaeolithic  Implements.” 
Palaeolithic  is  a  scientific  word  derived  from  the 


CHIPPED  FLINT  WEAPONS. 

Greek  ;  you  need  not  trouble  to  remember  it : 
it  only  means  “  old  stone,”  and  if  you  will  think 
of  these  ancient  people  as  “  old-stone  ”  men,  you 
will  be  just  as  wise  as  if  you  used  the  long  and  more 
difficult  w'ord. 

The  “  old-stone  ”  men  perished  utterly  out  of 
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the  land,  because,  as  some  people  think,  it  became 
for  a  time  much  colder,  even  all  covered  with  ice. 
They  were  succeeded,  when  the  climate  became 
more  temperate,  by  another  race,  who,  like  them, 
used  stone,  but  much  more  skilfully,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tools  and  arms  ;  they  made  not  only 
hammers  and  axes  but  also  knives,  arrowheads, 
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spearheads,  scrapers  for  removing  the  flesh  from 
animals’  skins,  rubbers  for  separating  grains  of  corn 
from  the  husks,  and  other  useful  things.  Men  of 
science  speak  of  them  as  neolithic  people  ;  we  may 
call  them  simply  “  new-stone  ”  men. 

We  know  more  of  them  than  we  do  of  the  “  old- 
stone  ”  men,  for  the  places  in  which  they  buried 
their  dead  are  still  to  be  seen  in  England,  especially 
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in  the  south-western  counties.  Their  graves  are 
generally  long,  oval  “  barrows,”  or  burial  mounds. 
On  the  Cotswold  Hills,  two  miles  east  of  Dursley, 
is  a  very  fine  “  long  barrow  ”  ;  there  is  another  at 
Stoney  Littleton,  quite  close  to  Bath. 

The  barrows  usually  point  east  and  west,  and 
were  made  in  this  way  : — On  the  surface  of  the 
ground  slabs  of  stone  were  set  upright  in  the  form 
of  a  small  round  or  square  chamber,  into  which  led 
a  narrow  passage  also  made  by  upright  stone  slabs. 
After  the  dead  body  had  been  placed  in  the  chamber, 
the  whole  was  roofed  over  with  flat  stones  ;  then 
earth  and  small  stones  were  piled  up  over  it  so  as  to 
make  a  big  mound.  It  was  the  custom  to  bury 
with  the  dead  man  some  of  the  pots  and  pans  he 
had  used  in  his  lifetime — from  which  we  see  that 
some  of  the  arts  of  life  were  known  to  this  early  race. 

Now,  as  time  went  on,  some  clever  fellow  dis¬ 
covered  that  implements  made  of  metal  were  much 
more  serviceable  than  those  made  of  stone.  The  first 
metal  used  was  not  iron,  as  one  might  have  thought, 
but  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  called  bronze. 
Then  stone  gradually  went  out  of  fashion,  and 
everyone  who  could  do  so  used  axes,  chisels,  knives, 
and  other  tools  and  weapons,  made  of  bronze. 
You  will  readily  understand  how  great  an  advantage 
a  tribe  owning  metal  swords  and  spears  had  over 
one  that  used  weapons  made  of  stone  ;  the  bronze- 
weapon  men  were  able  to  drive  out  the  stone-weapon 
men  and  seize  their  land  whenever  they  chose. 
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There  are  many  of  these  bronze  implements  in 
the  Museum  in  Orange  Grove  ;  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  well  they  were  made.  Indeed, 
the  men  of  this  “  bronze  age,”  as  it  is  called,  were 
very  clever  workmen  :  they  made  not  only  tools 
and  weapons  but  also  very  beautiful  bronze  orna¬ 
ments.  In  one  of  their  burial  mounds  on  Lansdown, 
near  the  Race  Course,  there  was  found  among  the 
ashes  of  the  man,  whose  dead  body  had  been 
burned,  a  beautiful  wheel  or  disc  of  bronze,  with 
a  pretty  pattern  worked  on  it,  the  whole  being 
plated  with  thin  gold  ;  this  disc  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum  in  London,  but  we  have  a  picture 
of  it  in  our  own  Museum.  It  was  probably  an 
emblem  of  the  Sun,  which  the  men  of  that  time 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

The  men  of  the  bronze  age  were  buried  differently 
from  the  stone-weapon  men.  The  body — or  its 
ashes,  if  burned,  as  it  often  was — was  placed  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground  ;  this  was  covered  with  a  flat 
stone,  and  over  it  was  raised  a  heap  of  earth  and 
stones.  The  barrow  thus  made  was  circular,  not 
oval  or  long.  If  you  go  for  a  walk  on  Lansdown, 
or  on  Hampton  Downs  where  the  Golf  Links  are, 
you  will  be  able  to  find  at  least  half-a-dozen  of 
these  barrows. 

We  cannot  fix  the  date  of  these  bronze-using 
men  precisely,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  they 
lived  and  worked  from  1,000  to  500  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
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The  next  great  event  in  the  history  of  our  island 
was  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  using  iron 
instead  of  bronze.  Iron  is  a  much  harder  metal  ; 
and  a  tribe  which  had  learned  the  difficult  arts  of 
smelting  iron-ore  and  forging  the  metal  would 
naturally  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who 
were  able  to  make  only  bronze  weapons,  the  edges  of 

which  could 
be  so  easily 
turned.  We 
cannot  be 
sure  of  the 
exact  date 
when  the 
use  of  iron 
began,  but 
we  know 
that  all  the 
tribes  in  the 
south  of 
Britain  used  it  in  b.c.  55,  when  the  Romans  first 
came  to  our  shores. 

I  have  as  yet  told  you  little  about  the  different 
races  who  inhabited  this  land.  It  seems  clear  that 
just  as  we  English  have  sailed  across  the  sea  and 
settled  in  America  and  Australia,  driving  out  the 
natives,  so  also,  in  very  ancient  times,  a  people  we 
call  “  Celts  ”  sailed  across  the  English  Channel 
from  the  land  we  now  call  France,  and  drove  out 
the  original  inhabitants.  Or,  if  they  did  not  drive 
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them  out,  they  drove  them  into  the  north  and 
west  and  possibly  right  across  the  sea  into  Ireland. 

Then,  it  seems,  there  was  a  second  invasion 
by  another  Celtic  people,  who  in  their  turn  drove 
away  northwards  and  westwards  the  first  invaders. 

The  original  inhabitants  are  usually  called  Piets ; 
the  early  Celts  are  known  as  Goidels  or  Gaels  ;  and 
the  later  Celts  as  Brythons  or  British.  Gaelic  is  a 
language  still  existing  in  parts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  .the  language  of  the  British  may  still  be 
heard  in  Wales. 

The  British  were  themselves  driven  back  from 
the  south  of  the  island  by  another  and  stronger 
Celtic  tribe,  called  Belgae,  who  came  from  the 
country  which  we  now  call  Belgium.  It  was  these 
Belgae  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath 
when  the  Romans  came.  Further  north  lived  the 
British  ;  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  dwelt  the  Gaels  ; 
the  Piets  were  still  existing  in  remote  corners  of 
the  island.  All  were  Celtic  except  the  Piets,  who 
were  the  descendants  of  the  “  new-stone  ”  men  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  bronze-users. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Austria  and  Turkey  were  inhabited  by  different 
tribes,  not  united  so  as  to  form  states,  and  not 
nearly  so  highly  civilised  as  the  people  who  spoke 
Latin  and  lived  in  Italy.  This  Latin-speaking  race 
had  gradually  become  so  powerful  that  it  had  con¬ 
quered  all  the  European  countries  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  its  power  extended  even 
over  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Its  centre  and  capital  was  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
the  people  were  called  Romans. 

About  fifty  years  before  Christ,  a  great  Roman 
named  Julius  Caesar  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Gaul — the  country  which  we  now  call  France. 
As  he  found  that  the  Belgic  folk  in  the  north  of 
Gaul  were  constantly  helped  and  encouraged  to 
rebel  by  their  kinsmen  dwelling  in  the  south  of 
England,  he  made  two  voyages  across  the  Channel 
to  our  island  to  see  if  he  could  put  an  end  to  the 
interference.  He  gained  one  or  two  battles,  but 
lost  some  of  his  ships  in  a  storm  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  very  successful.  The  conquest  of  Britain, 
remote  as  the  island  was  from  Rome,  seemed  so 
difficult  and  unimportant  a  matter,  that  the  Romans 
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left  the  country  alone  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
Then,  because  they  were  just  as  anxious  to  have 
an  easily  defended  frontier-line  as  we  now  are  in 
the  north-west  of  India,  and  the  Channel  did  not 
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seem  wide  enough  to  keep  the  Belgae  in  Britain 
from  interfering  in  Gaul,  they  took  in  hand  in  real 
earnest  the  subjugation  of  our  island. 

I  should  like  you  now  to  try  to  “  make-believe  ” 
that  you  were  living  near  Bath  in  a.d.  43,  when  the 
Roman  invasion  began,  and  to  enable  you  to  do 
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this  I  must  show  you  more  clearly  what  the  country 
and  people  were  like. 

The  surface  of  the  country  cannot,  of  course, 
have  altered  very  much  since  that  time  ;  at  any 
rate,  the  downs  or  hills  were  much  the  same  then 
as  now.  But  the  low  land  was  probably  different, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  it  was  covered  with  woods. 
The  Avon  was  far  wider  and  had  no  weirs  or  dams, 
such  as  you  may  now  see  at  Bathampton,  Twerton, 
and  opposite  the  Empire  Hotel  :  these 
were  made  long  afterwards  in  order 
to  render  the  river  navigable  for  barges. 

There  must  have  been,  however,  many 
shallow  places  where  you  could  have 
walked,  or  rather  waded,  across :  the 
more  modern  names  of  Bathford 
and  Saltford  no  doubt  mark  such 
crossings.  You  may  be  sure  there 
were  no  bridges  until  a  much  later 
date. 

Much  of  the  low  land  on  each  side  of  the  river 
was  marshy,  and  I  should  think  that  beyond 
Kelston,  between  Saltford  and  Bitton,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  huge  swamp.  To  avoid  the  damp  of 
this  marshy  district  the  British  very  naturally 
preferred  to  live  on  higher  ground,  and  thus  if  we 
want  to  find  traces  of  their  houses,  or  fragments 
of  the  things  which  they  used,  we  must  search  on  the 
top  of  Lansdown  or  Claverton  Down  rather  than  in 
the  low  land  where  Bath  now  stands.  In  the 
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Museum  are  some  very  interesting  British  remains 
lately  found  on  Lansdown. 

To-day,  too,  whenever  you  walk  in  the  country, 
you  will  meet  with  good  roads,  and  will  find  the 
lanes  passable  even  in  wet  weather.  But  in  a.d.  43 
the  British  had  very  few  roads,  and  what  they  had 


were  either  not 
much  better  than 
paths  or  “  tracks  ” 
over  the  downs, 
or  very  narrow 
sunken  lanes  lead¬ 
ing  from  one  down 
to  another,  along 
which  it  would 
perhaps  have  been 
possible  to  walk 
or  ride  or  lead  a 
packhorse,  but 
certainly  very 
difficult  to  drive. 
This  probably  did 
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not  much  matter,  however,  for  it  is  not  known  that 
the  British  used  carts  or  carriages  at  all,  though 
they  did  use  chariots  in  war. 

Now  that  you  know  something  of  what  the 
country  was  like,  you  must  try  to  picture  to  yourself 
the  inhabitants. 

The  south  of  Britain  was  occupied  by  different 
tribes,  each  having  a  king  or  chieftain.  We  know 
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the  names  of  some  of  these  kings  :  Cymbeline,  for 
example,  about  whom  our  great  Shakespeare  wove 
a  beautiful  story,  was  a  real  king,  called  in  Latin 
Cunobelinus.  You  must  not  think  of  the  natives 
as  tribes  of  mere  savages.  True,  if  you  had  lived 
in  a.d.  43,  your  house  might  not  have  been  much 
better  than  a  hut,  made  of  wood,  wattle  and  daub, 
and  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but 
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your  ancestors  had  traded  with  their  friends  across 
the  sea  for  quite  two  hundred  years,  and  were  at 
least  rudely  civilised.  Your  tribe  was  probably 
called  the  Boduni  :  they  had  not  only  learned  the 
use  of  iron,  but  they  were  also  really  clever  workers 
in  bronze.  Some  of  the  bronze  neck  and  arm 
ornaments  they  made  are  most  beautiful  ;  and  many 
of  the  brooches  with  which  the  ladies  used  to  fasten 
their  clothes  were  often  skilfully  inlaid  with  enamel. 
Your  king  probably  had  gold  money  with  his  name 
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on  it  :  the  coins  were  certainly  not  very  well 
designed,  being  rather  clumsy  copies  of  Gallic 
coins,  which  themselves  were  poor  imitations  of 
beautiful  coins  brought  from  Greece  bearing  the 
head  of  Philip,  father  of  that  great  Alexander  who 


BRITISH  ORNAMENTS. 

tried  to  conquer  the  world.  If  your  tribe  were  not 
quite  clever  enough  to  coin  money,  they  would 
use  long,  thin  iron  bars.  But  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  tribe  which  understood  the 
use  of  money  had  already  learned  something  of 
the  arts  of  civilisation. 

Your  clothes  were  not  very  grand.  Boys  were 
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glad  to  wear  the  fur  or  skins  of  animals  to  keep 
themselves  warm ;  girls  and  women  were  dressed  in 
prettily-dyed  woollen  stuffs,  looking  all  the  better 
for  the  beautiful  brooches  and  pins  with  which 
they  were  fastened.  They  had  bracelets  and 
necklaces  for  grand  occasions. 

Your  father  and  the  other  men  of  your  tribe  wore 
their  hair  long  ;  it  was  the  fashion  to  have  long 
moustaches,  but  no  beards  or  whiskers.  I  imagine 
that,  when  they  went  out  to  fight  against  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribe,  they  must  have  looked  very  fierce 
and  courageous.  In  times  of  war  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  cattle,  were  all  placed  for  safety 
in  camps — large  enclosures  each  defended  by  a  big 
mound  and  a  ditch  :  we  can  see  for  ourselves  what 
such  a  camp  was  like  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  Golf 
Links  on  Hampton  Down. 

You  are  to  imagine,  then,  that  you  live  on  the 
downs  above  where  Bath  will  be  built  later,  and  the 
year  is  a.d.  43.  One  day  news  comes  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribe  that  a  great  army  of  Romans  has 
landed  on  the  south  coast  and  is  steadily  marching 
inland.  You  know  what  a  great,  masterful  people 
the  Romans  are,  and  how,  long  ago,  your  friends 
in  Gaul  had  to  submit  to  them  ;  you  look  upon  them 
much  as  the  hill  tribes  of  N.  W.  India  look  upon 
us  English  to-day.  At  first  you  believe  that  you 
and  your  fellow-tribesmen  and  allies  will  beat  them 
easily  ;  for  you  have  often  heard  from  your  grand¬ 
father  how,  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  his  father 
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used  to  tell  him  of  the  battles,  nearly  ninety  years 
ago,  when  the  great  Julius  Caesar  brought  his  army 
into  Britain  ;  your  grandfather  had  come  to 
believe  that  the  British  were  too  strong  for  him 
from  the  fact  that  the  Romans  lost  a  great  many 
men,  withdrew,  and  never  returned,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  had  been  on  the  whole  victo¬ 
rious.  Now,  again,  you  think,  the  British  will  prove 
too  strong  for  these  new  Roman  intruders. 

But  you  are  wrong.  Every  day  you  hear  of 
fresh  defeats  of  the  British  troops.  Tribe  after 
tribe  submits.  Your  tribe  does  not  offer  a  very 
stout  resistance,  for  all  the  heart  is  taken  out  of 
your  fighting  men  by  the  determined  attacks  of 
the  well-armed  and  splendidly  drilled  Romans. 
Almost  before  you  realise  it ,  your  tribe  lays  down 
its  arms  ;  your  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  the  days  of  freedom  are  over. 

Before  long  the  Romans  plant  a  “  colony,”  that 
is,  a  settlement  of  soldiers  and  officials,  at  Gloucester, 
and  make  it  strong  to  resist  any  possible  British 
outbreak.  Wales  and  the  north  give  them  some 
trouble,  but  their  armies  push  on  steadily.  Before 
you,  who  were  a  boy  when  the  invasion  began, 
have  become  an  old  man,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  country  is  under  the  rule  of  Rome  :  your  island 
has  become  a  province  of  the  mighty  Roman  Empire. 

This  Roman  invasion  was  quite  different  in 
character  from  the  other  invasions  of  which  I  have 
told  you. 
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The  first  Celts— the  Goidels  or  Gaels — drove 
out  the  natives  and  occupied  their  land.  The 
Brythons  supplanted  the  Goidels  ;  the  Belgae 
chased  away  the  Brythons.  But  the  Romans  did 
not  take  Britain  in  order  to  find  a  new  home. 
Roman  soldiers  and  Roman  magistrates  and  officials 
came  to  administer  and  govern  the  country ; 
instead  of  driving  out  the  British,  they  made  use 
of  them  to  till  the  land,  to  make  roads,  and  to 
work  the  mines.  Many  of  the  British  had  a  hard 
time  of  it,  being  not  much  better  than  slaves ; 
others,  however,  adopted  Roman  ways  of  life, 
learned  to  speak  Latin,  and  even  took  part  in  the 
government  of  the  cities  and  towns.  In  fact,  the 
Roman  invasion  was  rather  like  the  English  occu¬ 
pation  of  India  or  Egypt,  where,  though  we  govern, 
we  have  never  settled  in  large  numbers  as  we  have 
in  America  and  Australia,  and  where  we  have 
certainly  made  no  attempt  to  drive  out  the  native 
inhabitants.  But  one  difference  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  of  India  and  the  Roman  government 
of  Britain  is  of  great  importance.  In  India  we 
honestly  try  to  make  the  native  population  happy 
and  prosperous,  the  better  and  not  the  worse  for 
our  rule.  The  Romans  cared  much  less  for  the 
interests  of  the  British,  their  chief  thought  being 
their  own  profit.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  for 
which  we  must  certainly  give  them  credit  :  they 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  government,  and 
succeeded  m  maintaining  law  and  order  wherever 
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they  ruled.  They  prevented  the  various  British 
tribes  from  going  to  war  with  each  other;  if  any¬ 
one  had  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbour,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  settle  it  by  fighting,  as  his  father  would 
have  done,  but  was  obliged  to  carry  the  dispute 
to  one  of  the  courts  of  law  established  throughout 
the  land. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY. 

For  some  years  after  those  dreadful  Roman  legions 
came  tramping  over  Hampton,  Claverton  and 
Combe  Downs,  and  passed  on  over  Lansdown,  your 
life  on  these  breezy  uplands  went  on  much  as  before. 
Some  of  your  tribe  were  forced  to  work  for  the 
Romans  ;  some  of  the  keener  spirits  even  enlisted 
as  soldiers  in  their  armies,  just  as  the  fierce  Pathans 
enlist  to-day  in  our  army  in  India.  The  Romans 
made  you  pay  rather  heavy  taxes  and  collected 
them  in  a  very  inconsiderate  way  ;  but  you  and 
most  of  your  tribe  still  tended  your  flocks,  tilled 
your  land,  made  pots  and  pans  and  beautiful  things 
in  bronze,  and  began  to  try  to  copy  some  of  the 
things  the  Romans  used,  which  seemed  to  you  more 
beautiful  or  more  useful  than  those  which  you  had 
hitherto  made. 

One  day,  just  about  the  time  when  you.  a  boy 
when  the  invasion  began,  have  become  a  strong 
man,  you  are  astonished  by  a  proclamation  that 
the  Romans  are  going  to  erect  a  great  building  in 
the  valley  below,  where,  close  to  the  river,  those 
hot  springs  come  bubbling  up,  never  failing,  and 
never  varying  in  heat  however  cold  the  winter  and 
however  hot  the  summer.  Of  course,  you  have 
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always  known  of  these  springs  and  regarded  them 
as  a  great  wonder.  Your  tribe  and  all  other  tribes 
have  always  attached  great  value  to  good  springs, 
and,  as  they  have  known  nothing  of  Christianity, 
but  have  worshipped  many  gods,  they  have  often 


ROMAN  POTTERY. 

associated  some  fountain,  whose  water  is  purer  and 
better  than  that  of  others,  with  some  particular 
god  or  goddess.  So  your  tribe,  proud  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  spring,  have  connected  it  with  the  worship  of  a 
goddess,  whom  they  call  Sul,  and  have  often  at 
its  steaming  brim  at  stated  times  said  prayers  and 
performed  strange  rites  in  honour  of  its  protecting 
deity. 
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In  some  way  you  have  connected  its  wonderful 
heat  with  magic.  You  have  often  found  it  pleasant 
to  paddle  in  its  warm  waters,  but  I  am  sure  you  have 
never  thought  of  building  a  house  there,  or  even  of 
living  anywhere  near  so  marshy  a  spot.  For  the 
river  is  hard  by,  and  in  winter  the  river  must  be 
a  very  unpleasant  neighbour. 

However,  the  order  has  been  made,  and  now  you 


THE  ROMAN  TEMPLE  AT  BATH 

(as  it  is  suppjsed  to  have  been  erected). 


and  all  your  relations  and  friends  must  go  down 
to  the  spring  and  do  what  the  Romans  tell  you. 
Some  of  you  are  set  to  work  to  quarry  stone  on  the 
downs  ;  others  have  to  bring  the  stone  down  to 
the  works.  At  the  works  is  a  Roman  architect, 
who  makes  some  of  you  dig  out  a  huge  swimming- 
bath,  and  others  of  you  the  places  where  the  walls 
of  the  covered  baths  are  to  be.  In  the  swampy 
ground  firm  foundations  have  to  be  laid,  for  the 
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walls  of  the  great  building  are  to  be  massive  and 
heavy.  Soon  the  edifice  begins  to  rise,  as  great 
and  grand-looking,  I  daresay,  as  our  modern 
Pump  Room.  In  it  is  a  large  bath  for  men  and 
probably  another  for  women.  Besides  these,  there 
are  hot-air  baths,  very  much  like  what  we  now  call 
“  Turkish  ”  baths.  Dressing-rooms,  waiting-rooms, 
and  rooms  for  the  attendants  are  included  ;  so  that 
the  whole  building  must  have  stretched  from  where 
the  Abbey  now  is  to  the  other  side  of  Stall  Street. 

To  the  Romans  this  great  edifice  would  seem  well 
worth  its  enormous  cost.  They  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  all  their  lives  to  taking  these  “  Turkish  ” 
baths,  in  which  they  went  from  one  hot  room  to  a 
hotter  until  they  were  in  a  state  of  free  perspiration, 
and  then,  after  being  thoroughly  scrubbed  and 
scraped,  they  either  took  a  cold  bath  or  cooled  down 
gradually  in  rooms  where  the  temperature  was 
lower.  So  fond  were  they  of  these  baths  that 
they  had  small  ones  in  many  of  their  larger  houses  ; 
and  in  nearly  every  city  they  built  public  baths  as 
well,  where  anyone  might  have  a  bath  by  paying 
for  it. 

Baths  of  this  kind  could  be  built  anywhere. 
What  attracted  them  here  was  the  hot  spring,  the 
healing  powers  of  which  they  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  Roman  doctors  had  long  ago  discovered 
that  the  waters  of  various  natural  springs  were  good 
against  rheumatism,  gout,  skin  diseases  and  many 
other  ailments.  Indeed,  wherever  the  Romans 
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ruled,  they  found!  out  healing  springs  and  built  great 
baths  over  them  for  the  use  of  invalids.  The 
Roman  name  for  Bath  was  Aquae,  which  means 
“  waters  ”  ;  it  is  the  same  as  Aix,  the  name  of 
several  places  on  the  Continent  formerly  governed 
by  Rome. 

The  Romans  as  yet 
knew  little  or  nothing 
of  Christianity,  but 
worshipped  many  false 
gods.  While  they  al¬ 
ways  allowed  to  the 
tribes  they  conquered 
the  right  to  worship 
their  own  gods,  they 
had  a  liking  for  find¬ 
ing  some  fancied  con¬ 
nection  between  the 
Roman  gods  and  those 
of  the  natives.  They 
were  interested  in  the 
British  goddess,  Sul,  and,  finding  some  resemblance 
between  her  and  their  own  Minerva,  patroness  of  those 
who  practised  the  art  of  healing,  they  built  a  beautiful 
temple  and  dedicated  it  to  Sul  Minerva,  the  guardian 
goddess  of  the  spring.  It  stood  close  to  the  Baths, 
and  you  may  still  see  preserved  behind  the  big 
open-air  bath  of  the  Romans  some  portions  of  its 
pediment,  or  gable-like  front,  bearing  a  wonderful 
figure  of  the  goddess’s  face. 
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No  sooner  were  the  baths  built  than  it  became 
necessary  to  build  houses  for  the  people  who  man¬ 
aged  them,  as  well  as  for  the  sick  folk  who  came 
from  far  and  near  to  get  rid  of  their  diseases  :  there 
were  no  other  baths  so  famous  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Britain. 

These  are  the  chief  facts  about  the  origin  and 
foundation  of  your  native  place.  “  But  what 
about  Bladud  and  his  Pigs  ?  ”  I  hear  you  say ; 
“  you  must  have  forgotten  all  about  them.”  Let 
us  pause  awhile  in  our  history,  then,  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  Legend  of  Bladud  and  the  Building 
of  Bath. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  BLADUD. 

The  word  legend  means  a  story  that  has  little  or 
no  foundation  in  fact,  so  it  is  the  right  word  to  use 
here,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  never  was  such  a 
person  as  Bladud.  Indeed,  he  had  never  been  heard 
of  until  nearly  1,100  years  after  the  Romans  built 
Bath.  The  legend  was  first  told  by  a  writer  named 
Geoffrey,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  (1154- 
1189),  and  he  invented  the  story.  You  will  want 
to  know  why  he  invented  it  ;  as  he  had  a  real  pur¬ 
pose,  though  not  a  very  wise  one,  in  doing  so,  I 
will  tell  you  the  reason.  It  has  something  to  do 
with  one  of  the  finest  and  best  stories  the  world 
has  ever  heard,  so  you  will  not  mind  leaving  Bath 
for  a  time  and  going  with  me  in  imagination  a  very 
long  journey — right  away  to  the  far  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Rather  more  than  3,000  years  ago,  long  before 
the  Romans  had  become  a  nation,  the  people  who 
lived  in  Greece  had  a  great  quarrel  with  the  people 
in  a  city  called  Troy  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia. 
There  was  a  war,  and  the  Greeks  besieged  Troy, 
but  did  not  capture  it  for  ten  years  :  the  story  of 
the  war  was,  not  long  afterwards,  made  into  a  beau¬ 
tiful  poem  by  Homer,  a  poem  so  wonderful  that 
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not  only  did  the  Romans  read  it  after  they  had 
conquered  the  Greeks  and  the  very  site  of  Troy 
was  forgotten,  but  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
since  read  it  and  had  it  translated  into  their  own 
languages.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  story  now,  but 
some  day  you  must  read  for  yourselves  of  the  won¬ 
derful  fights  between  the  heroes,  or  chieftains,  on 
each  side :  how  two  of  them  entered  the  enemy’s 
camp  by  night,  and  slew  them  in  their  sleep,  and 
stole  their  beautiful  white  horses  ;  how  Achilles, 
the  great  hero  of  the  Greeks,  fought  the  Trojan 
Hector  in  single  combat  and  killed  him  ;  how  he 
tied  poor  Hector’s  body  by  the  heels  to  his  chariot, 
and  dragged  it  over  the  plain  in  cruel  insult  ;  and 
how  Achilles  himself  afterwards  was  shot  by  an 
arrow  in  his  heel,  the  only  part  of  his  body  where 
he  could  be  wounded  (though,  by  the  way,  Homer 
does  not  tell  us  of  this). 

Well,  the  story  became  so  famous  that  the  man 
who  could  get  his  friends  to  believe  that  his  family 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  Greek  or  Trojan 
heroes  was  proud  indeed.  So  when  the  great 
Roman  poet  Virgil,  who  died  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ  was  born,  wrote  a  splendid  poem 
about  Rome  and  its  might,  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  invent  the  story  that  Romulus,  the  first 
king  of  the  Romans,  was  descended  from  iEneas, 
one  of  the  Trojan  heroes. 

Our  friend  Geoffrey,  who  had  something  to  do 
with  Monmouth  across  the  Severn,  and  so  is  called 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  set  to  work  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Britons,  at  a  time  when  no  one  knew  how  to 
write  a  good  history,  and  the  result  was  that  his 
book  is  a  very  bad  history,  for  he  mixed  up  “  make- 
believe”  with  fact  in  the  most  irritating  way.  He 
had  a  great  reverence  for  the  Roman  poet  Virgil 
and  a  great  pride  in  his  own  country.  Virgil  had 
made  out  that  the  Romans  were  sprung  from  the 
Trojans  ;  Geoffrey  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
than  imitate  Virgil,  for  he  did  not  consider  his  own 
countrymen  inferior  to  the  Romans.  So  he  in¬ 
vented  a  strange  story  of  how  real  British  kings 
were  descended  from  a  famous  Trojan  named  Brut, 
or  Brutus,  who,  when  his  city  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  sailed  away  and  landed  in  this  island  and 
made  himself  king.  The  story,  of  course,  is  all 
pure  imagination  ;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  us,  as  it 
accounts  for  Bladud. 

Geoffrey  tells  us  that  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of 
Aineas,  of  whom  Virgil  writes  in  his  story  of  Rome, 
and  that  after  landing  in  Britain  he  built  the  great 
city  which  we  now  call  London  ;  eighth  in  descent 
from  him  came  a  king  called  Hudibras.  The  rest 
of  the  story  I  shall  give  you  in  Geoffrey’s  own  words, 
except  that  I  shall  turn  his  Latin,  which  you  would 
not  understand,  into  English. 

“  To  him  succeeded  Bladud,  who  governed  the 
kingdom  for  twenty  years.  He  built  the  city  of 
Ivaerbadum,  which  we  now  call  Bath,  and  he  made 
in  it  hot  baths  for  men  to  use.  And  he  placed  these 
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baths  under  the  divine  protection  of  Minerva  ;  in 
her  temple  he  put  fires,  which  could  neither  be 
extinguished  nor  die  down  to  ashes,  but  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  wane  were  turned  to  balls  of  stone. 
This  was  at  the  time  when  Elijah  prayed  that  rain 
might  not  fall  on  the  earth,  and  no  rain  fell  for 
three  years  and  six  months.  Bladud  was  a  clever 
man  and  taught  the  art  of  magic  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Britain,  nor  did  he  rest  from  doing 
marvels  until  he  had  made  himself  wings,  where¬ 
with  he  tried  to  fly  through  the  air  ;  in  his  attempt 
he  fell  on  to  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
London  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.” 

That  is  Geoffrey’s  story,  and  you  see  what  non¬ 
sense  it  is.  He  must  somehow,  how  I  do  not  know, 
have  heard  of  the  temple  of  Minerva — in  his  time, 
of  course,  all  in  rums— and  what  he  says  about  fires 
is  no  doubt  an  attempt  to  connect  the  heat  of  the 
water  with  the  worship  of  Minerva,  who,  as  you 
remember,  really  was  worshipped  in  Bath. 

But  Geoffrey,  with  all  his  powers  of  invention, 
was  not  responsible  for  the  story  of  the  pigs.  That 
was  composed,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  at  a  much 
later  date,  possibly  five  hundred  years  afterwards. 

“  A  very  great  many  years  ago  there  lived  in 
London  a  mighty  king  named  Hudibras,  who  was 
king  over  all  the  country  of  the  Britons.  But 
amid  all  his  prosperity  and  happiness  a  great  trouble 
fell  upon  him,  For  his  eldest  son,  his  heir,  Bladud, 
was  suddenly  smitten  with  that  dreadful  and 
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mysterious  disease  which  men  call  leprosy,  a  disease 
so  horrible  that  all  men  shrink  from  coming  near 
one  that  shows  its  signs  on  his  face  or  body. 

“  So  King  Hudibras  felt  it  his  duty  to  banish  his 
son  Bladud  from  court  and  from  London,  and  sent 
him  to  wander  through  the  countryside,  to  live  only 
on  berries  and  wild  fruits,  or  on  the  food  which 
some  kind-hearted  peasant  might  leave  for  him 
in  a  ditch  or  at  the  roadside. 

“  Away  went  poor  Bladud,  full  of  grief,  bitterly 
resenting  the  change  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
come  over  his  happy  life. 

“Now  it  so  chanced  that  after  many  days  he  came 
in  his  wanderings  to  where  Keynsham  now  stands, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  on  the  River  Avon,  between 
Bristol  and  Bath.  And  here  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  find  a  farmer,  who  took  compassion  on  his 
evil  plight  and  told  him  that  he  would  give  him 
regular  food  and  clothes  if  he  would  undertake  to 
look  after  his  herd  of  pigs,  which  used,  as  our  sheep 
nowadays  stay  on  the  hills,  to  remain  for  weeks 
at  a  time  in  the  forest,  feeding  on  acorns  and  other 
food  which  they  grubbed  up  from  the  ground.  So 
Bladud,  much  pleased,  for,  hard  as  his  lot  was 
even  now,  it  was  certainly  better  than  living  in 
constant  danger  of  starvation,  drove  his  pigs  to 
the  forests  which  stretched  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream. 

“  But  in  a  few  days  his  ill-luck  again  overtook  him  : 
he  found  that  his  pigs  had  taken  his  dreadful 
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disease.  In  terror  of  what  his  master  might  do 
when  he  found  that  all  his  pigs  were  absolutely 
worthless,  he  drove  them  still  further  away.  At 
last  he  came  to  low,  swampy  ground,  where  steam 
was  ever  rising  from  a  pool  well-nigh  covered  with 
bog-bean  and  other  plants  that  love  a  soft  and 
marshy  soil.  From  this  pool  a  stream  of  water 
flowed  steadily  to  the  river,  not  many  yards  away. 

“  Here  Bladud  stayed  for  the  night,  and  his  pigs, 
loving,  as  all  pigs  do,  to  wallow  in  mud,  rolled  over 
and  over  in  the  steaming  waters  of  the  pool.  Next 
day  they  returned  to  their  bath,  and  Bladud, 
finding  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  them  out,  and 
thinking  that  one  place  was  as  good  as  another, 
provided  he  kept  out  of  sight  of  his  master,  deter¬ 
mined  to  stay  for  some  days  and  let  his  pigs  wallow 
to  their  hearts’  content  in  the  warm  pool. 

“  One  day,  however,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
delight,  he  found  that  some  of  his  pigs  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  the  horrible  leprous  marks  which  dis¬ 
figured  their  skins  ;  and  before  long  the  whole 
herd  was  completely  cured  of  the  dreadful  disease. 

“  On  thinking  the  matter  over,  Bladud  guessed 
that  this  wonderful  cure  might  be  due  to  the  waters 
of  the  pool.  So  he  thought  that  he,  too,  might 
as  well  try  the  effect  of  a  bath.  After  bathing  for 
a  few  days  he  found  that  his  own  skin  was  becoming 
whole  and  clean  as  in  the  happy  days  before  he  left  his 
father’s  palace.  Before  long  he  was  entirely  cured. 

“  Then,  losing  no  time,  he  drove  his  herd  back  to 
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his  master  at  Keynsham,  and  set  off  on  his  long 
journey  homewards. 

“  On  his  arrival,  his  father,  full  of  joy  at  the  return 
of  a  son  whom  he  had  never  expected  to  see  again, 
received  him  with  open  arms  ;  and  you  may 
imagine  how  his  mother  wept  and  laughed  by  turns 
at  the  good  fortune  which  had  restored  her  beloved 
son  to  her  once  more. 

“  Years  passed.  Hudibras  died,  and  Bladud 
became  King  of  Britain.  He  never  forgot  the 
wretched  days  of  his  youth  and  the  marvellous 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  cured  of  his  leprosy. 

“  So  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  send 
men  to  the  hot  spring  to  build  a  beautiful  bath 
there,  and  to  make  it  known  throughout  his  domin¬ 
ions  that  there  men  might  find  a  cure  for  the  dreadful 
disease  which  till  that  time  had  been  looked  on  as 
nothing  but  a  living  death.” 

That  is  the  story  of  Bladud,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
give  it  you,  in  its  earliest  form.  It  is  not,  I  think, 
a  very  wise  one  ;  some  people  have  added  to  it  a 
few  details  which  are  certainly  foolish  :  as,  for 
instance,  that  Swinford,  near  Bitton,  was  so  called 
because  it  was  there  that  Bladud  led  his  “  swine  ” 
across  the  river.  You  are  old  enough  to  know  that, 
if  the  name  Swinford  has  anything  to  do  with 
swine,  it  must  have  arisen  not  from  the  use  of  the 
ford  by  one  particular  man  at  one  particular  time, 
but  rather  because  the  ford  had  been  so  used  for 
a  great  number  of  years. 

Now  we  must  come  back  to  sober  fact. 
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AQUjE  SULIS  IN  A.D.  250. 

Great  changes  took  place  during  the  next  hundred 
years.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country 
did  not  alter,  for  the  beautiful  downs  were  there 
all  the  time,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  woodland  and  swamp  at  their  feet. 

But  scattered  about  the  countryside  might  be 
seen  a  number  of  large  country  houses,  which  the 
Romans  called  "  villas  ” — very  different  structures 
from  the  nineteenth  century  “  villas  ”  in  Oldfield 
Park  or  Bathwick.  To  the  owner  of  each  of  these 
country  houses  belonged  a  large  estate,  cultivated 
chiefly  by  slaves  who  lived  near  the  villa,  some, 
perhaps,  actually  in  one  wing  of  it.  This  meant  a 
much  more  extensive  and  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  land  than  had  ever  been  carried  on  in  the  past, 
and  the  owners,  for  the  most  part  certainly  Romans, 
lived  on  a  more  luxurious  and  expensive  scale  than 
had  been  the  fashion  among  the  British. 

We  know  that  such  villas  existed,  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  dug  up 
both  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset.  One  such 
foundation  was  found  near  Keynsham  ;  and  others 
have  been  found  at  North  Stoke,  Wick,  Langridge, 
Box,  Bathford,  Farleigh  and  Wellow. 

The  Romans  had  begun  to  make  a  splendid 
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system  of  great  trunk  roads  stretching  right  across 
the  country.  One  of  them  came  all  the  way  from 
South  Devon,  over  hill  and  dale,  in  a  wonderfully 
straight  line,  hardly  ever  turning  to  the  right  or 
left — over  Combe  Down,  past  Holloway,  into  Bath 
itself.  After  leaving  Bath,  it  led  by  Batheaston 
up  the  steep  side  of  Bannerdown  in  a  bee-line  for 
Cirencester.  But  it  did  not  stop  there,  for  on  and 
on  it  went,  nearly  always  in  the  same  straight  line, 
until  it  came  to  Lincoln,  in  the  east  of  England. 

This  road  is  called  the  Fosse  Way :  the  modern 
high  road  is  identical  with  it  for  miles  and  miles. 
Like  all  Roman  roads,  it  was  most  beautifully 
made,  so  that  it  afforded  good  travelling  at  all 
times  of  the  year  ;  but  according  to  our  modem 
notions,  it  was  very  narrow,  indeed  the  part  on 
which  you  could  drive  or  ride  or  walk  was  not  much 
more  than  nine  feet  wide,  so  that  the  modern  high 
road,  where  it  follows  the  same  course,  has  com¬ 
pletely  covered  and  hidden  it.  There  are  places 
where  the  modern  road  makes  a  big  bend  to  avoid 
a  hill  which  the  Roman  road  climbed,  and  there 
you  may  still  find  the  Roman  road  going  straight 
across  the  fields.  If  you  take  a  walk  on  a  holiday 
to  Clandown,  near  Radstock,  you  will  be  able  to 
walk  on  a  good  long  piece  of  it. 

Another  great  road  stretched  from  the  Severn, 
past  Bitton,  Kelston  Roundhill  and  Weston,  past 
Bath,  and  away  eastwards  to  Silchester  in 
Hampshire. 
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Smaller  roads  led  from  these  great  highways 
to  the  villas  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  other  roads 
gave  communication  between  the  cities  or  towns 
which  had  sprung  up  here  and  there.  Bristol  was 
not  yet  built,  nor  was  it  to  be  for  many  a  long  year, 
but  Cdoucester  and  Cirencester  had  become  im¬ 
portant  places,  with  fine,  large  stone  houses,  town- 
halls,  amphitheatres  where  sports  could  be  held, 
temples,  baths,  and  other  buildings,  the  like  of 
which  had  never  been  seen  in  our  land  till  the 
Romans  came. 

The  city  life  encouraged  the  development  of 
trades  and  manufactures  :  potteries,  quarries,  and 
mines  were  all  worked  in  a  business-like  and  profit¬ 
making  way.  Near  Bath  there  were  no  mines  ; 
but  great  pigs  of  lead  were  often  brought  into  the 
city  along  the  great  Fosse  Way  from  the  mines  on 
the  Mendip  Hills.  In  the  Roman  Baths  are  huge 
pipes  made  of  this  lead. 

The  people  had  changed,  too.  In  the  first  place, 
the  old  tribal  independence  had  gone.  Their  tribe 
was  of  much  less  importance  to  men  than  the  fact 
that  the  Romans  were  their  rulers,  and  that  if  a 
man  wanted  to  get  on  he  had  to  try  to  please  them. 
There  was  no  longer  any  fighting  between  tribe  and 
tribe,  but  everywhere  were  law  and  order  and  peace 
— except,  indeed,  in  the  far  north  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales. 

As  far  as  individual  life  was  concerned,  I  fear  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  tribesman  was  not  very  happy. 
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He  may  have  remained  free,  but,  even  then,  though 
he  tilled  his  own  land,  he  must  have  found  it  hard 
to  provide  every  year  enough  money  for  the  tax 
which  the  Roman  revenue  officers  collected  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Besides  this  money,  he  had  to  pay 
to  the  Roman  officers  a  certain  proportion  yearly 
of  what  he  produced  on  his  little  farm  ;  this  was 
used  for  the  support  of  the  Roman  officials  in  the 
country,  and  many  of  them  were  not  above  cheating 
the  poor  British  farmer  and  making  him  pay  more 
than  was  justly  due. 

Many  of  the  poorer  tribesmen  had  become  slaves 
and  were  compelled  to  work  on  the  big  estates 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  farm  bailiff, 
whose  chief  thought  was  to  please  his  master,  and 
who  therefore  tried  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  slaves  under  him. 

The  richer  men  of  the  tribes,  the  chieftains  and 
their  families,  had  mostly  left  the  downs  and  gone 
to  live  in  Bath  itself.  They  dressed  like  the  Romans, 
lived  in  Roman-built  houses,  ate  Roman  food,  and 
shared  in  Roman  amusements.  They  spoke  Latin, 
and  if  they  were  taken  for  real  Romans  they  felt 
very  proud. 

The  city  had  grown  considerably  :  some  of  the 
houses  were  magnificent,  with  floors  paved  with 
“  mosaic  ”  or  “  tesselated  ”  work,  made  by  fitting 
together  little  cubes  of  differently-coloured  stones 
so  as  to  produce  beautiful  patterns  or  representa¬ 
tions  of  human  beings  and  animals.  One  of  these 
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pavements,  taken  from  a  house  in  the  city,  is 
preserved  and  may  be  seen  to-day  behind  the  big 
Roman  bath. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  city  walls  had  yet 
been  built.  Later  there  were  constant  alarms  of 
visits  from  marauding  pirates,  who  sailed  up  the 
Bristol  Channel  from  Ireland,  and  from  the  fierce 
Saxons,  who  landed  from  time  to  time  on  our 
eastern  and  southern  shores  ;  I  think  the  walls 
were  probably  built  to  defend  the  city  from  their 
possible  attacks. 

The  position  of  the  walls,  whenever  they  were 
built,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  city  in  250  a.d.  Though  the  construction  of 
new  streets  has,  of  course,  made  the  line  of  walls 
a  little  difficult  to  see,  we  can  take  a  walk  to-day, 
if  we  like,  round  the  ancient  city. 

Start  at  the  top  of  Southgate  Street,  just  opposite 
St.  James’s  Church.  About  here  the  south  gate 
stood.  Walk  along  Lower  Borough  Walls  and 
Westgate  Buildings,  past  the  end  of  Westgate 
Street,  through  the  Sawclose  into  Upper  Borough 
Walls,  and  you  will  find,  immediately  opposite  the 
Hospital,  a  piece  of  the  old  wall  still  standing  :  the 
portion  with  battlements  showing  above  the  level 
of  the  street  is  new,  but  below  this  new  part  the  old 
wall  goes  down  many  feet  into  the  ground.  Cross 
Northgate  Street,  passing  the  site  of  the  old  north 
gate  ;  go  along  Bridge  Street,  turn  down  to  the 
right  past  the  Empire  Hotel,  go  through  the  Orange 
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Grove  and  Terrace  Walk,  and  past  the  back  of 
Abbey  Green  until  you  reach  St.  James’s  Church 
again  :  you  will  have  very  nearly  followed  the 
course  of  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  old  city. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  down  the  little 
lane  between  the  fire  station  and  the  Empire  Hotel, 
you  will  find  still  standing  an  old  gate,  built,  how¬ 
ever,  many  a  long  year  after  the  Romans  left  Bath  ; 
it  no  doubt  occupies  the  site  of  their  east  gate. 
You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  find  that  it  is 
a  long  way  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground  ’> 
the  reason  is  that  the  whole  of  the  Roman  city 
stood  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  city  we  know 
to-day. 

One  other  change  in  the  city  would  have  attracted 
your  attention.  All  along  the  road  leading  out 
into  the  country  towards  the  north,  where  the 
houses  of  Walcot  now  stand,  a  line  of  tombs  was 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  way.  They  were  all 
outside  the  city  because  the  Romans  did  not  allow 
burials  to  take  place  within.  We  have  been  wise 
enough  to  follow  their  example  during  the  last 
century  :  to-day,  as  you  know,  all  our  cemeteries 
are  well  away  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

In  the  Museum  in  Terrace  Walks  you  can  see 
some  of  the  actual  tombstones,  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  lobby.  They  were  put  up  to  the 
memory  of  visitors  to  the  Baths,  for  all  the  patients 
did  not  get  cured,  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of 
citizens  of  Roman  Bath.  From  them  we  learn 
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something  of  the  people  who  came  to  Bath  to  be 
cured,  and  what  sort  of  folk  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  at  that  time.  There 
were  soldiers,  cavalry  and  infantry,  suffering  from 
ague  and  rheumatism  (caught  on  garrison  duty  in 
the  bleak  north,  guarding  the  wonderful  wall  which 
had  been  built  right  across  the  country  from  the 
Solway  to  the  Tyne)  ;  citizens  and  magistrates 
from  other  Roman  cities ;  owners  of  the  big  villas ; 
and  a  good  many  of  the  wealthier  Britons.  Some 
were  young,  some  old.  A  magistrate,  or  town- 
councillor  of  Gloucester,  was  buried  here  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five  ;  among  the  tombstones  is  one 
in  memory  of  a  little  girl  who  lived  three  years 
four  months  and  nine  days,  fthildren  were  just 
as  dear  to  their  parents  then  as  they  are  now  ; 
this  stone  tells  us  that  Petronia  was  the  “darling” 
daughter  of  Romulus  and  Victoria  Sabina.  Don’t 
you  think  Roman  names  rather  pretty  "Tj 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  full  of  country  folk 
who  had  come  in  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  farms, 
and  of  pedlars  with  all  kinds  of  little  things  for  the 
house  or  person,  with  salves  and  ointment  for  the 
eyes  and  other  quack  medicines.  And  there  must 
have  been  great  numbers  of  slaves. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  where  the  shops  were, 
though,  of  course,  there  were  many  fine  ones. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


BRITAIN  IN  A.D.  410. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  great  many  years,  or  our 
story  will  be  much  too  long.  But  before  I  tell  you 
what  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  see  what 
changes  have  been  taking  place  since  the  year 
250. 

The  old  heathen  religion  has  nearly  disappeared, 
and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  Christianity  ; 
instead  of  the  old  heathen  temples  and  priests  there 
are  now  Christian  churches  and  Christian  priests  and 
bishops.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  there  was  a 
Christian  church  in  Bath,  though  it  is  very  likely 
there  was  one  where  the  Abbey  now  stands  ;  there 
was,  certainly,  a  famous  one  at  Glastonbury,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  not  so  very  far  from  Bath.  Britain 
has  been  for  many  years  to  a  great  extent  a  Christian 
country,  and  her  bishops  have  been  over  to  the 
Continent  to  discuss  with  the  bishops  of  other 
countries  matters  of  importance  concerning  their 
worship  and  faith. 

Other  things  have  taken  place  which  have  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  suffering.  The  Roman 
government  has  become  weak  and  incapable  ;  there 
has  often  been  civil  war  between  the  generals  of  the 
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great  armies  which  Rome  has  had  to  maintain  to 
protect  her  frontiers,  each  general  trying  to  make 
himself  ruler  over  the  great  empire. 

Now  Britain  is  a  long  way  from  Rome,  but  the 
ill  effects  of  this  state  of  things  have  been  severely 
felt  here  ;  for  a  weak  government  means  a  bad 
government.  It  has  happened  several  times,  too, 
that  the  man  who  has  stirred  up  civil  war  has  been 
either  the  general  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Britain  or  the  Roman  governor,  and  so  the  people  of 
this  island  have  been  dragged  into  his  quarrel,  and 
have  suffered  accordingly.  Two  of  these  rebels 
have  actually  at  different  times  used  their  position 
in  Britain  to  such  effect  that  for  a  short  time  they 
have  been  completely  masters  of  the  Roman  domin¬ 
ions,  and  have  been  called  emperors.  If  you  had 
been  living  then,  you  might  have  been  very  proud 
that  Britain  should  seem  to  rule  the  world  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  you  to  have  kept 
out  of  a  quarrel  which  cost  your  country  many 
lives  and  immense  sums  of  money. 

But  another  trouble  even  worse  than  this  would 
have  saddened  you.  Not  only  had  the  Roman 
government  become  weak,  but  their  armies  had 
become  weak  also,  and  that,  too,  just  when  the 
danger  from  without  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  For  enormous  armies  of  rude  and 
semi-barbarous  tribes  had  begun  to  cross  the 
Danube  from  the  countries  to  the  north,  and  to 
attack  the  Roman  empire  on  all  sides.  They  had 
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even  crossed  the  Alps,  and  had  threatened  Rome 
itself. 

So  great  was  the  danger  that  the  Romans  recalled 
all  the  soldiers  serving  in  Britain  to  defend  Rome 
and  Italy  against  the  invaders.  But  Britain  her¬ 
self  was  in  sore  need  of  good  soldiers,  for  she,  too, 
was  being  attacked  by  cruel  and  savage  foes.  Across 
the  great  Wall  in  the  north  the  tribes  of  what  we 
now  call  Scotland  were  pressing  to  the  attack  of 
the  rich  and  prosperous  cities  of  Britain.  They 
had  succeeded  more  than  once  in  breaking  through 
the  Wall,  and  carrying  off  their  plunder  to  their 
own  homes. 

Other  enemies  had  sailed  across  the  Irish  Sea  and 
assailed  our  west  coast.  I  think  even  at  Bath, 
some  way  from  the  sea,  the  citizens  would  often 
have  been  glad  that  their  walls  made  them  safe  from 
these  cruel  pirates. 

Another  and  an  even  more  terrible  danger  was 
beginning  to  cause  alarm  all  over  the  east  and  south 
of  the  country.  These  shores  had  from  time  to 
time  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  a  people  who  lived 
in  Denmark  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Elbe 
in  Germany.  The  crews  were  great  fighters,  and 
wherever  they  landed  they  burned  and  plundered 
and  slew,  and  then  sailed  away  with  their  ill-gotten 
booty.  So  great  had  this  danger  been  that  for  some 
time  the  Roman  government  had  appointed  a 
general  or  admiral,  whose  particular  duty  it  was  to 
defend  the  coasts  against  these  foreigners,  who  were 
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known  as  the  Saxons.  This  “  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore  could  not  always  prevent  the  enemy  from 
landing  even  when  he  had  plenty  of  soldiers  and 
ships,  and. when  the  Roman  army  was  withdrawn, 
the  hearts  of  all  in  Britain  grew  heavy  with  alarm 
and  doubt  as  to  what  the  future  might  have  in  store 
for  them.  Henceforth  the  British  must  trust 
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entirely  to  themselves,  for  when  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  gone,  all  the  elaborate  machinery 
and  organisation  of  the  Roman  government 
collapsed. 

In  many  of  the  cities  this  organisation  was  no 
doubt  kept  going  for  some  time,  but  as  there  was 
now  no  one  to  say  to  the  Britons,  “  You  shall  do 
this,  and  \ou  shall  not  do  that, ”  some  cities 
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began  to  go  their  own  way,  and  so  there  was  quar¬ 
relling  instead  of  united  action.  The  Britons  had 
yet  to  learn  how  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  is 
not  an  easy  lesson  for  any  people  to  learn. 

So,  when  in  the  end  they  failed,  we  pity  them, 
but  we  are  not  surprised  at  their  failure. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


IN  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CENTURIES. 

The  fifth  century  was  disastrous  to  Britain.  The 
invaders  on  the  north  and  west  grew  more  dangerous, 
and  the  Saxons  effected  the  capture  of  many  cities 
in  the  east  and  south.  The  Britons  were  driven  from 
their  homes  in  many  places,  and  not  only  did  more 
Saxon  warriors  arrive  but  they  brought  their 
families  with  them  and  settled  down  for  good. 

The  West  of  England,  however,  held  out  against 
the  foe  under  an  able  leader,  Aurelius  Ambrosianus, 
who  united  the  cities  and  led  their  forces  to  victory 
against  the  Saxons.  He  was  a  Roman  who  had 
remained  in  Britain  when  Rome  withdrew  her  army. 

After  him  arose  another  mighty  warrior,  the 
great  Arthur,  of  whom  wonderful  stories  have  been 
told  by  poets,  especially  in  our  times  by  Tennyson. 
These  tales  are  not  strictly  true  in  fact ;  but  we  can 
safely  say  that  Arthur  was  a  good  leader  and  defeated 
the  enemy  so  completely  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
danger  had  passed  away  for  ever.  You  must  not 
forget  that  the  Saxons  were  heathens,  while  all  the 
British  were  by  this  time  Christians  ;  so  they  were 
fighting  for  their  faith  as  well  as  for  their  lives  and 
liberties. 

It  is  probable  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath 
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was  the  scene  of  some  of  his  victories.  The  last  of 
the  twelve  battles  in  which  Arthur  overcame  the 
intruders  was  fought  at  Mount  Badon  in  a.d.  517, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Mount 
Badon  means  Bath.  We  are  told  that  in  this  battle 
nine  hundred  and  forty  fell  by  the  hand  of  Arthur 
alone,  “  none  but  the  Lord  affording  him  assistance.” 

During  the  following  sixty  years  the  Saxons 
firmly  established  themselves  in  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire.  Their  king,  Cerdic,  made  the  important 
city  of  Venta  Belgarum,  which  we  now  call  Win¬ 
chester,  his  capital.  His  son  Cynric  gained  victories 
over  the  British  at  Old  Sarum  and  Barbury.  But 
Bath  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  until  Ceawlin, 
King  of  Wessex,  after  a  war  with  the  King  of  Kent, 
another  of  these  usurpers,  began  to  extend  his  boun¬ 
daries  towards  the  north  and  west.  First  he  over¬ 
came  the  British  who  lived  north  of  the  Thames  in 
what  we  now  call  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 
Then  he  moved  into  Gloucestershire. 

The  men  of  Gloucester,  Cirencester  and  Bath 
adopted  a  common  plan  of  action,  and  their  three 
“  kings,”  whom  the  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  Comail, 
Condidan  and  Farinmail,  got  together  an  army  and 
gave  battle  to  Ceawlin  at  Deorham,  now  called 
Dyrham,  some  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Bath. 
But  Ceawlin  was  victorious,  the  three  kings  were 
slain,  and  one  by  one  the  three  cities  fell. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  Bath  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  must  have 
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fled  in  haste  for  shelter  to  the  caves  of  Mendip. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  city  were  slain — men, 
women,  and  even  children  ;  the  city  was  set  alight 
and  many  beautiful  houses  must  have  been  destroyed. 

And  so  the  Roman-British  city  of  Aquae  Sulis 
came  to  an  end  in  a.d.  577.  If,  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our 
city  any  in  whose  veins  there  still  runs  British  blood, 
he  need  not  be  ashamed  when  he  reads  this  story 
of  our  famous  healing  springs  and  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  city  of  Sul  Minerva.  It  had  played  a  worthy 
part  during  its  five  centuries  of  existence. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


IN  THE  TIMES  OF  THE  SAXONS. 

The  independence  of  the  citizens  of  Bath,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  was 
now  no  more.  The  Saxons  ruled  the  land,  and  had 
settled  on  all  the  good  farms  and  estates.  They 
obeyed  a  king  whom  they  had  chosen  to  rule  over 
them  ;  the  poor  Britons  were  either  killed  or  reduced 
to  slavery,  though  some  few  were  allowed  for  a  time 
to  live  in  their  own  settlements  side  by  side  with 
the  villages  of  their  conquerors  :  Englishcombe, 
close  to  Bath,  was  so  called  because  it  was  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Saxons  or  “  English  ”  ;  Wallcombe,  near 
Wells,  is  clearly  “  Weala-cwm,”  that  is,  the  combe 
of  the  “  Welshmen  ”  or  Britons.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  even  these  scattered  settlements  disappeared 
or  were  absorbed  by  those  of  the  Saxons. 

What  actually  happened  in  the  cities  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  Saxons  burned 
them  all  and  slew  their  inhabitants ;  we  know 
positively  that  this  was  the  fate  of  Anderida,  or 
Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  but  the  Chronicle  is  silent  as  to 
the  fate  of  other  cities.  It  is  believed  that  Bath 
was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  in  this  way,  that  the 
great  baths  and  temples  and  houses  built  by  the 
Romans  were  burned  and  thrown  down,  and  that 
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the  city  lay  desolate  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
Chronicle  merely  says  that  after  the  battle  of 
Deorham  the  Saxons  “  took  three  cities  from  the 
Britons,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath  ”  ;  and 
other  documents  in  later  Saxon  times  speak  of  the 
wonderful  buildings,  suggesting  that  the  baths  were 
still  famous.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  place 

was  not  utterly  destroyed 
in  a.d.  577,  but  that  many 
of  its  buildings  remained, 
to  fall  gradually  into  ruin 
in  an  age  that  knew  little 
of  the  art  of  building  in 
stone. 

During  the  Saxon 
period,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century, 
Bath  became  important 
in  matters  connected  with 
religion  and  the  Church. 
Osric,  King  of  Hwiccia 
(the  district  covered  by  the  counties  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  Hereford  and  Worcester),  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  nunnery  here  in  676.  We  hear  nothing 
of  the  nuns  afterwards,  so  the  truth  of  the 
statement  may  be  questioned.  But  about  a 
hundred  years  later  there  was  a  cloister  for  men, 
spoken  of  as  “  that  most  famous  monastery,”  which 
was  destined  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  city.  The 
church,  which  formed  part  of  the  monasterv,  was 
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dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Abbey  Church,  though  no  part  of  our  own 
beautiful  edifice  existed  then.  The  architecture  of 
the  Saxon  church  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable. 
There  was  abundance  of  good  building  stone  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  ruined  Roman  buildings 
afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  stone  already  cut  and 
squared.  The  church  subsequently  became  famous. 

The  king  was  the  legal  owner  of  all  the  land  in  the 
city,  but  he  left  the  management  of  everything  to 
the  monks.  They  did  their  best  for  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  especially  devoted  themselves  to 
effecting  the  release  of  slaves  ;  so  the  new  Bath  must 
have  been  a  happier  place  than  its  predecessor  had 
ever  been. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  STORY  OF  KING  EDGAR  AND  HOW  HE  WAS 
CROWNED  AT  BATH. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  Saxons  came  into  our 
land  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  united  England  ; 
different  kings  ruled  over  different  tribes  of  Saxons 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  chief  of  these 
kingdoms  were  Northumbria  in  the  north,  Mercia 
in  the  centre,  and  Wessex  in  the  south  of  England. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  quarrelling  and  even  actual 
fighting  among  these  three  greater  kingdoms  ;  till 
at  last  the  king  of  Wessex  became  more  powerful 
than  the  others,  who  then  acknowledged  him  as 
their  superior. 

In  time  people  saw  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
one  king  over  the  whole  of  the  land,  so  Edgar,  who 
was  the  brother  of  the  last  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  had  been  for  a  time  a  kind  of  under-king  in 
Mercia,  was,  on  his  brother’s  death,  made  King  of 
all  England.  This  was  in  the  year  959.  You  will, 
perhaps,  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Edgar  was  only 
sixteen  years  old  when  he  became  king. 

His  reign  was  on  the  whole  very  peaceful,  for  there 
was  no  more  fighting  among  the  Saxon  kingdoms, 
and  the  only  wars  he  was  engaged  in  were  against 
their  old  enemies,  the  British,  who  still  maintained 
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their  independence  across  the  Severn.  Things,  too, 
in  his  reign  went  well  with  the  people,  and  so  he 
was  regarded  by  those  who  came  after  him  as  a  really 
great  king,  and  they  loved  to  call  him,  “  Edgar  the 
Peaceful,”  “  King  of  the  English  and  all  the  Nations 
round  about,”  or  “  Ruler  and  Lord  of  the  whole 
Isle  of  Albion.”  The  story  goes  that  after  his 
coronation  he  sailed  along  the  west  coast  of  England 
with  his  fleet  till  he  came  to  the  River  Dee,  where, 
just  to  show  how  great  he  was,  he  made  Kenneth, 
King  of  the  Scots,  Malcolm,  King  of  Cumberland 
(Cumberland  was  still  held  by  the  British),  Maccus, 
King  of  the  Isles,  and  five  kings  of  the  Welsh,  row 
him  in  a  boat,  which  he  steered,  all  the  way  from 
the  palace  of  Chester  to  the  minster  of  St.  John. 

There  is  another  story  told  about  him  and  Kenneth 
of  Scotland,  which  shows  what  kind  of  man  King 
Edgar  was. 

“  Edgar,  it  is  said,  was  but  small  of  stature,  yet 
was  he  strong  and  skilful  in  arms.  Now  one  day 
Kenneth  of  Scotland  said  at  a  feast,  when  his  heart 
was  merry  with  wine,  ‘  How  strange  is  it  that  all 
we,  so  many  kings  as  we  are,  should  serve  this  one 
man  who  is  smaller  than  any  of  us.’  And  this  was 
told  to  King  Edgar,  and  he  bade  Kenneth  come 
apart  with  him,  for  that  he  would  confer  with  him 
about  a  certain  great  matter.  So  he  took  Kenneth 
apart  into  a  certain  wood,  where  they  two  were 
alone.  Then  King  Edgar  took  out  two  swords,  and 
gave  one  to  Kenneth,  King  of  Scots,  and  took  the 
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other  himself,  and  said,  ‘  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  but 
a  small  man,  and  not  meet  to  reign  over  thee  and 
so  many  other  kings.  Now,  therefore,  take  thou 
this  sword,  and  lay  on  right  manfully,  and  let  us 
see  whether  of  us  twain  is  the  more  meet  to  rule  over 
the  other.  For  it  is  not  good  that  a  king  should 
be  swift  with  his  tongue,  as  thou  art,  unless  he  be 
also  swift  and  strong  in  battle.’  But  Kenneth, 
King  of  Scots,  would  not  draw  the  sword  against 
his  liege  lord,  the  king  of  all  Britain,  but  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  craved  pardon  for  his  saying,  for  that  it 
was  only  in  jest  that  he  had  spoken.  Thus  were 
Edgar,  King  of  all  Britain,  and  Kenneth,  King  of 
Scots,  made  friends  again  as  they  were  aforetime.” 

So  you  see,  even  if  he  was  small,  he  was  plucky. 
And  when  he  had  beaten  his  enemies,  he  seems  to 
have  shown  common  sense  in  the  way  he  treated 
them.  It  is  said  that  when  Idwal,  King  of  North 
Wales,  refused  to  continue  to  pay  the  tribute  which 
he  had  paid  to  Edgar’s  father,  Edgar  fought  against 
him,  beat  him,  and  made  him  pay  it.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  what  the  tribute  was.  There 
were  numbers  of  fierce  wolves  then  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales  :  Edgar  made  Idwal  pay  three  hundred 
wolves’  heads  every  year.  The  payment  of  such 
tribute  must  have  been  an  excellent  thing  for  all 
who  had  flocks  and  herds  on  the  mountain-sides. 

You  will  now  want  to  hear  about  the  coronation 
at  Bath,  and  all  the  great  doings  there.  Edgar  was 
not  crowned  until  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for 
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fourteen  years.  King  Edward  the  Peacemaker, 
whom  we  have  lately  lost,  was  not  crowned  for 
eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  Queen 
Victoria ;  but  fourteen  years  seems  a  very  long  time 
for  a  king  to  wait  for  so  important  a  ceremony.  Of 
course  Edgar  was  king  all  the  while,  just  as  if  he 
had  been  already  crowned,  and  why  he  waited  so 
long  I  do  not  know.  It  is  said  the  reason  was  that 
he  had  offended  the  great  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
Dunstan,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  This  is  not  very  likely  to  be  true,  but  the 
story  serves  to  show  how  great  a  change  was  coming 
over  the  land.  Instead  of  all  the  power  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  nobles  and  fighting- 
men,  the  priests,  monks  and  bishops,  who  represented 
the  cause  of  peace  and  law  and  order,  were  becoming 
very  strong,  and  many  kings  who  were  inclined  to  do 
wrong  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  Church. 

If  you  ask  me  why  Edgar  chose  to  be  crowned  at 
Bath,  I  cannot  tell  you  for  certain  ;  it  was  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  city  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  actually  the  most  important, 
in  the  whole  of  the  west  of  England.  The  more 
likely  place  for  a  West  Saxon  king  to  have  been 
crowned  was  Kingston,  near  London. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  was  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  or  Whitsunday,  which  in  the  year  973 
fell  on  the  23rd  of  May.  For  some  time  before  this 
day  everyone  in  Bath  must  have  been  busy  with 
preparations  for  the  great  event  ;  each  day  was 
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marked  by  fresh  arrivals,  for  the  king’s  command 
had  gone  forth  that  from  east  and  west  and  south 
and  north  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  should 
come  to  do  him  honour  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 
So  to  Bath  there  came  the  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  York,  and  all  the  other  illustrious  clergy 
and  the  distinguished  abbots  and  abbesses,  and  the 
earls,  the  judges,  the  generals,  and  all  to  whom 
a  position  of  dignity  gave  a  claim  to  be  summoned. 

Magnificent  preparation  was  made  for  the  great 
ceremony,  and  when  the  day  of  the  solemn  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  dawned,  the  king  was  led  with 
pomp  and  state  to  the  church,  where  all  his  princes 
were  gathered  and  the  people  eagerly  awaited  his 
coming.  In  the  king’s  train  were  seen  the  noblest 
of  his  lieges,  and  the  worthiest  abbots  clad  in  purple 
and  white  ;  then  came  a  body  of  honourable  matrons 
and  abbesses  with  their  nuns,  and  a  multitude  of 
priests  and  monks. 

Two  bishops  took  the  king  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  into  the  church,  while  all  sang  in  loud  harmony 
the  anthem,  “  Let  thy  hand  be  strengthened  and 
thy  right  hand  exalted  ;  justice  and  judgment  are 
the  preparation  of  thy  throne  ;  mercy  and  truth 
shall  go  before  thy  face  ”  ;  and  after  the  anthem 
was  added,  “  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

The  King,  after  taking  off  his  crown,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar,  and  the  archbishop,  Dun- 
stan,  intoned  in  a  loud  voice  the  Hymn  of  Praise, 
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“  We  praise  Thee,  O  God  :  we  acknowledge  Thee  to 
be  the  Lord."  And  he  could  not  keep  from  weeping 
for  joy  to  see  the  King’s  humility,  for  he  recognised 
that  this  nation  had  not  deserved  to  have  so 
humble  and  so  wise  a  sovereign.  When  the  hymn 
was  concluded,  the  bishops  raised  the  king  from  the 
ground,  and  in  reply  to  the  archbishop’s  questions, 
he  promised  that  he  would  keep  these  three  oaths  : 
“  First,  I  promise  that  the  Church  of  God  and  the 
whole  Christian  people  shall  ever  enjoy  true  peace 
under  our  authority.  Secondly,  I  promise  that  I  will 
forbid  to  men  of  every  degree  all  greed  and  injustice. 
Thirdly,  I  promise  that  in  all  judgments  I  will  com¬ 
mand  justice  and  mercy,  that  the  just,  merciful  and 
loving  God  may  grant  to  you  and  to  me  His  mercy 
and  justice.” 

Then  stood  up  the  archbishop  and  prayed  for 
him  ;  and  Oswald,  the  minister  of  Christ  and 
Archbishop  of  York,  with  grace  and  dignity  pro¬ 
nounced  a  second  prayer  and  blessing,  as  Dunstan 
had  arranged. 

This  consecration  thus  being  concluded,  the  king 
was  anointed,  while  with  one  great  voice  all  sang 
the  anthem,  “  Sadoc  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet  anointed  Solomon  king  over  Sion.”  Then, 
all  coming  before  him  said,  “  May  the  king  live  for 
ever.” 

Next,  the  archbishop  gave  him  the  ring,  girded 
him  with  the  sword,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
put  the  sceptre  and  orb  in  his  hands,  and  solemnly 
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pronounced  the  blessing  upon  him.  The  Last 
Supper  of  Our  Lord  was  celebrated,  and  then 
all  left  the  church  to  take  part  in  a  magnificent 
feast. 

So  ended  the  great  day,  perhaps  the  greatest  in 
all  the  history  of  Bath. 

Edgar  lived  only  two  years  after  his  coronation, 
but  in  this  time  he  did  much  for  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  “  because  he  loved  it  for  its  splendour, 
and  because  of  his  being  there  crowned.” 

This  account  I  have  given  you  as  it  is  related  by 
a  writer  living  at  the  time,  who  may  very  well  have 
seen  the  coronation  himself. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  DANES  ;  HOW  SWEGEN,  KING  OF 
DENMARK,  CAME  TO  BATH  AND  BECAME 
KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

You  remember  how  the  poor  British,  after  the 
Romans  had  gone  away,  were  constantly  attacked 
by  the  Saxons,  who  came  in  their  ships,  beat  the 
British  armies,  and  finally  settled  in  the  land.  Well, 
it  became  now  the  turn  of  the  Saxons  to  suffer  a 
like  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  foe  even  more  ruthless. 
In  the  year  787  three  ships,  manned  by  men  from 
either  Norway  or  Denmark,  whom  we  find  often 
spoken  of  as  Northmen  or  Danes,  landed  in  Dorset. 
The  “  reeve,”  or  magistrate,  of  Dorchester  there¬ 
upon  rode  down  to  the  coast  to  see  who  these 
strangers  were,  and,  as  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  told  him,  he  gave  orders  that  they  should 
all  be  taken  to  the  king’s  town.  But  the  Danes  did 
not  choose  to  go,  and  they  suddenly  attacked  the 
reeve  and  slew  him  and  all  his  men.  Then  they 
went  back  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away.  This 
was  only  the  beginning  of  trouble,  for  before  long 
more  ships  came,  and  wherever  the  Northmen 
landed  they  plundered  and  killed,  so  that  soon  the 
whole  land  was  in  fear  of  these  terrible  Danes, 
who  spared  neither  man,  woman  nor  child,  and 
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seemed  to  take  a  special  pleasure  in  attacking  and 
destroying  churches  and  monasteries — for  they 
were  heathens,  just  as  the  Saxons  themselves  had 
been  in  the  past.  These  marauders  never  actually 
came  to  Bath,  but  the  people  who  lived  in  our  city 
must  have  been  in  constant  terror  of  them,  for 
several  times  they  got  very  near.  In  837  they  had 
a  great  fight  at  Southampton  and  were  beaten  ; 
and  not  long  after  they  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Parret.  Here,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  the  men  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  beat 
them.  But  they  did  not  seem  to  mind  being  beaten, 
and  in  the  next  thirty  years  we  hear  of  them  as 
storming  Winchester,  and  fighting  at  Wilton,  near 
Salisbury.  By  this  time,  too,  they  had  become 
so  strong  that  they  were  beginning  to  settle,  as  the 
Saxons  had  done,  and  the  Saxons  were  not  strong 
enough  to  turn  them  out.  Once  they  came  very 
near  indeed  to  Bath,  for  in  the  year  878,  the  old 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  “  during  midwinter,  after 
Twelfth  Night,  their  army  stole  away  to  Chippenham 
and  overran  the  land  of  the  West  Saxons  and  sat 
down  there  ;  and  many  of  the  people  they  drove 
beyond  sea,  and  of  the  remainder  the  greater  part 
they  subdued  and  forced  to  obey  them,  except 
King  Alfred ;  and  he  with  a  small  band  with 
difficulty  retreated  to  the  woods  and  the  fastnesses 
of  the  moors.” 

Now  Chippenham  is  only  about  twelve  miles  from 
Bath,  so  everyone  in  the  city  must  have  been  in  a 
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state  of  great  alarm.  It  is  said  that  the  Danes 
sacked  Bath,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  Alfred,  as  I 
hope  you  may  have  already  learned,  after  staying 
some  time  in  Athelney,  an  island  in  the  marshes 
of  the  Parret,  got  his  men  together  and  defeated 
the  Danes  in  a  great  battle  at  a  place  called 
Ethandun.  Many  think  that  this  was  the  same 
place  as  Edington,  near  Bratton,  not  far  from 
Westbury.  At  Bratton  there  is  a  great  camp  on 
the  hill,  and  a  White  Horse  is  cut  in  the  chalk  on 
the  hill  side.  You  can  see  this  White  Horse  from 
Claverton  Down,  and  that  will  make  you  realise 
how  near  to  Bath  this  fighting  was.  Alfred’s  victory 
was  a  really  great  one,  and  among  other  things  he 
made  the  Danish  king  become  a  Christian.  All  the 
same,  he  did  not  succeed  in  turning  the  Danes  out 
of  England.  All  he  could  do  was  to  make  them 
settle  down  peacefully  in  that  part  of  England 
which  is  north  of  a  line  from  Chester  to  London  ;  so 
a  great  portion  of  England  became  Danish  instead 
of  Saxon.  This,  in  one  sense,  made  less  difference 
than  you  might  imagine,  for  the  Danes  were  not 
unlike  the  Saxons  in  language  and  manners,  and, 
now  that  they  were  willing  to  become  Christians, 
the  two  peoples  might  manage  to  live  together 
peaceably  enough,  if  only  their  rulers  were  wise. 

Unfortunately,  they  were  often  not  wise  ;  and 
so  after  Alfred  died,  there  was  frequent  fighting 
between  Dane  and  Saxon  ;  moreover,  fresh  bands  of 
heathen  Danes  began  again  to  land  on  our  shores. 

5— (got) 
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A  strong  king  like  Edgar,  who  had  a  fleet,  could 
keep  out  these  pirates,  and  it  is  said  that  during  his 
reign  no  Danish  ships  landed  their  men  in  England. 
But  after  him  there  was  great  misery  ;  we  hear  of 
fresh  bands  coming  into  many  parts  ;  and,  what 
concerns  us  more  nearly,  they  plundered  Exeter, 
and  sailing  up  the  Bristol  Channel  they  devastated 
all  the  fair  Somerset  land.  It  was  their  habit  to 
sail  up  a  river  as  far  as  possible,  and  then,  leaving 
a  guard  over  their  ships,  they  stole  horses  and  rode 
far  into  the  country  bringing  the  fear  of  death 
wherever  they  came. 

Swegen  Forkbeard,  as  he  was  called,  was  King  of 
Denmark,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  driven  out  of 
his  own  country  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  sought 
shelter  in  Norway  and  then  in  England,  but  that  in 
both  places  he  was  refused  help.  So  he  went  to  the 
king  of  the  Scots,  who  protected  him  until  he  was 
strong  enough  to  win  back  his  own  land.  He  could 
not  forget  the  wrong  which  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
English,  had  done  him  in  refusing  him  shelter  in 
England  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  Denmark, 
and  he  determined  to  invade  England.  Ethelred 
was  a  foolish,  incapable  king,  always  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  and  acting  weakly  and  often  cruelly, 
just  when  England,  if  ever,  had  need  of  a  wise, 
strong  leader  like  Alfred  or  Edgar. 

One  of  the  cruel,  foolish  things  he  did  was  to  put 
out  the  eyes  of  a  man  named  Ailfgar,  because  his 
father  HLlfric  had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The  son 
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seems  to  have  been  quite  loyal,  so,  as  I  said,  this 
deed  was  foolish  as  well  as  cruel ;  nor  did  it  encour¬ 
age  Ethelred’s  other  soldiers  and  commanders  to 
fight  for  him. 

Ethelred  mismanaged  everything.  Finding  that 
he  could  not  beat  the  fierce  Danes  in  war,  he  often 
paid  them  large  sums  of  money  to  go  away.  Even 
this  he  did  in  so  foolish  a  way  that  they  had  often 
done  all  manner  of  mischief  before  he  bought  them 
off.  The  Danes,  of  course,  were  tempted  to  come 
again,  in  order  to  be  paid  to  go  away,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  England  grew  very  bad  indeed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  that  caused 
Swegen  Forkbeard  to  invade  England,  whether  it  was 
the  desire  for  revenge  or  the  greed  of  plunder,  it  is 
quite, certain  that  in  the  year  994  a  large  army  of 
Danes,  helped  by  another  army  of  Norwegians  under 
Olaf,  landed  here.  They  attacked  London,  but  the 
citizens  beat  them  off.  So  they  went  round  by  sea 
to  the  south  coast  and  established  themselves  at 
Southampton,  where  they  made  the  people  give 
them  food  and  money  and  plundered  everybody 
who  refused. 

The  Chronicle  says  that  they  “  wrought  the 
utmost  evil  that  any  army  could  do,  by  burning  and 
plundering  and  man-slaying.  And  at  last  they  took 
to  themselves  horses  and  rode  as  far  as  they  would, 
and  continued  doing  unspeakable  evil.” 

At  last  Ethelred  made  a  treaty  with  them,  and 
Olaf  promised  to  go  away  with  his  army  and  never 
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return.  He  kept  his  promise  ;  but  Swegen  either 
never  made  any  promise  at  all,  or,  if  he  did,  he 
certainly  broke  it.  For  both  his  fleet  and  his  army 
stayed,  and  in  997  they  began  to  plunder  again; 
they  sailed  up  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  burned 
Watchet  and  several  other  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Channel.  They  did  not  get  very  near  to  Bath, 
but,  still,  they  were  a  great  deal  too  near  to  allow 
the  people  to  sleep  comfortably  in  their  beds. 

The  next  year  they  were  in  Dorset,  where  they 
were  always  victorious;  and  in  1001  they  made 
great  slaughter  of  an  army  of  men  from  Devon  and 
Somerset.  Another  year  passed,  and  Ethelred  did 
a  second  cruel  and  foolish  thing,  for  he  ordered  his 
people  to  kill  on  St.  Brice’s  day,  2nd  November, 
all  the  Danes  living  peaceably  in  England — who, 
by  the  way,  had  become  Christians.  Swegen 
naturally  felt  that  he  must  take  vengeance  on  the 
English  for  this  cruel  slaughter  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  there  was  now  some  sort  of  rough  justice  in 
his  plundering  and  slaying.  The  year  after,  1003, 
his  army  wras  in  Wiltshire.  Ethelred’s  commander 
was  a  coward,  and  when  the  men  of  Wilts  were 
so  near  “  that  either  army  could  look  on  the  other, 
then  he  feigned  himself  sick  ”  ;  his  men  did  not 
fight,  and  the  Danes  burned  Wilton  and  plundered 
Salisbury.  The  year  1005  was  a  time  of  rest  for 
the  poor  English  :  the  Danish  army  went  away 
to  Denmark.  But  in  1006  they  were  back  ;  they 
rode  through  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  and  “  lighted 
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their  war-beacons  as  they  went.”  Three  years  later 
they  burned  Oxford,  and  in  1010  they  were  up  the 
Thames  valley  and  in  Wessex.  You  see  that  though 
they  had  not  actually  reached  Bath,  they  were 
constantly  so  near  that  no  one  could  tell  whether 
the  next  day  would  not  hud  them  at  our  gates. 

By  1011  they  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  of  England,  captured  Canterbury  and  cruelly 
murdered  the  Archbishop.  I  must  tell  you  the  story 
of  his  murder,  for  he  was  previously  abbot  of  the 
monastery  in  Bath. 

After  taking  Canterbury  they  led  away  the  arch¬ 
bishop  a  prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  the  English  would 
pay  them  a  huge  sum  of  money  to  release  him.  But 
the  archbishop  was  a  man  of  stout  heart,  although 
he  was  not  a  soldier,  and  he  forbade  any  money  to 
be  paid  for  him.  So  the  Danes  were  furious,  and 
on  a  Saturday,  when  they  had  all  drunken  deeply, 
they  led  him  out  to  an  open  place,  and  “  there  they 
then  shamefully  slaughtered  him  ;  they  cast  upon 
him  bones  and  the  heads  of  oxen,  then  one  of  them 
struck  him  with  an  axe  upon  the  head,  so  that  with 
the  blow  lie  sank  down,  and  his  holy  blood  fell  upon 
the  earth,  and  his  holy  soul  he  sent  forth  to  God’s 
kingdom.”  These  are  the  actual  words  of  the  old 
Chronicle,  written  not  very  many  years  after  this 
cruel  deed  was  done. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  was  plenty  of  courage 
still  to  be  found  in  Saxon  hearts ;  but  when  the  leaders 
are  foolish,  courage  among  the  men  is  of  no  avail. 
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In  1013  Swegen  began  to  conquer  the  land  in  a 
more  systematic  way.  He  took  his  army  up  the 
Humber,  and  then  marched  south-west,  making  the 
people  submit  to  him  wherever  he  came — to  Oxford, 
Winchester,  and  London.  From  London  he  led 
his  men  up  the  Thames  valley  as  far  as  Wallingford, 
and  from  Wallingford  he  set  out  towards  the  west 
country.  The  poor  citizens  of  Bath  must  have 
known  that  their  turn  had  come  at  last.  Every  day 
nearer  and  nearer  came  the  terrible  army,  until 
one  morning  they  found  it  “  sitting  down  ”  before 
the  city  gates.  You  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for 
Bath  and  its  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  feel  that  they  made  a  good  fight  for  England 
and  liberty.  The  great  men,  however,  saw  that 
Swegen  was  much  too  strong  for  them  ;  so  here, 
in  our  own  city,  all  the  commanders  and  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  west  country  came  and  surrendered. 
This  surrender  at  Bath  was  looked  on  as  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  fall  of  London  soon  followed,  and 
Swegen  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  all  England. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  village  of  Swainswick, 
a  little  way  up  the  Gloucester  Road  and  well  within 
walking-distance,  was  the  place  where  Swegen  set 
up  his  headquarters.  You  may  think,  therefore,  of 
his  army  as  holding  the  camp  on  the  top  of  Little 
Solsbury  Hill.  The  camp  may  be  older  than  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  the  Danes  may 
have  made  use  of  it,  for  they  liked  to  take  advantage 
of  such  places. 
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Even  after  this  there  was  fighting  between  Danes 
and  English  ;  for  Swegen  died  the  year  after,  and 
his  son,  Canute,  or  Knut,  had  to  fight  many  battles 
before  he  was  recognised  as  king.  To  make  amends 
for  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses  Knut 
erected  several  monasteries.  The  illustration  shows 
him  superintending  the  work  of  rebuilding. 

Ethelred  the  Foolish  came  back  from  Normandy, 
in  France,  where  he  had  been  hiding  instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  in  his  own  land  to  fight  ;  he  did  very  little  and 
died  in  1016.  His  son  Edmund  was  acknowledged 
as  king  by  some  of  the  English,  while  others  obeyed 
Knut.  So  there  was  more  fighting,  till  Edmund 
died  in  the  same  year  ;  then  all  England  accepted 
Knut.  In  all  this  fighting  the  men  of  Bath  must 
have  played  their  part,  for  there  were  battles  in 
Wiltshire,  Somerset  and  Gloucestershire  ;  we  do  not, 
however,  read  of  the  Danes  coming  to  Bath  itself. 
After  Knut  two  of  his  sons  reigned  ;  and  then  once 
more  there  was  an  English  king  in  England  who 
ruled  over  Danes  and  English  alike. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


UNDER  THE  NORMAN  KINGS. 

Only  fifty  years  after  Knut  was  made  king  England 
was  again  invaded,  and  this  invasion,  different  in 
many  ways  from  former  ones,  had  effects  which 
have  lasted  to  this  day. 

England  was  not  the  only  country  invaded  by 
the  terrible  Danes.  Some  of  them  had  attacked 
the  north  of  France  and  settled  there,  making  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
River  Seine.  This  district  came  to  be  called  Nor¬ 
mandy,  or  the  country  of  the  Northmen.  They 
were  influenced  by  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived,  and  in  time  spoke  their  language,  or  at  any 
rate  something  like  it  ;  we  generally  speak  of  their 
tongue  as  Norman-French. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  unwise  king  Ethelred 
had  fled  to  Normandy  to  escape  from  his  enemies  the 
Danes.  After  his  days  a  king  named  Edward  had 
a  great  liking  for  Normans  and  called  a  great  many 
of  them  over  to  England,  making  his  own  subjects 
very  jealous  of  them.  The  ruler  of  Normandy  was 
Duke  William,  a  friend  of  Edward,  and,  after 
Edward’s  death,  William  said  that  the  dying  king 
had  promised  that  he  should  succeed  him.  Whether 
he  did  so  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  in  any  case  he 
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had  no  right  to  choose  his  successor,  for  the  English 
people  were  accustomed  to  choose  their  own  king- 
They  said  they  would  not  have  Duke  William  for 
king,  and  chose  an  earl  named  Harold,  who  was 
a  good  Englishman.  William  then  threatened  to 
come  with  an  army  and  conquer  the  country,  and 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  1066  he  landed  in 
Sussex,  and  defeated  Harold  in  the  fight  usually 
called  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  Poor  Harold  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  the  English,  feeling  that 
without  him  they  could  offer  no  further  resistance, 
accepted  the  Duke  of  Normandy  for  their  king. 

These  events  constitute  what  is  called  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  made  a  great  difference  to  England. 
The  great  men  and  the  soldiers  of  William’s  army 
settled  here,  and  William  gave  nearly  all  the  power 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  land  to  them.  He  introduced 
also  a  new  system  of  holding  the  land.  In  earlier 
times,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  king  owned 
a  good  deal  of  land,  yet  in  theory  the  land  belonged 
to  the  people,  who  often  gave  it  to  men  who  had 
done  service  to  their  country.  But  William  said 
that  all  the  land  belonged  to  him,  and  gave  large 
estates  to  his  great  men,  or  barons,  on  the  condition 
that  they  did  certain  things  for  him,  the  chief  of 
which  was  to  come  out  and  fight  for  him  when  he 
wanted  them.  If  they  did  this,  they  and  their 
children  might  continue  to  possess  the  land  ;  if 
they  failed,  the  land  was  taken  back  by  the  king. 

The  barons  did  much  the  same  on  their  own 
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account,  so  each  baron  had  a  number  of  men  who 
were  bound  to  do  for  him  as  he  had  promised  to 
do  for  the  king. 

Nearly  all  the  great  Saxon  nobles  were  left  out 
in  the  cold,  and  thus  the  poorer  people  had  now 
to  serve  new  masters,  who  did  not  understand  their 
language  and  looked  down  on  them  as  rude,  boorish 
creatures  unworthy  of  consideration.  In  time  the 
Normans  learned  to  speak  the  English  tongue, 
differences  were  forgotten,  and  Norman  and  Saxon 
became  one  people.  But  this  fusion  occupied  a 
great  many  years,  during  which  England  was  very 
unhappy.  In  William’s  reign  the  English  rebelled 
several  times,  trying  vainly  to  turn  the  king  out. 
Once  or  twice,  too,  William’s  own  barons  rose  against 
him,  and  the  people  had  to  take  part  in  the  fighting. 
But  I  am  sure  they  would  all  the  time  much  rather 
have  remained  quietly  at  home. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  rebelling, 
the  king  allowed  his  barons  to  build  castles  of  stone, 
which  were  so  strong  that  only  a  powerful  army  of 
professional  soldiers  could  take  them  by  storm.  The 
people  had  no  chance  against  the  baron,  who  was 
perfectly  safe  within  his  castle  walls.  So  long  as 
there  was  a  strong  king  who  made  his  barons  keep 
the  laws,  the  barons  in  their  castles  did  not  do  much 
harm  ;  but  when  the  king  was  weak,  the  barons  did 
very  much  as  they  liked,  and,  unhappily,  what  they 
liked  was  to  oppress  the  people  and  get  as  much 
money  out  of  them  as  they  could. 
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One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans  :  they  cared  much  more  for  religion  than  the 
Saxons  did  ;  the  latter  had  become  extremely 
careless  in  this  respect.  And  as  the  Normans  were 
great  builders,  they  at  once  began  to  build  beautiful 
churches  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  the  Saxon 
churches  were  of  wood,  but  the  Normans  made  even 
their  little  country  churches  of  stone,  thinking  that 
they  ought  to  give  of  their  best  to  the  service  of 
God.  If  you  go  to  Swainswick  you  will  find  a  door¬ 
way  in  the  church  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
church  which  the  Normans  built  there. 

In  Saxon  times,  as  I  have  told  you,  Bath  belonged 
to  the  king  and  was  governed  by  the  king’s  officer, 
or  “  reeve.”  For  a  time  it  belonged  in  the  same 
way  to  William  and  his  son,  William  the  Red.  But 
the  latter  sold  Bath  for  500  marks  to  John  de 
Villula,  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of 
Wells.  The  bishop  got  the  whole  city  of  Bath, 
including  the  abbey  and  church  of  St.  Peter,  the 
mint  where  money  was  made,  the  baths,  and  the 
right  to  levy  customs  and  tolls  on  the  citizens. 
After  this  Bath  was  ruled  by  the  bishop,  who  was 
not  only  the  head  of  the  monastery  and  church,  but 
also  a  kind  of  little  king  whom  the  citizens  had  to 
obey  m  everything. 

Bishop  John  was  so  pleased  with  Bath  that  he 
called  himself  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  instead  of 
merely  Bishop  of  Wells,  and,  as  you  know,  our  bishop 
to-day  is  called  by  the  same  title.  De  Villula  left 
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Wells  and  came  to  live  in  Bath,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  rebuild  the  monastery  and 
church  from  their  foundations,  and  restore  the  houses 
which  had  been  burned  in  the  year  1087.  The 
citizens  had  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
coming  of  Bishop  John. 

For,  when  William,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  King 
of  England,  died,  his  eldest  son  Robert  was  in 
Normandy,  and  his  second  son  William  the  Red  at 
once  made  himself  king.  Many  of  the  barons 
objected  to  this,  and  as  each  of  them  had  a  number 
of  tenants,  who  were  compelled  to  come  out  and 
fight  for  him  or  lose  the  land  they  held,  the  barons 
soon  got  an  army  together.  At  first  they  were  too 
strong  for  William,  but  he  called  upon  the  English, 
or  Saxons,  and  asked  them  to  fight  for  him  against 
his  rebellious  barons,  and  with  their  help  he  was 
victorious.  During  the  fighting  a  certain  Norman 
named  Geoffrey,  who  held  the  new-built  castle  at 
Bristol  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  rebel  barons, 
came  to  Bath,  which  belonged  to  the  king,  and  laid 
the  whole  city  waste.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  he 
burned  everything  he  could  get  at. 

When  Red  William  died,  his  brother  Henry 
succeeded  him  and  ruled  firmly  and  justly.  But 
after  his  death  the  state  of  things  in  England 
became  terrible.  Two  people  claimed  the  throne, 
a  man  named  Stephen  and  a  lady  named  Matilda. 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  was  King  Henry’s  daughter, 
Stephen  was  his  nephew.  Some  of  the  barons  did 
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not  like  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman,  and  so  civil  war 
broke  out.  The  fighting  in  itself  meant  misery  and 
suffering  for  all  the  poor  English.  But  the  fighting 
was  not  the  only  trouble  ;  neither  party  thought 
at  all  about  governing  the  land  or  keeping  law  and 
order,  and  many  barons,  who  were  cruel  and  wicked 
men,  seized  the  opportunity  to  oppress  the  people, 
so  that  the  country  was  in  a  condition  of  almost 
hopeless  wretchedness. 

Every  shire,  the  old  Chronicle  tells  us,  was  full 
of  castles,  and  every  castle  was  full  of  devils  and 
evil  men.  The  barons  took  any  of  their  neighbours 
who  were  too  weak  to  resist,  and  put  them  in  prison 
till  they  paid  money  to  be  released.  They  tortured 
their  poor  prisoners  if  they  were  unable  to  pay  or 
had  the  courage  to  refuse.  “  The  ancient  martyrs,” 
says  the  Chronicle,  “  were  not  so  ill-treated,  for  they 
hanged  men  by  the  thumbs,  or  by  the  head,  and 
smoked  them  with  foul  smoke  ;  they  put  knotted 
cords  about  their  heads  and  twisted  them  until  they 
bit  into  the  brain.  They  put  them  in  prisons  with 
adders  and  toads,  or  shut  them  up  in  close  boxes 
filled  with  sharp  stones,  and  pressed  them  there 
till  their  bones  were  broken.  Many  thousands  they 
killed  with  hunger  and  torment,  and  that  lasted  the 
nineteen  winters  while  Stephen  was  king.  In  those 
days,  if  three  men  or  four  came  riding  towards  a 
township,  all  the  township  fled  hastily  before  them, 
believing  them  to  be  robbers.”  No  wonder  that  the 
people  said  that  “  Christ  and  his  saints  slept  !  ” 
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Another  writer  tells  us  something  which  happened 
in  Bath.  The  bishop  at  that  time  was  a  man  called 
Roger,  and  he  was  one  of  Stephen’s  supporters  ; 
the  baron  who  lived  in  the  castle  of  Bristol  supported 
Matilda. 

After  describing  Bath  and  its  wonderful  springs, 
to  which,  he  says,  the  sick  came  from  the  whole 
of  England  to  bathe,  the  writer  tells  us  of  this 
Bristol  baron,  named  Geoffrey  Talbot,  saying  that 
he  was  thoroughly  bad  and  ready  to  do  any  cruel 
and  dishonourable  deed. 

Seeing  that  Bath  had  walls  and  was  a  good  place 
to  hold,  he  determined  to  try  and  take  it  unawares. 
So  very  early  one  morning,  before  it  was  quite  light, 
he  got  his  men  together,  and  they  marched  to  the 
city,  taking  with  them  ladders  and  other  means  of 
scaling  the  walls.  The  men  hid  themselves  in  a 
little  fold  in  the  ground,  while  Geoffrey  and  a  relation 
of  his  called  Gilbert,  who  was  a  skilful  scout,  stole 
on  tiptoe  round  the  walls  to  see  if  they  could  find 
a  suitable  spot  for  their  attempt.  But  they  were 
not  so  clever  as  they  thought,  for  all  of  a  sudden  out 
rushed  the  bishop’s  soldiers  and  seized  Geoffrey, 
and  having  bound  his  feet  they  carried  him  off  and 
put  him  in  prison  with  sentries  to  guard  him. 
Gilbert,  however,  was  too  quick  for  them  and  got 
safely  away. 

When  Gilbert  got  back  to  his  men  in  their  hiding- 
place  he  told  them  with  great  sorrow  what  had 
happened.  But  his  men  were  quite  equal  to  the 
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occasion,  and  they  marched  openly  up  to  the  walls 
and  asked  the  bishop  to  come  out  and  talk  to  them, 
swearing  solemnly  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go 
safely  back.  The  bishop,  simple  and  innocent, 
ready  to  believe  whatever  he  was  told,  at  once  went 
out  to  them  with  a  few  of  his  men.  The  treacherous 
Bristol  men  seized  him,  and  with  many  insults  said 
they  would  hang  him  immediately  unless  he  released 
Geoffrey. 

Meanwhile  the  bishop’s  friends  had  all  run  back 
inside  the  city  walls,  and  shut  the  gates  to  defend 
the  city.  So  the  poor  bishop,  left  all  alone,  soon 
found  plenty  of  good  reasons  why  he  should  give 
in  and  save  his  life,  and  sent  orders  for  Geoffrey  to 
be  set  free. 

When  this  had  been  done,  he  naturally  asked  to 
be  put  at  liberty,  but  his  wicked  captors  refused  ; 
and  when  he  told  them  that  they  would  be  oath- 
breakers  if  they  did  not  let  him  go,  they  answered 
that  they  had  not  sworn,  or,  if  they  were  oath- 
breakers,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  a  promise. 

The  story  breaks  off  rather  abruptly,  but  in  the 
end  it  seems  they  relented  and  did  let  him  go. 
Probably  they  made  him  pay  a  good  round  sum  for 
his  liberty. 

Even  then  the  poor  man’s  troubles  were  not  over, 
for  soon  after  King  Stephen  came  to  Bath,  and  he 
was  furious  with  the  bishop  for  having  allowed 
Geoffrey  to  escape.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
persuaded  to  forgive  him. 

6— (901) 
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The  king  then  set  off  from  Bath  and  tried  to  take 
Bristol,  but  failed  to  do  so.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  good  thing  if  he  had  succeeded  ;  the  writer 
says  some  very  unpleasant  things  about  the  Bristol 
folk.  He  says  that  “  like  starved  dogs  they  run 
about  and  ravage  all  that  belongs  to  the  king’s 
party,  carry  off  prisoners  to  Bristol,  and  by  starving 
and  torture  exact  ransoms.  Others  do  not  act 
openly  like  robbers,  but  lie  in  wait  in  peaceful 
places,  and  assuming  an  humble  appearance  and 
using  honeyed  words  entice  any  rich  men  they 
meet  into  the  city  of  Bristol” — which  he  calls  the 
“  stepmother  ”  of  all  England. 

Stepmothers  in  stories,  you  know,  are  supposed 
to  be  very  cruel  to  their  stepchildren,  and  so  the 
writer  was  very  biting  towards  Bristol. 

I  have  now  told  you  quite  enough  about  those 
cruel  times.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  next 
king,  Henry  II,  was  a  good  ruler  and  the  land  was 
happy  again  in  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  days  of  King  John  Bath  came  again  to 
troubled  times.  It  is,  however,  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  good  :  the  tyranny  of  John  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  gave  us  the  liberties 
secured  by  the  Great  Charter  of  1215. 

King  John  paid  three  visits  to  Bath,  and  his  fierce 
temper  and  stormy  fits  of  passion  were  traditions 
among  the  townsfolk.  The  Priory  remembered 
vividly  how  he  took  away  their  revenues,  allowing 
the  monks  merely  a  scanty  subsistence. 

But  when  those  dark  days  were  over,  and  John’s 
grandson,  Edward  I,  was  on  the  throne,  the  English 
looked  on  their  king  as  the  best  sovereign  who  had 
ever  ruled  over  this  country.  He,  too,  had  the 
fierce  passions  of  his  race,  but  he  kept  them  under 
control.  Sometimes  he  went  near  to  tyranny  in 
compelling  men  to  be  law-abiding  ;  but  he  realised 
that  Englishmen  will  not  have  their  liberty  taken 
from  them  even  for  their  good,  and  so  the  English 
Constitution,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  came  into 
being.  Bath  sent  her  first  representatives,  Thomas 
Sweyn  and  John  le  Luns,  to  the  national  parliament 
of  1295,  and  Henry  Batyn  and  Gervaise  le  Messeger 
were  her  members  in  1298. 

Before  these  liberties  were  won  there  was  a  sad 
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civil  war.  King  Edward’s  father,  Henry  III,  was 
very  weak,  and  lavished  English  money  on  foreign 
favourites.  The  barons  grew  angry,  and  joined 
together  under  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  great 
leader  who  had  married  the  king’s  sister.  In  1264 
Earl  Simon  defeated  Henry  at  Lewes,  and  then 
ruled,  instead  of  him  yet  through  him,  for  a  year, 
during  which  he  summoned  a  Model  Parliament. 
But  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  the  Battle  of  Evesham. 

Most  of  the  clergy  had  been  on  the  side  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  liberties ;  indeed,  the  Pope  suspended  five 
bishops  for  joining  the  popular  party.  The  Prior 
of  Bath,  Walter  de  Anno,  in  1265  had  to  write  a 
letter  to  entreat  absolution  for  many  people  ;  he 
says,  “  Whereas,  because  of  the  disturbances  excom¬ 
munication  has  been  given  against  many  persons, 
the  prior  and  convent  have  appointed  a  monk  to  ask 
humbly  for  the  benefit  of  absolution  in  their  case.” 

Just  before  this,  when  Henry  III  captured 
Northampton,  in  April,  1264,  one  of  his  prisoners 
was  John  of  Bath  ;  Baldwin  Wake  and  Richard 
Everard  were  others  with  familiar  Somerset  names. 

Henry’s  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Alexander, 
King  of  Scotland,  when  she  was  a  little  girl  of  eleven, 
and  she  was  terribly  lonely  and  homesick  in  the 
great  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Her  mother  was  anxious 
about  her  little  daughter  and  sent  her  own  physician, 
Master  Reginald  of  Bath,  to  watch  over  her.  He 
found  her  unhappy  and  pining,  and  sent  letters  to 
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her  parents  to  explain  how  things  were.  Bnt  before 
many  days  had  passed,  the  kindly  Bath  doctor  was 
dead,  poisoned  by  the  jealous  Scotsmen,  who  resented 
his  interference.  The  choice  of  Reginald  of  Bath  as 
Queen  Eleanor’s  doctor  shows  that  the  old  Roman 
city  was  still  associated  with  the  art  of  healing. 

The  lovely  lady-chapel  of  Bath  Abbey  was 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Let  us  now  try  to  realise  what  the  city  was  like 
on  that  September  day  in  1276  when  the  great  King 
Edward  I  paid  it  a  visit.  Of  course  it  was  only  a 
small  city,  contained  by  the  strong  walls  so  sorely 
needed  in  times  when  towns  were  often  stormed  and 
sacked.  Doubtless  there  were  filth  and  discomfort 
such  as  we  can  scarcely  imagine  in  these  days  of 
good  drainage  and  wide  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health,  but  the  houses  were  less  crowded  together  : 
indeed,  we  read  of  houses  surrounded  by  gardens  in 
the  middle  of  the  city.  The  smoke  of  the  fires  was 
generally  let  out  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  instead 
of  by  a  chimney,  but,  the  fires  being  of  wood,  the 
smoke  was  not  sooty  and  dirty  like  the  smoke  of  coal. 

The  houses  were  built  partly  of  wood.  In  the 
leases  granted  by  the  priory  to  tenants,  we  often  find 
the  condition  that  the  tenant  is  to  rebuild  his  house 
if  it  should  be  burned  down.  Stone  houses  were, 
however,  beginning  to  be  commoner :  probably 
some  were  built  of  the  beautiful  stone  from  Dundry, 
which  was  so  plentiful  that  it  was  taken  to  Ireland 
during  this  century,  and  employed  in  building  a 
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number  of  churches,  which  still  bear  the  stamp  of 
Somerset  workmanship. 

There  were  many  very  poor  people  in  a  city  like 
Bath,  for  though  merchants  banded  together  in 
guilds  and  helped  one  another,  yet  numbers 

of  persons  who  had 
escaped  from  hard 
country  masters  into 
the  towns  acquired  no 
assured  position  until 
they  had  learned  a  trade 
and  had  shown  their 
mettle  as  useful  work¬ 
men.  The  lot  of  the 
poor  and  suffering  was 
softened  by  the  good 
Franciscan  and  other 
friars  and  by  the  monks. 

St.  Francis,  a  man 
inspired  of  God  to 
exemplify  to  the  world 
the  knowledge  and  love 
of  our  Lord,  was  an 
Italian  and  died  in  Italy  in  1226.  He  was  filled  with 
love  towards  God  and  man,  and  even  felt  friend¬ 
ship  for  lepers — people  covered  all  over  with 
sickening  sores.  His  religion  made  him  happy  and 
not  gloomy,  and  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  Society 
of  “  Friars  Minors,”  or  Lesser  Brothers,  which  he 
founded,  made  the  lives  of  the  very  poor  much 
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happier.  These  good  brothers  landed  in  England 
two  years  before  St.  Francis  died,  and  very  soon 
they  had  begged  their  way  to  all  the  big  towns,  and 
begun  to  tend  lepers  and  other  unfortunate  people 
from  whom  most  men  shrank  in  disgust.  The  tenth 
Provincial  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Society 
in  England  was 
Brother  Hugh  of 
Bath,  and,  though 
he  died  soon  after 
he  was  appointed, 
we  ought  to  be 
proud  that  a  Bath 
man  was  chosen  to 
do  such  noble  work . 

Edward’s  visit 
was  paid  just  be¬ 
fore  he  undertook 
his  war  against 
Llewelyn,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  had 
married  by  proxy  Eleanor,  Earl  Simon’s  daughter, 
the  year  before.  While  her  brother  Aylmer  was 
bringing  her  in  a  ship  from  France  to  join  her 
husband,  the  party  was  captured  by  some  Bristol 
seamen  off  the  Scilly  Isles.  Edward  went 
straight  on  from  Bath  to  Bristol  to  see  the  captives 
and  reward  the  sailors  ;  to  whom  he  paid  the  large 
sum  of  two  hundred  marks,  equivalent  in  modern 
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money  to  about  £2,000.  The  young  couple  were  kept 
apart  a  weary  while,  but,  after  Llewelyn  yielded  to 
Edward,  the  king  allowed  the  marriage  ceremony 
to  be  repeated  in  1278. 

The  names  of  the  Bristol  sailors  are  all  preserved  : 
one  of  them  was  called  Hervy  Attewater. 

When  the  court  was  at  Bath  the  prior  was  William 
de  Anno  ;  his  family  came  from  the  village  of 
Compton  Dando,  near  Iveynsham.  One  of  the 
things  recorded  about  the  king’s  visit  is  that  his 
clerks  gave  safe-conducts  to  two  of  the  monks, 
Henry  and  Thomas  de  Anno,  probably  relatives 
of  the  Prior,  to  go  to  Waterford  in  Ireland,  where 
Bath  Priory  had  a  daughter-house. 

You  may  be  sure  that  during  the  royal  visit  all 
the  great  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  flocked  to 
court  in  their  fur-edged  gowns  covered  with  silver 
buttons.  Among  them  would  be  the  Lady  Matilda 
de  Champflower,  of  Batheaston,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  convent  that  a  day  of  feasting  and 
entertainment  for  the  poor  was  kept  every  year  in 
her  honour.  There  would  also  be  the  important 
family  of  the  Gurneys,  from  their  castle  at  English- 
combe  ;  one  of  them,  John  Gurney,  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  king  in  Wales  the  year  after.  Nuns, 
there  may  have  been,  from  Godstow,  where  Reginald 
of  Bath  sent  his  niece,  or  from  the  Norman  abbey 
of  Romsey  in  Hampshire,  where  the  prior’s  relative, 
Alice  de  Anno,  was  a  nun.  Nuns  were  not  kept  so 
closely  and  strictly  as  we  may  imagine ;  King 
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Edward’s  own  daughter,  Mary,  who  was  a  nun  at 
Amesbury,  was  allowed  to  go  and  see  her  father  from 
time  to  time.  The  Bath  ladies  rejoiced  to  send 
their  daughters  to  such  famous  convents  to  learn 
to  do  the  exquisite  embroidery,  which  was  the 
wonder  of  Europe  ;  Pope  Innocent  IV  at  Lyons 
asked  who  had  made  the  lovely  vestments,  and  was 
astonished  when  he  was  told  that  they  were  the 
work  of  English  nuns. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  time  when  the  abbey  most 
nearly  accomplished  the  good  purposes  aimed  at 
by  the  founder  of  the  order,  St.  Benedict.  As  we 
turn  the  pages  of  the  convent’s  book,  we  read  of  the 
almoner,  who  relieved  the  poor  and  aided  scholars, 
and  of  the  kind  efforts  to  help  neighbours,  as  when 
the  prior  offered  prayers  for  anyone  who  would 
bring  water  by  a  conduit  to  the  abbey  at  Muchelney, 
where  thirst  reigned  on  that  island  amid  stagnant 
pools  ;  and  we  see  how  history  was  being  written, 
music  noted,  churches  painted  with  Bible  pictures, 
and  lepers  tended,  and  we  feel  how  great  was  the 
influence  which  these  white  minsters  exerted  in 
bettering  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  people. 

In  1242  there  was  a  great  quarrel  between  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Bath  and  Wells  as  to  which  should 
elect  the  bishop.  In  the  end  it  was  settled  that  the 
fur-cuffed  canons  should  ride  out  from  Wells,  and 
the  black  monks  from  Bath,  to  Faringdon  Gurney, 
and  should  share  in  the  election.  But  money  had  to 
be  poured  out  like  water  before  this  settlement 
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could  be  arrived  at.  King  Henry  was  away  fighting 
for  part  of  France  against  the  French  king,  St. 
Louis.  He  had  just  been  defeated  at  Taillebourg, 
when  the  monks  sent  from  Bath  arrived  :  they  found 
him  at  Bordeaux,  much  afflicted.  He  wanted  them 
to  have  his  French  favourite,  Peter  Chaceporc  or 
Huntpig,  for  bishop.  The  prior  of  Bath  wrote 
back  politely  but  firmly  to  say  that  they  had  gone 
into  the  church  and  sung,  “  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our 
hearts  inspire,”  and  then  chosen  the  best  man  they 
knew ;  that  this  created  a  spiritual  marriage 
between  the  choosers  and  the  chosen  and  they 
could  not  go  back  on  their  choice. 

Messengers  had  also  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope  at 
Rome,  and  money  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews 
to  defray  the  expenses.  The  Jews  were  hated  mem¬ 
bers  of  every  community.  In  many  of  the  priory 
leases  we  read  that  the  house  is  let  only  on  condition 
that  it  shall  never  be  sublet  to  a  Jew.  Nevertheless, 
sometimes  the  rich  possessions  of  the  convent  had 
to  be  given  up  to  them,  if  the  Jewish  money-lenders 
could  not  be  otherwise  satisfied. 

Bath  Priory  had  some  lovely  treasures,  notably 
a  silk  frontal  for  the  altar  with  a  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  embroidered  on  it,  a  gold-woven  cope 
with  the  story  of  Jesse,  and  a  cloth  of  gold  with 
pictures  of  Friars  Minors,  given  by  Robert  Burnell, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  a  bosom  friend  of  King  Edward.  Other 
curious  gifts  of  Bishop  Burnell  were  two  memorials 
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of  Edward’s  Crusade  in  the  Holy  Land— a  curtain 
of  silk  wrought  by  the  infidels,  and  another  fluffy 
curtain  made  of  camels’  hair. 

You  must  not  think  that  Bath  was  altogether 
a  town  of  monks  and  priests.  Flemish  merchants, 
one  of  whom  is  called  Master  Thomas  the  Fleming, 
came  to  buy  wool  for  the  looms  of  Flanders,  and 
were  glad  enough  to  pay  a  tax  to  help  on  the  king’s 
wars,  if  they  might  only  carry  away  to  their  weavers 
the  rich,  soft  fleeces  from  Somerset  pastures.  In 
fact,  the  trade  and  crafts  of  the  city  were  large  and 
important.  The  townsmen  managed  their  business 
affairs  in  their  common  hall.  They  ordered  their 
lives  by  rules  for  good  workmanship,  pure  dyes  and 
just  payments,  in  a  way  which  is  much  easier  in 
small  communities  than  in  our  overgrown  cities. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town — Saxon  and  Norman- 
French,  and  the  German  Abbot  Eugenius  (who 
was  appointed  at  the  request  of  Margaret,  Edward’s 
second  queen) — rubbed  against  each  other  and 
helped  to  make  our  beautiful  English  language, 
which  was  growing  into  form  in  this  century.  The 
same  people  are  called  by  a  French  nickname  one 
day,  and  by  an  English  one  the  day  after  ;  thus,  a 
frequenter  of  the  convent  signs  his  name  Baderun 
to-day  and  Badekur  to-morrow — -the  meaning  being 
Bath-run.  Latin  was  not  quite  a  dead  language  : 
small  farmers,  bailiffs  and  shopkeepers  kept  their 
accounts  in  that  tongue,  with  bits  of  English  mixed 
in  like  plums  in  a  pudding. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


CHAUCER,  AND  THE  BLACK  DEATH. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  a  stirring  one  for 
England  in  general  and  Bath  in  particular  ;  it  was 
the  age  when  books  of  genius,  which  are  still  read 
with  both  profit  and  pleasure,  were  first  written  in 
the  English  tongue.  Two  great  poets,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  and  William  Langland,  wrote  books  which 
are  splendid  reading  for  us  now,  just  as  they  were 
for  our  ancestors  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  they  both 
tell  a  good  deal  about  the  West  of  England,  Chaucer 
in  the  diction  of  the  gentlepeople,  Langland  in  the 
speech  of  the  poorer  and  humbler  folk.  A  great 
French  prose-writer,  called  Froissart,  also  makes 
the  fourteenth  century  live  for  us,  and,  as  he  paid 
two  long  visits  to  England,  we  are  well  supplied 
with  lanterns  to  light  up  that  far  distant  past. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  England  was  a 
country  of  Saxons  governed  by  Normans ;  but, 
by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  two  languages  and 
the  two  peoples  had  blended.  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
used  a  language  composed  partly  of  Norman  and 
partly  of  Saxon  elements,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  modern  English.  He  wrote  a  long  poem 
called  “  The  Canterbury  Tales.”  It  was  the  fashion 
in  those  days  to  pray  to  the  holy  Saints  when  one 
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was  ill  or  in  danger,  and,  if  the  prayer  appeared  to 
be  granted,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Saint’s 
tomb  or  shrine  to  return  thanks.  In  this  poem 
Chaucer  tells  us  how  he  rode  from  London  to  Canter¬ 
bury  to  thank  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket.  He  joined  a 
party  bound  on  the  same 
errand  —  for  travelling 
alone  at  that  time  was 
not  very  safe. 

There  was  a  knight, 
going  to  give  thanks  for 
having  come 
home  safe  from 
the  war  ;  there 
were  a  mer¬ 
chant,  a  lawyer, 
and  twenty-six  others. 

Among  them  was  a  lady 
from  Bath,  whose  trade 
was  cloth-making,  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  trade  in 
England  ;  Edward  Ill’s 
queen,  Philippa,  had 
come  from  Hainault ,  a  famous  place  for  cloth- weaving : 
with  her  had  come  one  John  Kemp,  who  began  the 
trade  in  Norwich  in  1331,  whence  it  very  soon  spread 
to  other  towns  of  England.  The  poet  speaks  of 
the  “  Wife  of  Bath  ”  as  a  better  weaver  than  the 
folk  of  Ypres  and  Ghent,  two  towns  in  Flanders, 
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of  which  he  had  probably  heard  from  his  wife, 
Philippa  Roet,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  what  this  Bath  lady  looked 
like.  She  wore  a  hat  as  wide  as  a  shield  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  but  on  Sundays  she  went  to  church  in  a 
head-dress  which  weighed  a  pound,  perhaps  with  a 
long,  pointed  top,  or  with  horns  at  the  sides.  On 
her  j  oumey  she  wore  fine  scarlet  stockings  and  spurs 
on  her  shoes. 

She  had  had  five  husbands,  and  was  married  at 
the  church-porch  to  the  first  of  them  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  She  -was  a  practised  traveller,  having  made 
a  pilgrimage  thrice  to  Jerusalem,  and  also  journeyed 
to  Galicia  in  Spain,  to  Italy,  and  to  Germany. 
Pilgrimages  taught  people  much  about  foreign 
countries  ;  rich  and  poor  alike  took  these  journeys, 
for  the  great  religious  foundations  kept  open  house, 
treating  rich  and  poor  with  equal  hospitality.  The 
port  of  Bristol  was  so  handy  that  citizens  of  Bath 
may  have  gone  on  pilgrimages  a  little  more  often 
than  inhabitants  of  towns  further  inland.  For  her 
amusement  at  home  she  went  to  see  Miracle  Plays 
and  processions  and  to  hear  sermons,  besides 
gossiping  with  her  neighbours. 

In  the  course  of  her  story  she  says  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  “  in  London  all  that  Lent.”  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  sent 
up  to  London  by  the  townsfolk.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  we  have  seen,  Bath 
began  to  return  two  members,  and  though  at  first 
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the  members  disliked  going  and  the  city  unwillingly 
paid  the  expenses  of  their  journey  and  maintenance, 
they  no  doubt  soon  found  the  use  of  such  repre¬ 
sentation  and  began  to  like  the  possession  of  a 
voice  in  public 
matters. 

We  are  told, 
too,  that  the 
"Wife  of  Bath” 
knew  a  great 
deal  about  a 
good  many  old 
Latin  authors, 
as  well  as 
Dante’s  beauti¬ 
ful  Italian 
poem,  “The 
Divine  Com¬ 
edy.”  If  she 
was  a  fair 
specimen  of  the 
Bath  ladies,  you 
see  what  good 
schools  must 
have  existed 
in  the  city,  whether  belonging  to  the  religious 
houses  or  to  the  merchants’  guilds.  We  must 
try  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  Middle  Ages 
were  always  dark  ages.  There  was  much  cruelty, 
injustice  and  misery,  but  the  spirit,  courage  and 
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patience  of  our  forefathers  were  as  a  light  amid  the 
darkness. 

The  army  was  collected  in  a  way  different  from 
that  now  in  vogue.  Every  manor  belonged  to  some 
lord,  who  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  few  men  for 
military  service,  and  so,  whatever  war  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  whether  against  King  Philip  of  Valois  and  the 
French,  or  against  Henry  of  Trastamare  in  Spain, 
some  Bath  men  were  sure  to  have  been  in  the  thick 
of  it,  and  they  would  tell  their  friends  at  home  about 
the  English  archers  at  Crecy,  who  “  let  fly  their 
arrows  so  wholly  together  and  so  thick  that  it 
seemed  snow,”  or  how  “  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
King  Don  Peter  held  their  Easter  at  Burgos  ”  after 
the  Battle  of  Najara.  Froissart  says  that  among 
the  lords  who  were  in  the  company  of  the  young 
Black  Prince  at  Crecy  was  the  Lord  Delaware.  He 
owned  Brislington,  near  Keynsham,  not  far  from 
Bath  ;  perhaps  the  fine  church  which  he  built  at 
Brislington  was  a  thank-offering  for  the  victory  of 
Crecy  ;  for  “  that  night  they  thanked  God  for  this 
good  adventure,  and  made  no  boast  thereof,  for  the 
king  would  that  no  man  should  be  proud  or  make 
boast,  but  every  man  humbly  to  thank  God.” 

A  horrible  sickness  called  the  Black  Death  visited 
England  in  1348-9.  It  reached  Bath  in  January, 
1349.  There  were  no  sanitary  inspectors  then,  nor 
was  any  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  disease 
known.  Persons  who  were  strong  and  healthy  at 
dawn  were  stricken  down  by  midday  and  dead  at 
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sunset.  Sixty  corpses  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave  in  one  day.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
died  ;  so  did  the  Princess  Joanna  on  the  eve  of 
her  marriage  to  King  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  : 
by  the  plague  she  perhaps  escaped  a  worse  fate. 
So  many  priests  perished  between  June  and  mid- 
September  that  the  king  had  440  livings  vacant, 
whereas  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year  he  had  only  presented  thirty-six 
priests  to  benefices. 

At  Bath  Priory  in  1344  there  had  been  thirty 
professed  monks  under  Prior  John  de  Ford  ;  after 
the  Pestilence  there  were  only  sixteen,  nor  did  the 
convent  ever  rise  again  to  its  old  numbers.  The 
Black  Death  injured  religious  life  greatly,  for  such 
immense  numbers  of  good  and  learned  clergy  died 
that  their  places  had  to  be  filled  by  men  of  every 
kind,  many  of  them  with  neither  qualifications  nor 
vocation  for  the  holy  life.  So  many  rich  laymen 
also  died  that  hospitals,  schools  and  other  useful 
institutions,  which  they  had  supported,  fell  into 
decay.  Family  life  was  swept  away,  and  people 
struggled  up  as  best  they  could.  The  successors 
of  the  good  Friars  Minors  had  already  lost  much  of 
their  early  piety  even  before  the  Black  Death,  and 
now  a  new  generation  grew  up,  many  of  whom  had 
become  worldly,  only  trying  to  get  money  and  good 
food  instead  of  carrying  the  love  of  Christ  into  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

But  the  Pestilence  had  a  good  effect  in  one 
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direction.  It  so  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
labourers  that  the  richer  people  had,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  offer  higher  wages  to  the  workers  on  their 
estates.  True,  laws  were  made  to  prevent  the 
demand  for  higher  wages,  but  the  result  was 
rebellion  and  bloodshed,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
people’s  cause  was  triumphant. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Nine  miles  from  Bath  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Farleigh  Hungerford  still  stand.  They 
are  now  merely  fragments  of  past  greatness. 

In  1415,  when  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  rode  out 
over  the  drawbridge  with  his  men-at-arms,  on  his 
way  to  the  war  in  France,  the  boys  of  Bath,  full  of 
admiration,  no  doubt  listened  to  the  clatter  of  the 
arms,  and  peered  at  the  great  bows  of  the  archers. 
We  are  proud  to  know  that  Sir  Walter  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  great  battle  that  was  fought  on 
St.  Crispin’s  Day.  It  was  his  wish  for  ten  thousand 
more  Englishmen  that  called  forth  King  Henry  V’s 
noble  words  : 

“  If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss  ;  and  if  to  live, 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour.” 

When  we  read  Shakespeare’s  great  play,  we  must 
not  forget  that  one  of  the  heroes  who  fought  against 
such  dreadful  odds  and  knelt  with  all  the  host  on 
the  battlefield  of  Agincourt  and  sang  the  psalm, 

“  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the  glory,” 
was  a  Somerset  worthy  who  lived  close  to  Bath. 

But  through  all  the  battles  peaceful  home-life 
went  on  in  our  city.  We  can  peep  inside  and  see 
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what  some  of  the  homes  were  like  ;  for  the  wills 
made  by  the  townspeople  have  been  kept  safely  all 
these  hundreds  of  years. 

One  is  the  will  of  a  weaver  called  Thomas  Chaun- 
celer,  who  died  in  1496.  We  can  see  from  the  hand¬ 
some  things  he  left  behind  him — silver  cups, 
bowls  and  salt-cellars,  scarlet  gowns  and  fur  cloaks, 
that  he  was  a  well-to-do  man.  His  love  for  the 
churches  round  Bath  must  have  been  warm  :  he 
bequeathed  money  and  great  wax-torches  to  many 
of  them.  Two  of  his  weaving-looms  he  willed  to  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  in  Stall es.  You  may  wonder 
what  use  a  church  could  make  of  a  loom  ;  in  olden 
times  churches  had  very  curious  property  bequeathed 
to  them  :  St.  Michael’s  had  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  at 
Pilton  there  was  a  “  cow-warden  ”  to  tend  the 
herd  which  had  been  left  to  the  church. 

In  .spite  of  foreign  wars  up  to  1453  and  civil 
wars  during  the  rest  of  the  century,  or  most  of  it, 
England  was  rich  and  prosperous.  Somerset  is  full  of 
churches  with  beautiful  towers  and  lovely  traceried 
windows,  built  in  what  is  called  the  Perpendicular 
style  of  architecture  ;  this  style  was  at  its  best  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  wool  merchants 
were  showing  their  gratitude  to  God  for  His  goodness 
by  enlarging  and  rebuilding  their  parish  churches. 

Thomas  Chaunceler  left  a  handsome  sum  towards 
the  repair  of  Bath  Abbey.  Though  a  few  of  the 
monks  seem  to  have  been  “  black  sheep,”  we  can 
clearly  see  by  the  wills  of  the  citizens  that  upon  the 
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whole  Bath  men  were  proud  of  their  church.  When 
the  black-hooded  clergymen  of  the  Abbey  rode  out 
to  their  outlying  manors,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
country  people  were  glad  to  see  them. 

Among  the  churches  to  which  Thomas  Chaunceler 
left  torches  is  that  at  Englishcombe,  the  little 
village  where  you  may  still  see  the  great  barn 
where  Bath  clergy  stored  their  tithes.  Here  would 
be  tithes  of  the  vines  of  Lyncombe,  pointing  to  the 
industry  of  those  days  when  vines  were  cultivated 
profitably,  a  feat  which  few  English  farmers  can 
do  nowadays. 

On  the  days  when  great  benefactors  were 
remembered,  that  is,  nineteen  times  a  year, 
the  monks  distributed  food  to  a  hundred  poor 
persons.  They  helped  to  support  the  hospital  in 
Chapel  Court,  Hot-Bath  Street,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  three  hundred  years 
before  for  the  poor  by  Bishop  Reginald,  as  well  as 
St.  Lazarus’s  Hospital  for  lepers.  The  bishop, 
appointed  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  was 
a  learned  doctor,  and  no  doubt  the  Abbey  proved 
a  great  blessing  to  the  community  by  helping  to 
cure  the  sick  who  came  to  use  the  waters.  A 
friend  of  King  Edward  I  lived  for  many  years  at 
the  Abbey,  and  was  at  last  cured  of  his  disease. 

In  1449  Bishop  Beckington  made  a  visitation  of 
the  Abbey,  and  wrote  afterwards  to  tell  the  Prior 
how  angry  the  saintly  King  Henry  VI  was  because 
one  of  the  monks  had  taken  to  evil  ways.  Before 
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Beckington  was  bishop  he  was  secretary  to  the  good 
and  gentle  king,  and  in  1442  he  went  to  Bordeaux 
to  try  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  his  master  and 
a  French  princess.  One  of  the  young  men  who  went 
in  his  train  kept  a  diary,  and  so  we  know  a  good  deal 
about  him  through  the  worm-eaten  old  pages 
written  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago.  We  read 
that  he  dined  at  his  native  village  of  Beckington  on 
the  13th  of  June,  and  that  Lord  Hungerford  of 
Farleigh,  of  whom  we  made  mention  in  connection 
with  Agincourt,  sent  two  flagons  of  wine  for  the 
bishop’s  table. 

There  are  not  many  portraits  in  existence  of 
people  living  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  diary 
tells  us  that  the  secretary  took  with  him  an  artist, 
to  paint  the  likenesses  of  the  French  princesses  “  in 
their  kirtles  simple,  and  their  beauty  and  colour  of 
skin,  and  their  countenances,”  as  the  king  had 
enjoined. 

In  France  the  diarist  found  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War  still  going  on,  though  the  French  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  freeing  their  country  from  the  English- 
In  the  battle  of  Chatillon  in  1453,  the  last  great 
battle  of  the  war,  our  Bath  friends,  the  Hunger- 
fords,  met  with  misfortune.  Old  Sir  Walter’s 
grandson,  Lord  Moleyns,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  relations  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  his 
ransom  sooner,  he  was  held  captive  for  seven  years. 
In  his  father’s  will  we  read  how  hard  it  was  to 
borrow  the  hundreds  of  pounds  required,  and  how 
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the  beautiful  tapestries  embroidered  with  wild  cats 
of  the  mountains,  the  great  silver  bowls  with  arch¬ 
angels  on  the  covers,  and  the  lovely  furniture 
of  Farleigh  Castle  were  pledged  to  raise  the  sum 
needed. 

In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  during  the  middle  of 
the  century,  most  Bath  people  sided 
with  Henry  VI.  The  whole  country 
was  racked,  not  only  by  the  wars 
between  the  Red  and  the  White 
Roses  (the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist 
parties)  but  by  petty  quarrels  among 
the  lords,  who  tried  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  force  of  arms.  For 
instance,  Lord  and  Lady  Moleyns 
of  Farleigh  sent  a  company  of  a 
thousand  armed  men,  and  turned 
the  wife  and  servants  of  John 
Paston  out  of  his  house  at  Gresham 
in  Norfolk,  and  carried  away  two 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  property. 

This  Lord  Moleyns  was  beheaded 
in  1464,  after  fighting  on  the  Lancastrian  side  at 
Hexham.  Farleigh  Castle  was  then  given  to  a  very 
great  man,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother 
of  Edward  IV,  whom  Shakespeare  calls,  “  False, 
fleeting,  perjured  Clarence.” 

Everyone  in  Bath  must  have  known  in  December, 
1477,  of  the  death  of  Clarence’s  wife,  Isabel.  The 
Duchess  died  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  but 
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her  angry  husband  trumped  up  a  false  charge 
against  a  widow,  named  Ankarette  Twynyho,  of 
Cayford  in  Somerset,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Duchess’s  attendants,  accusing  her  of  having 
murdered  her  mistress.  So  on  a  certain  Saturday 
afternoon,  eighty  riotous  persons  broke  into  Mistress 
Twynyho’s  house,  by  the  Duke’s  order,  and  carried 
her  off  to  Bath.  On  Sunday  the  wild  rabble  dragged 
her  away  to  Warwick,  taking  all  her  money  and 
jewels,  though  they  had  no  legal  warrant  against  her. 
The  poor  lady’s  daughter  and  her  husband  were 
driven  away  from  Warwick,  lest  they  should  plead 
in  her  defence.  On  the  following  Tuesday  Clarence 
presided  over  a  mock  trial  in  the  Guildhall,  where 
Ankarette  was  charged  with  having  given  a  draught 
of  poisoned  ale  to  the  Duchess.  Clarence  compelled 
the  sheriff  to  have  her  drawn  through  the  town, 
and  hanged  at  Myton.  It  is  inscribed  in  the  Patent 
Rolls  of  England  that  “  the  jury  for  fear  gave  the 
verdict  contrary  to  their  conscience,”  and  then 
went  in  their  remorse,  and  kneeled  down  and  begged 
Ankarette’s  forgiveness.  The  king  had  the  judg¬ 
ment  noted  in  the  Rolls  as  “  void  and  of  no  effect.” 
But  the  poor  lady  was  dead,  and  the  reversal  of  the 
sentence  seems  almost  a  mockery. 

The  only  occasion  when  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
approached  Bath  was  in  1471.  Poor  Queen  Mar¬ 
garet  was  in  sad  trouble  in  those  Spring  days.  Early 
on  Easter  morning,  her  champion,  Warwick  the 
Kingmaker,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  at  Barnet  ; 
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and  she  landed  at  Weymouth  with  her  son  Prince 
Edward  on  that  very  day.  They  made  their  way 
northwards  through  Lancastrian  Somerset.  On  the 
29th  of  April  Edward  IV,  at  Cirencester,  heard  that 
they  were  expected  to  arrive  at  Bath  that  same  day. 
On  reaching  Malmesbury  he  was  told  that  the 
Lancastrian  army  had  indeed  been  at  Bath  but  had 
turned  aside  to  Bristol.  He  went  to  Sodbury  Hill 
to  try  to  find  them,  but  they  had  moved  off  to 
Gloucester.  In  the  end  the  battle  took  place  at 
Tewkesbury.  Bath  folk  must  have  been  very  glad 
to  escape  the  slaughter  and  pillage  that  followed  the 
defeat  of  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians,  and  the 
murder  of  her  only  son  in  the  field  which  is  still 
called  the  “  Bloody  Meadow.” 

A  great  blot  on  this  century  of  sorrow  was  the 
burning  of  heretics,  which  began  in  1401.  We  hear, 
happily,  of  no  burnings  at  Bath.  Agnes  Cole,  a 
Bath  woman,  got  into  trouble  for  her  outspoken 
heresies.  She  had  become  a  Lollard,  as  Protestants 
were  then  called,  and  declared  that  it  was  waste  to 
give  to  the  “  Holy  Trinity  ”  at  Bath,  and  that  she 
wished  the  road  to  Salisbury  was  choked  up  with 
“  bremmel,”  or  brambles,  to  stop  people  from 
going  there  on  pilgrimages.  She  was  made  to 
recant  in  the  great  church  of  Bath. 

The  man  who  did  most  for  the  city  at  this  time 
was  Bishop  Oliver  King,  who  began  the  new  build¬ 
ings  of  the  present  Abbey.  He  died  in  1503  ;  his 
will  shows  what  a  truly  pious  man  he  was.  It 
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begins  with  these  words  :  “  This  is  the  victory 

which  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  Faith.”  He 
bequeathed  his  body  to  the  church  of  Bath,  and 
willed  that  “  a  dyner  and  repaste  be  made  for  the 
poor,  and  not  for  the  rich,  for  my  remuneracion  is 
not  in  the  place  I  goo  from,  but,  as  my  hope  is,  in 
that  place  which  I  goo  to.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  STORY  OF  BISHOP  OLIVER  KING. 

Oliver  King  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  After  taking  his  degree  he 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he 
also  served  Edward  IV  as  secretary  for  all  his  French 
correspondence.  He  was  a  priest ;  this  may  strike 
you  as  strange,  but  the  clergy  were  much  better 
educated  than  most  other  people,  and  so  we 
find  that  in  these  times  most  of  the  great  officials 
who  helped  the  king  to  carry  on  the  government  of 
the  land  were  clergymen.  In  the  reign  of  the  next 
king,  the  cruel  Richard  III,  Oliver  lost  his  place, 
but  Henry  VII,  who  defeated  Richard  at  Bosworth 
Field,  made  him  secretary  again,  and  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  arranging  the  peace  with  the 
French  king.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  he  was  a 
good  and  clever  man,  and  that  the  king  trusted 
him  greatly. 

After  a  time  he  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
and  then  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  1495  he  was 
“translated,”  that  is,  he  ceased  to  be  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  became  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Two  years  later  the  king  made  a  journey  through 
the  west  country,  and  naturally  Oliver  King 
accompanied  him  to  help  and  advise  him.  In 
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September,  1497,  the  king  and  the  bishop  came  to 
Somerset  and  entered  Wells  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  was 
probably  the  first  time  the  bishop  had  set  foot  in 
Wells  since  his  appointment  as  bishop. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  been  there  before 
in  his  life,  for  though,  when  he  had  been  made  arch¬ 
deacon,  he  ought  strictly  to  have  gone  to  Wells  to 
be  “  installed,”  that  is,  presented  to  the  church  and 
the  people  as  their  new  archdeacon,  he  sent,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  time,  someone  to  represent  him. 
I  do  not  think  he  stayed  away  because  he  was  idle 
or  indifferent  about  his  work,  but  because  he  had 
the  king’s  work  to  do  while  holding  each  of  his 
high  dignities,  and  it  was  thought  quite  natural 
and  proper  for  a  bishop  to  get  someone  else  to  do 
his  work  in  his  diocese  if  the  king  wanted  him  for 
other  things.  To-day  our  bishop  has  so  much  to 
do  and  has  to  work  so  hard,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  undertake  other  duties. 

Two  years  later  Oliver  King  had  time  to  attend 
to  his  work  as  bishop  ;  he  paid  a  visit  to  Bath,  and 
while  there  he  had  a  wonderful  dream. 

The  great  church,  which  you  remember  had  been 
rebuilt  long  ago  by  Bishop  John  de  Villula,  had  for 
some  reason  become  almost  ruinous.  Probably  the 
monks  had  not  enough  money  to  spend  upon 
keeping  it  in  repair.  Anyhow,  it  was  in  such  a 
bad  condition  that  it  troubled  Oliver  greatly,  and 
when  he  went  to  bed,  after  thinking  of  and  praying 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  king  and  the  land,  he  dreamt 
this  dream. 

He  saw  in  his  dream  a  vision  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
with  angels  ascending  and  descending  by  a  ladder, 
near  the  foot  of  which  was  a  fair  olive  tree  supporting 
a  crown,  and  he  heard  a  voice  which  said,  “  Let  an 
olive  establish  the  crown,  and  let  a  king  restore 
the  church.”  This  dream,  when  he  awoke,  com¬ 
forted  him  greatly  ;  he  told  it  to  his  friends,  applying 
it  partly  to  the  king  his  master,  and  partly  to  him¬ 
self  ;  to  his  master,  because  the  olive,  being  the 
emblem  of  peace  and  plenty,  seemed  to  him  to  allude 
to  King  Henry  VII,  who  was  worthily  accounted 
the  wisest  and  most  peaceable  king  in  all  Europe  ; 
to  himself,  because  he  was  not  only  the  chief  coun¬ 
sellor  of  the  king  and  had  been  his  ambassador  to 
conclude  peace  with  France,  but  also  because  he 
carried  both  the  olive  and  the  king  in  his  own  name  : 
it  seemed,  therefore,  that  he  was  specially  designed 
for  this  work  of  restoring  the  church  to  which  he 
felt  so  strongly  drawn. 

Indeed,  the  dream  had  such  an  effect  upon  him 
that  he  set  to  work  at  once  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the  story  of 
his  dream  should  be  carved  in  stone,  so  that  all  men 
in  times  to  come  should  know  how  he  had  been 
divinely  led  to  his  holy  work. 

Of  his  church  not  very  much  remains  now,  but 
the  good  bishop  has  had  his  way  ;  if  you  go  and 
stand  in  front  of  the  west  end  of  the  abbey,  there 
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you  will  see  carved  in  stone,  as  he  had  ordered,  a 
ladder  on  each  side  of  the  great  window  and  angels 
going  up  and  down.  On  the  north  side  of  the  window 
there  were  carved  an  olive  and  a  crown  and  two 
Latin  sentences,  one  meaning  “  It  is  from  on  high,” 
and  the  other  a  verse  taken  from  the  9th  chapter  of 
J udges,  which  in  our  English  Bible  runs  thus : 
“  The  trees  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over  them, 
and  said  to  the  olive  tree  ‘  Reign  thou  over  us.’  ” 
But  these,  I  fear,  have  so  perished  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  find  them.  The  figures  of  the  angels  are 
sadly  broken,  so  that  you  can  hardly  tell  what  they 
are  meant  for,  but  when  you  look  at  them  I  want 
you  to  remember  the  story  of  Oliver  King,  and  to 
learn  that  even  if  bishops  in  that  age  could  not 
always  give  to  their  work  the  time  that  we  should 
now  think  right,  they  were  none  the  less  pious 
and  godfearing  men  who  did  much  good  to  the 
people. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  building  was 
not  finished,  though  the  head  of  the  monastery, 
Prior  Birde,  and  his  successor  both  did  their  best  and 
spent  great  sums  of  money  upon  the  work.  Forty 
years  later,  the  monastery  was  broken  up,  the 
monks  were  turned  out  of  their  house,  and  their 
money  and  goods  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
king. 

When  this  was  done  no  one  cared  about  keeping 
the  church  in  repair,  much  less  about  finishing  it, 
and  it  was  not  till  about  fifty  years  later  still  that 
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Bishop  Montague  completed  the  work  so  piously 
begun  by  good  Bishop  Oliver  King. 

Whenever  you  pass  the  great  west  front  of  our 
beautiful  Abbey,  do  not  forget  to  cast  just  a  glance 
at  the  stone-carved  picture  of  the  dream,  and 
remember  the  story  of  the  bishop  who  did  so  much 
for  the  church. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  REFORMATION. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII  brought  sad  changes  to 
Bath.  You  have  heard  how  good  Bishop  Oliver 
King  began  to  rebuild  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  which  had  nearly  fallen  into  ruins. 
He  was  succeeded  by  a  foreigner,  an  Italian  named 
Adrian  de  Castello,  a  Cardinal,  and  owing  to  his 
duties  at  Rome  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  was 
interrupted  for  a  time. 

Oliver  King  is  our  last  link  with  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
he  had  been  secretary  to  poor  young  Prince  Edward, 
the  only  child  of  Henry  VI,  and  thus  he  belongs  to 
the  vanished  past  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

We  may  well  say  that  Henry  VI II’s  reign  saw  the 
beginning  of  quite  new  times.  What  makes  the 
reign  sad  to  think  of  is  that  there  were  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  men  let  slip  :  it  was  an  age  of  “  might 
have  beens. '  ’  If  good  and  great  men  like  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Bishop  John  Fisher  had  had  their  way, 
the  Church  would  have  been  reformed  from  within, 
and  a  great  deal  which  we  regret  might  have  been 
avoided. 

One  great  abuse  in  need  of  correction  was  the 
holding  of  bishoprics  by  absentee  bishops  :  they 
did  indeed  employ  deputies  to  do  their  work,  but  by 
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so  doing  they  entrusted  the  flock  to  hirelings.  The 
history  of  Bath  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  this 
abuse  in  a  singular  manner.  From  1503,  when 
Bishop  King  died,  until  1540,  when  Bishop  Clerk 
passed  away,  none  of  the  bishops  of  the  see  lived  for 
any  considerable  time  at  either  Bath  or  Wells.  Both 
Cardinal  Castello  and  his  successor,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
held  other  important  offices  which  prevented  them 
from  doing  so. 

The  great  opportunity  of  preserving  the  Church 
by  reforming  it  from  within  was  summed  up  in  a 
sermon  preached  just  before  his  death  in  1519  by 
good  Dean  Colet.  He  had  been  appointed  to  judge 
heretics,  a  word  meaning  “  choosers  ”  of  their  faith, 
and  the  pith  of  what  he  said  was  that  the  best  way 
for  the  clergy  to  stem  the  tide  of  heresy  was  to 
“  fling  away  ambition  ”  and  worldliness,  and  reform 
themselves.  Colet’s  spirit  was  the  exact  opposite 
to  that  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Bath,  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
What  we  best  remember  about  Wolsey  is  the  speech 
Shakespeare  puts  in  his  mouth  just  before  his  death 
at  Leicester  in  1530  : 

“  Had  I  but  serv’d  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv’d  my  King,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.” 

The  King  shook  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome  in  religious  matters,  and,  to  satisfy  the  greed 
of  those  who  had  helped  him,  he  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  monasteries,  Bath  among  the 
number  ;  and  so  rich  laymen  came  to  settle  down 
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in  the  beautiful  Abbey  we  have  watched  so  long  as 
the  centre  of  Bath  life.  There  had  been,  indeed, 
wicked  priors  like  Prior  John  de  Ilford,  who  was  cited 
before  the  Bishop  for  his  misconduct  and  deposed 
in  1347  ;  and  periods  of  carelessness  and  extrava¬ 
gance  had  occurred  among  the  monks  ;  so,  when  we 
are  tempted  to  feel  nothing  but  indignation  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  we  must  check 
ourselves  and  remember  that 

“  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways. 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.” 

Now  the  teaching  of  holy  ideas,  and  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  learned  and  pious  books,  adorned  with 
delicate  pictures  in  blue  and  gold  and  vermilion, 
came  to  an  end.  The  monks  no  longer  threaded 
their  way  through  the  cloister  to  sing  in  the  choir, 
where  the  seats  (still  existing)  are  so  cunningly 
carved  with  stories  in  wood  making  fun  of  bad 
habits  and  extolling  virtue.  The  activities  of  the 
dear  old  Abbey  were  trampled  down  into  silence. 
Greedy  lords  tore  the  lead  off  the  churches  all  over 
the  land  and  melted  it  down.  The  almoner,  who  had 
helped  the  poor  lads  to  college,  had  gone ;  no  longer 
could  he  cherish  the  crop  of  apples  in  the  convent’s 
manors  that  he  might  have  a  good  surplus  from  the 
year’s  husbandry  to  spend  on  the  poor.  Prior 
Holleway  wandered  disconsolate  in  the  lanes  of 
Bath,  pondering  his  chemistry  and  refusing  all 
preferment  in  a  cold,  changed  Church.  This  is  the 
sad  side  of  the  picture.  What  is  the  other  side  ? 
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Master  Caxton  came  over  from  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  set  up  his  printing- 
press  in  St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard  at  Westminster  ; 
and,  ever  since,  his  men  have  been  as  hard  at  work 
with  their  type  as  ever  were  the  writers  in  an  abbey- 
cloister  with  their  pens  and  inks.  The  big  folios, 
with  their  wide  margins,  have  been  spreading  all 
through  the  country  ;  books  with  rough  woodcuts 
have  been  chained  in  the  churches  ;  Master  Tyndall 
has  translated  the  Bible.  A  silent  voice  has  gone 
forth  all  over  the  world,  and  a  wider  knowledge  is 
growing  everywhere.  The  New  Age  has  come,  and 
we  may  repeat  : 

“  So  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.” 

As  the  centuries  move  on,  history  teaches  ns  to 
look  back,  and  we  see  the  beautiful  things  mankind 
has  let  fall  in  its  haste  ;  and  so  the  future  becomes 
an  object  of  intense  interest  to  us,  and  we  learn  to 
aim  at  making  the  city  we  live  in  full  of  hope,  the 
disciple  not  the  slave  of  the  past. 

When  Prior  John  Cantlow  died  in  1499,  the 
careless  way  in  which  the  Priory  had  been  managed 
for  some  time  was  altered.  Prior  Birde  ruled  over 
the  convent  in  a  troubled  period  until  1525  ;  he  did 
his  best  to  carry  out  the  reforms  and  economies 
arranged  by  Bishop  King,  for  though  the  new 
church  was  not  finished  the  works  went  steadily  on. 
Bath  must  have  felt  proud  of  the  great  influence 
of  her  bishops,  for,  though  they  stayed  little  in 
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their  see,  they  employed  Somerset  men  in  their 
households,  who  kept  it  in  touch  with  the  great 
world. 

Bishop  King’s  successor  was,  as  already  stated, 
Adrian  de  Castello,  an  Italian,  whose  proxy,  Poly- 
dore  Vergil,  came  from  a  beautiful  city  called 
Urbino  up  in  the  blue  Italian  hills,  the  home  also 
of  Raphael,  one  of  the  greatest  painters  who  ever 
lived.  No  doubt  the  bishop’s  proxy  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  new  church,  and  was  able  to  advise 
Prior  Birde  how  best  to  make  it  beautiful.  Bishop 
Adrian  was  the  king’s  ambassador  at  Rome,  where 
he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  and  where  he  was 
called  “  the  rich  cardinal,”  so  that  he  could  have 
spared  something,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to  help 
his  distant  diocese.  Polydore  Vergil  was  a  learned 
man  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  and  we 
owe  many  particulars  about  those  old  days  to  him. 

The  Pope  was  a  bad  man,  named  Alexander 
Borgia,  and  Bishop  Adrian  had  amassed  great 
wealth  as  his  treasurer.  The  Pope’s  son,  Caesar 
Borgia,  was  also  a  wicked  man,  and  coveting  the 
wealth  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  devised  a  cunning 
plot  to  murder  him.  When  his  father,  the  Pope, 
was  going  to  a  feast  in  the  gardens  of  Adrian, 
Caesar  Borgia  sent  some  poisoned  wine  which  he 
intended  for  the  bishop.  But  by  accident  the  Pope 
drank  it,  and  the  bishop  survived  to  whisper  the 
tale.  Owing  to  this  attempt  on  their  bishop’s  life, 
the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Bath  must  have  been 
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very  much  excited  against  the  Pope  and  his  family, 
so  that  when  a  few  years  later  Henry  VIII  quarrelled 
with  Pope  Clement  VII,  because  he  would  not  allow 
him  to  divorce  his  wife  Queen  Katherine  and  marry 
Anne  Boleyn,  they  were  not  disinclined  to  take 
his  side.  Yet  those  of  them  who  had  been  in 
London  at  the  bishop’s  palace  by  Temple  Bar  when 
Henry’s  suit  was  heard  by  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  (as 
had  John  Joyce,  Bath  merchant  bound  to  Bilbao) 
must  have  known  how  unjust  it  was  that  the  king 
should  seek  to  divorce  his  good  queen,  and  must 
have  been  sorry  to  see  the  old  church  of  their 
fathers  robbed  and  oppressed  in  such  a  contemptible 
quarrel. 

Henry  had  been  an  ardent  defender  of  the  Pope 
against  the  German  Protestant  Luther  in  the  days 
before  he  wanted  to  divorce  Queen  Katherine. 
Bath  knew  of  Henry’s  book  against  Luther  in  defence 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  for  it  was  John  Clerk,  who 
became  bishop  in  1523,  who  took  the  king’s  book 
to  Rome  in  1521  and  presented  it  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
There  is  a  curious  letter  left,  which  John  Clerk 
wrote  to  his  master,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  then  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Clerk  had  been  vicar  of  Portis- 
head,  near  Bristol,  before  becoming  Wolsey’s  chap¬ 
lain,  and  he  was  well  known  in  Somerset.  He  tells 
Wolsey  how  pleased  Pope  Leo  was  with  the  “  trim 
decking  ”  of  the  book  and  its  covering  of  cloth  of 
gold  ;  how  he  read  five  pages  on  end,  and  kept 
making  nods  and  comments,  and  said  that  many 
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clerks  had  written  in  the  matter,  but  this  book 
seemed  to  pass  all  others.  The  king  had  written 
some  verses  to  the  Pope  at  the  end  of  the  book  with 
such  a  fine  pen  that  the  old  man,  who  was  short¬ 
sighted,  had  some  difficulty  in  reading  them.  But 
he  would  not  let  John  Clerk  help  him,  but  instead 
“  took  the  book  from  me,  and  read  the  said  verses 
three  times  very  promptly,  and  commended  them 
singularly.”  Leo  rewarded  Henry  for  his  clever 
book  by  giving  him  the  title,  “  Defender  of  the 
Faith  ”  ;  when  you  look  at  a  penny  you  will  see 
“  Fid  :  Def  :  ”  after  the  monarch’s  name  :  these 
are  abbreviations  of  two  Latin  words  which  mean 
“  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  and  have  been  on  our 
coinage  ever  since  that  time. 

We  will  turn  now  to  a  citizen  of  Bath,  named 
Peter  Chapman  ;  he  was  not  a  priest,  but  a  soldier. 
He  was  born  in  1506,  and  served  in  Henry  VIII’s 
wars  in  France.  He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man, 
and  turned  out  against  the  Spanish  Armada  when 
he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
days. 

Among  the  old  Bath  wills  is  that  of  Alderman 
Henry  Cavell,  dated  1549.  In  it  the  name  of  his 
son-in-law,  Richard  Chapman,  is  mentioned,  who 
was  probably  a  relative  of  Peter.  This  will  gives 
one  some  idea  of  what  a  Bath  home  was  like  under 
the  Tudor  kings.  The  alderman  was  well-to-do, 
owning  many  pretty  things,  such  as  a  standing  cup 
gilt,  a  cup  in  the  shape  of  a  nut  with  a  cover,  a 
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“  best  hoop  of  gold,”  and  an  “  ouche,”  or  button-like 
ornament,  of  gold.  To  his  daughter  Alice  he  leaves 
his  great  round  hoop  of  gold  “  which  her  mother 
weareth,”  and  to  his  daughter  Anne  his  ale-cnp  of 
silver  and  his  piece  of  silver  called  the  chased 
piece.  All  these  things  tell  of  comfort  and  taste. 
Though  wool  was  woven  in  the  city,  many  articles 
of  clothing  and  other  things  were  imported,  coming 
up  the  Avon  from  Bristol  in  barges  :  Henry  Cavell 
leaves  to  his  son-in-law,  Walter  Wear,  “  my  gown 
of  muster  de  villys  ”  (those  queer  words  were  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  mixed  grey  woollen  cloth  brought 
from  Montiviliers  in  Normandy),  “  furred  with  black 
lamb,  and  my  doublet  of  tawny  velvet  ;  to  Richard 
Chapman  my  gown  of  scarlet  lined  with  camlet.” 

To  return  to  Peter  Chapman.  In  1523,  as  a  lad 
of  seventeen,  he  went  to  France  with  the  army, 
which  handsome  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
commanded,  in  the  war  against  King  Francis.  The 
English  lost  their  ordnance  at  Valenciennes  ;  and 
“  His  Highness  the  King  is  very  sorry  of  the  plague 
and  the  fervent  agues  fallen  on  his  army  to  so  great 
minishing  of  the  same,”  writes  Sir  Thomas  More  to 
Wolsey  in  September.  Yet  Peter  got  safely  back 
to  Bath,  with  much  to  tell  of  his  adventures  and 
hardships. 

In  1525  Prior  Birde  died  and  his  body  was  laid 
in  the  chapel  he  had  built  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey. 
You  may  still  see  his  device  of  a  and  a  bird 
carved  in  the  beautiful  stonework. 
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Two  years  before  Prior  Birde’s  deathWolsey’schap- 
lain,  John  Clerk,  succeeded  his  master  as  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  but  as  he  was  employed  entirely  at 
Rome  until  1526,  his  diocese  had  to  put  up  with  a 
substitute.  He  came  to  England  at  last  in  company 
with  gouty  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  inquire  into  the  royal  marriage.  The 
Cardinal  was  lodged  in  the  old  palace  of  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  outside  Temple  Bar  in  the  Strand  ;  it  was 
Clerk’s  sad  duty  to  summon  poor  Queen  Katherine 
to  her  trial  at  Blackfriars. 

August,  1535,  was  a  dreadful  month  for  Bath. 
The  king’s  new  favourite,  Thomas  Cromwell,  sent 
Dr.  Layton  to  make  a  “  visitation  ”  of  the  Priory, 
to  find  excuses  for  dissolving  it  and  appropriating 
its  treasures.  The  hearts  of  Prior  Holleway’s 
brethren  must  have  ached,  as  Dr.  Layton  pried 
about  in  their  beloved  monastery,  and  cracked 
coarse  jests  about  their  holy  books,  jests  which  he 
repeated  in  writing  to  Cromwell.  Though  he  came 
determined  to  find  abuses,  or  to  invent  them  if  they 
were  not  there,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
prior  was  a  “  right  virtuous  man,”  though  he  held 
him  simple  and  not  of  the  greatest  wit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Holleway  was  a  learned  man,  well  skilled 
in  chemistry,  and  had  spent  large  sums  of  money 
on  the  fabric  of  his  church.  Against  the  monks  the 
doctor  laid  heavy  though  unproven  accusations. 

The  monks  did  not  “  make  suit  to  abandon  their 
profession,”  as  the  king  wished,  and  the  prior  wrote 
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a  letter  to  the  grasping  Cromwell,  which,  though 
submissive  in  tone,  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  do  his  duty  if  he  strictly  obeyed  the  new 
injunctions.  The  convent  tried  to  gain  Cromwell’s 
goodwill  by  granting  him  a  pension  of  £5,  asking 
that  they  might  be  allowed  the  same  liberty  for 
recreation  as  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Glastonbury 
monks.  But  nothing  could  avert  the  evil  day,  and 
in  January,  1539,  Prior  Holleway  was  obliged  to 
surrender  the  monastery  to  the  king.  The  church 
was  offered  to  the  inhabitants  for  live  hundred 
marks,  and,  on  their  refusal  to  buy  it,  the  lead  was 
stripped  from  the  roof  and  melted  down  for  the 
king’s  profit,  the  lovely  painted  glass  and  wrought 
iron  were  sold  for  the  paltry  sum  of  J 30,  and  the  new 
building,  to  which  had  gone  so  much  love  and  so 
many  prayers,  was  left  to  fall  into  ruin. 

Pensions  were  given  to  the  monks,  and  later  a 
good  living  was  offered  to  the  prior.  But  the  old 
man’s  heart  turned  from  gifts  from  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler.  In  those  days  of  vague  knowledge  he  had 
dabbled  in  alchemy,  a  kind  of  magic  lore,  which 
rested  on  no  sound  foundation,  but  was  the  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  science  of  chemistry.  He  fancied, 
says  an  old  poet  called  Thomas  Charnock,  that  he 
had  found  “  the  philosopher’s  stone,”  a  mysterious 
body  possessing  the  property  of  changing  base 
metals  to  gold,  and  at  the  Dissolution  he  hid  it  in 
a  wall.  When  he  came  to  look  for  it  and  found  that 
it  had  been  stolen,  he  nearly  went  crazy.  “  A  boy 
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took  him,”  says  a  biographer,  “  to  wander  about 
the  country  ;  he  was  blind,  and  had  a  boy  to  lead 
him.” 

One  of  the  monks,  William  Clement,  became 
“  vicarie,”  as  Bath  men  pronounced  “  vicar  ”  in 
those  days,  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  another  monk, 
Nicholas  Jobbyns  alias  Bathe,  who  was  vicar  of 
St.  Mary  of  Stalles,  left  him  his  “  best  jackett  of 
wosteyd  and  a  sarcenett  typpet,”  as  well  as  a  share 
of  all  his  books. 

Thus  ended  the  Abbey  whose  clergy  and  monks 
had  tended  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  citizens  of 
Bath  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years. 

One  more  peep  at  Bishop  Clerk  and  we  leave  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Katherine  of  Aragon  died  in  January,  1536,  and 
King  Henry  cried,  “  God  be  praised,  we  are  now 
free  from  all  fear  of  war  !  ”  For  beacons  had  been 
ordered  all  round  the  coast  to  signal  the  news, 
should  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  land 
an  invading  army  in  England. 

One  wife  followed  another  in  quick  succession. 
Anne  Boleyn  went  to  the  block  and  lost  her  head. 
Jane  Seymour  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
Prince  Edward.  Rashly  trusting  a  beautiful  picture, 
Henry  married  by  proxy  plain  Anne  of  Cleves,  and 
then  sent  Bishop  Clerk  to  arrange  for  a  divorce. 
On  his  way  home  the  bishop  died  by  poison  at 
Calais.  He  desired  to  be  buried  at  Calais,  but  some 
say  that  his  body  was  laid  in  the  church  of  the  Poor 
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Clare  Nuns,  called  the  Minories,  in  London,  though 
probably  the  brass  there  is  merely  a  memorial. 

He  seems  to  have  loved  Wells  better  than  Bath, 
for  to  Wells  Cathedral  he  left  his  mitre  and  his  white 
and  red  damask  copes ;  — the  silver  “  barber’s 
bason,”  the  “  belle  of  sylver,”  and  the  sapphire  in 
an  “  amell,”  or  enamel,  ring  were  none  of  them  left 
to  Bath  friends. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  for  which  Bath  may 
be  rightly  proud  of  her  bishop  :  when  all  but  one 
or  two  quailed  before  Henry  VIII,  Bishop  John 
Clerk  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  king  not  to  put 
away  his  lawful  wife,  Katherine  of  Aragon. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


IN  THE  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  VI. 

Somerset  was  important  during  the  short  reign 
of  the  ten-year-old  boy,  Edward,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  January,  1547.  The  Great  Protector  of 
the  Realm  was  Edward  Seymour,  the  young  king’s 
maternal  uncle,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset. 
His  ancestral  home  was  Hatch  Beauchamp,  near 
Taunton ;  and  he  received  from  the  Crown  the  great 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 

In  the  six  and  a  half  years  of  the  boy-king’s 
reign  the  poor  suffered  dreadfully.  Much  misery 
was  caused  by  plough-land  being  turned  into  pasture 
land,  for  fewer  labourers  were  required.  The  new 
landlords  had  enclosed  the  common  lands,  so  that 
the  poor  had  been  compelled  to  sell  their  cows  and 
geese.  There  were  no  more  chantry  priests  and 
almoners  to  relieve  their  wants  with  kindly  doles. 

Laws  were  made  ordering  the  images  of  the  saints 
in  the  churches  to  be  plucked  down  ;  but  the  people 
saw  plainly  that  the  golden  image  of  covetousness 
and  the  greed  for  lands  and  houses  were  worse  idols 
than  the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  with  his  Mother 
and  St.  John. 

In  the  king’s  first  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed 
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giving  to  the  Crown  all  chantries,  guilds  and  brother¬ 
hoods,  and  their  property.  The  excuses  for  this 
robbery  were  that  England  was  at  war  with  Scotland 
and  France  and  needed  money,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  away  with  superstition.  Yet  the 
chantry  priests  had  taught  poor  boys,  and  helped 
the  parish  clergy,  and  done  a  hundred  good  things, 
besides  singing  services  and  praying  for  souls  in 
Purgatory.  The  people  knew  well  that  under  the 
pretence  of  checking  superstition  they  were  really 
being  robbed.  Moreover,  the  money  taken  from 
the  guilds  and  chantries  was  not  all  spent  in  fighting 
the  Scots,  relieving  the  poor  and  building  schools  : 
most  of  it  was  simply  taken  from  the  poor  and  given 
to  the  rich. 

In  1549  the  poor  people  of  Devon  and  parts  of 
Somerset  broke  into  open  rebellion.  One  of  their 
demands  was  that  “  no  gentleman  should  have 
more  servants  than  one  to  wait  upon  him,”  unless 
he  had  adequate  means  to  support  them.  The 
great  households  of  the  gentry  ground  the  poor 
sorely. 

Bath  people  must  have  seen  the  wild  Welshmen 
marched  across  the  Somerset  flats  by  Sir  William 
Herbert  to  quell  the  pious  husbandmen  in  Exeter. 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  came  down  from  London  with 
hireling  German  and  Italian  soldiers,  and  brought 
the  insurgents  at  Exeter  and  Sampford  Courtney 
to  a  surly  surrender.  The  fight  at  Exeter  was  fierce 
and  long,  and  Lord  Grey,  who  had  led  the  charge 
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against  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  said  that  never  in  all 
the  wars  he  had  been  in  had  he  known  such  valour 
and  stoutness  as  was  in  these  pious  peasants.  The 
massacre  was  fearful,  and  Sir  William  Herbert 
arrived  from  Somerset  with  his  Welsh  cattle-lifters 
only  in  time  to  foray  the  countryside  for  food  for 
the  starving  townspeople  of  Exeter. 

Some  of  the  rebel  army  made  their  way  under 
Coffin,  a  well-known  name  about  Blackwell  and 
Bath  in  those  days,  to  Somerset  and  the  spurs  of 
the  Polden  Hills.  They  were  cut  to  pieces  at 
Kingweston,  and  Coffin  was  taken  prisoner. 

Sir  Thomas  Speke,  of  Dowlish  Wake,  near 
Ilminster,  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
King’s  Augmentation  Office,  and  early  in  1548  he 
rode  over  to  Bath  and  made  a  visitation  of  the 
churches.  To  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  within 
the  walls  had  been  joined  the  Mastership  of  St. 
John’s  Hospital  with  its  twelve  co-brethren  and 
sisters.  This  Hospital  had  been  founded  by  Bishop 
Jocelyn  in  1174,  and  of  it  the  Commissioner 
reported  :  “  No  foundation  shewn,  neither  would 

the  master  appear.”  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
indignant  master  kept  away,  when  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  came  to  seize  and  hand  over  to  the  king’s 
hoards  the  goods  of  the  hospital  which  had  been 
founded  by  pious  men  of  old  ? 

At  St.  Michael’s  Without  the  South  Gate  a  sum 
of  twenty  shillings  and  ninepence— worth  twelve 
times  as  much  then  as  now — was  yearly  distributed 
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to  the  poor  :  this  little  fund  went  the  same  way  as 
the  property  of  the  hospital.  In  the  parish  of 
Stalles  another  charity  was  appropriated,  and  the 
other  Bath  churches  suffered  spoliation. 

The  great  house  of  the  Abbey  standing  in  its 
lovely  gardens  and  orchards  had  been  given  in  1542 
to  one  Humphrey  Colles  and  his  heirs,  but  he  did 
not  keep  it  long  ;  he  sold  it  to  Matthew  Colthurst, 
whose  son  Edmund  gave  the  church  and  part  of  its 
lands  to  the  Corporation  of  Bath.  Meantime  the 
old  house  of  the  priors  fell  into  decay,  though  it 
remained  standing  in  a  ruinous  state  until  1755. 
In  the  hour  of  destruction,  the  men  busy  with 
hammers  and  axes  came  upon  a  room  whose  doorway 
had  been  walled  up  ever  since  the  anxious  days 
when  Dr.  Layton  came  to  scan  the  treasures  of  the 
Abbey,  or  those  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Speke  brought 
the  second  terror  when  he  came  with  his  valuers  to 
search  out  what  remained. 

As  the  door  was  hacked  open,  the  workmen  saw 
a  gleam  of  damask  and  taffetas,  and  from  pegs  all 
round  the  room  chasubles  and  copes  fluttered,  as 
when  the  monks  threaded  their  way  in  and  out  of 
the  Abbey  gardens  in  the  Easter  procession.  The 
pageant  soon  vanished,  for  as  daylight  fell  upon 
them  these  treasures  crumbled  to  dust.  But  men 
said  that  the  two  great  empty  chests  which  were 
brought  away  had  once  held  the  Abbey’s  wealth  ; 
and  certainly  two  of  the  workmen  who  had  helped  to 
discover  the  ancient  vestry  grew  unaccountably  rich. 

9— (901) 
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Abbot  Whiting  of  Glastonbury  concealed  his 
convent’s  treasures,  but  his  hoard  did  not  wait  for 
centuries  for  its  discovery.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tor  Hill  for  the  concealment. 

A  story  is  told  that  to  buy  the  favour  of  the 
Commissioners  in  London  he  had  sent  them  a  grant 
of  the  estate  of  Mells,  hidden  in  a  Christmas  pie. 
This  was  entrusted  to  a  boy  named  Jack  Homer. 
On  his  journey  the  boy  became  hungry,  and  thinking 
to  help  himself  to  a  morsel  of  food,  he  raised  the 
crust  and  found  that  the  pie  was  full  of  parchment. 
Being  a  shrewd  youth  he  pulled  out  “  the  plum  ” 
and  kept  it ;  the  Commissioners  never  got  their 
bribe  ;  the  Horners  became  landed  gentry. 

Many  Bath  people  no  doubt  were  glad  that  the 
laws  against  heretics  were  milder  now  ;  but,  though 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  was  over  in  England,  there 
was  a  likelihood  that  the  tyranny  of  Geneva,  where 
the  Swiss  Protestant  Calvin  lived,  might  become 
as  burdensome.  Archbishop  Cranmer  received 
many  letters  from  Calvin,  exhorting  him  to  “  root 
out  superstition,”  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king’s 
visitors  came  to  Bath  and  passed  from  church  to 
church,  hacking  down  beautiful  pictures  and  statues. 
At  St.  Michael's  Church,  a  picture  of  St.  Christopher, 
perhaps  brought  by  Poly  dor  e  Vergil  from  Raphael’s 
Urbino,  was  sold  for  20d.,  and  6d.  was  paid  for 
washing  the  altar-piece  with  lime  to  destroy  the 
painted  frescoes.  These  simple  pictures  and  statues, 
designed  to  teach  children  and  aged  people  who 
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could  not  read,  might  perhaps  have  been  usefully 
left  exposed  to  recall  the  gospel  story  to  the 
minds  of  the  unlearned  worshippers. 

In  St.  Katherine’s  Church  above  Batheaston  some 
of  the  beautiful  old  painted  glass  still  remains, 
showing  Prior  Cantlow  with  his  mitre  and  crozier. 
Perhaps  the  parishioners  managed  to  hoodwink 
the  visitors,  or  were  too  poor  (as  at  New  College, 
Oxford)  to  buy  new  plain  glass,  and  so  the  old  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

But  the  destruction  went  on  all  round,  and  the 
precious  old  illuminated  books,  with  little  angels 
perched  on  capital  letters,  and  souls  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Church’s  Boat  on  a  Sea  of  Sin,  and  good 
and  evil  weighed  against  each  other  in  St.  Michael’s 
scales,  were  hidden  away  to  rot  in  attics,  or  given 
to  pork  butchers  to  wrap  their  sausages  in. 

Many  of  the  rich  wool  merchants  at  Bath  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  reformers.  The  most  marked 
thing  in  the  reign  was  the  controversies  raging  on 
all  sides  ;  men  fought  about  religion  in  the  church¬ 
yards  and  even  in  the  churches  themselves.  This 
was  so  much  the  case  that  in  1549  an  Act  was  passed 
forbidding  unlawful  assemblies,  and  printed  homi¬ 
lies,  or  sermons,  were  ordered  to  be  read  instead  of 
the  parsons  preaching  sermons  on  matters  about 
which  people  disagreed. 

Food  became  very  dear,  in  consequence  partly 
of  the  bad  money  coined  by  the  Protector,  which 
made  prices  rise.  Church  plate  was  sent  in  from 
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the  Somerset  villages  to  Sir  William  Sharington’s 
mint  at  Bristol,  and  this  evil  man  made  at  least 
£4,000 — a  gigantic  sum  then — by  flooding  the 
country  with  testoons,  or  bad  shillings. 

But  the  great  people  themselves  soon  toppled 
from  the  seats  to  which  avarice  had  helped  them  to 
climb.  Lord  Admiral  Seymour  was  arrested  in 
March,  1549,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London  for  plots  against  his  brother,  the  Protector. 
All  kinds  of  rumours  were  rife  as  to  the  evil  deeds 
he  had  planned.  Bath  people  knew  more  about  the 
affair  than  most  others,  for  the  “Admiral’s  man,”  Sir 
John  Harington,  had  been  living  at  Kelston  since 
1546,  when  the  king  had  given  him  the  property. 
The  young  king  loved  his  handsome  Uncle  Thomas, 
who  had  indulged  him  and  given  him  pocket-money. 
Nevertheless  the  Admiral  was  sent  to  the  block. 

In  1551  the  terrible  “  sweating  sickness  ”  swept 
over  the  country,  and  Sir  Thomas  Speke,  who  had 
carried  out  the  pillage  of  the  Bath  chantries,  died 
of  it.  Traces  of  the  changes  in  men’s  dispositions 
can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  his  will.  No  more 
bequests  to  mend  highways  and  bridges,  no  russet 
coats  and  white  petticoats  to  clothe  the  poor  at  his 
burial,  no  gifts  to  the  sick  in  memory  of  the  Five 
Wounds  of  Christ ;  the  Somerset  lazar-houses, 
remembered  by  so  many  generations  of  Spekes, 
are  forgotten  now. 

And  the  head  of  the  great  Protector  himself  fell 
in  January,  1552.  The  people  loved  him,  and 
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dabbled  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood  to  keep  as 
memorials.  For  his  sympathies  had  been  with  the 
poor  and  he  had  tried  to  check  the  enclosures  of  the 
commons.  Moreover,  he  did  not  love  persecution, 
and  so,  in  an  age  of  bigotry,  he  satisfied  neither 
Protestant  nor  Catholic. 

In  his  distress  he  had  turned  to  the  “  coming 
man,”  his  clever  secretary,  Cecil  ;  but  fallen  great¬ 
ness  has  few  friends,  and  Secretary  Cecil  held 
aloof. 

Among  the  unpublished  letters  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London  is  one  about  Bath  from  a 
Mr.  Goodderick  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William 
Cecil,  one  of  the  King’s  Majesty’s  Principal  Secre¬ 
taries  (afterwards  better  known  as  Lord  Burleigh). 
The  letter  runs  : — 

“  I  understand  by  My  Lady  your  wyffe  that  you 
be  mynded  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  benefytte  of  the 
baynes  (baths),  and  that  you  be  desirous  to  have 
me  with  you. 

“  Sir,  the  trouthe  is  that  neither  I  can,  ffor  divers 
appointyd  businesseis,  as  well  for  the  Kynges 
Majestie  in  the  survey  of  church  goodes  in  London 
as  ffor  myne  own  :  nor  1  think  it  very  expedient 
ffor  you  ffor  sundry  causeis  :  fyrst,  ffor  you  have 
made  no  preparacion  there  ffor  your  interteinment 
in  your  dyett,  and  especially  for  drynk,  which  you 
must  have  provided  in  some  place  ten  myles  from 
Bath,  either  at  Mr.  Sherynton’s  or  some  other  your 
friend,  to  be  mayd  of  straw-dryed  malt,  and  to  be 
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carried  and  fetched  so  as  it  may  be  stale  at  your 
repay r  thether  ;  or  else,  I  assure  you,  the  lacke  of 
it  shal  be  so  troublesome  and  hurtefull  to  you,  as  I 
believe  you  shal  not  att  this  time  of  the  yere  take 
so  much  comodyte  by  the  bavnes  (and  specially  the 
yere  beying  so  ill  for  fevers,  and  so  nere  Brystoll, 
where  the  pestilence  ragvth)  ;  itt  wyl  make  your 
body  too  rare,  and  so  apt  to  receyve  all  the  injurye 
of  the  ayer,  that  in  myn  opinion  the  benefytte  of 
your  legges  is  nott  to  be  sought  for  withe  so  gret  a 
hassard  of  your  holle  body  and  healthe.  Differ, 
therefore,  your  journey  thither  unto  the  beginyng 
of  the  yere,  att  which  tyme  I  wyl  be  gladde  to  wayt 
upon  you.  Ye  cannot  be  without  perill  at  Bath, 
whither  there  is  daily  resort  from  Brystol,  and 
specially  of  beggars  and  pore  folks.” 

We  see  from  this  what  poverty  there  must  have 
been,  owing  to  the  decay  of  charity.  Bishop 
Latimer,  in  his  “  Sermon  of  the  Plough,”  says, 
“  Charity  is  waxen  cold — none  helpeth  the  scholar 
nor  yet  the  poor.”  Alms-boxes  were  fastened  in 
the  chancels  of  churches,  but  the  men  who  had 
received  the  spoils  of  the  Church  were  slow  to  fill 
them.  There  was  sore  need  for  the  Act  for  Poor 
Relief  passed  by  the  last  Parliament  but  one  of 
Edward’s  reign.  Most  of  the  old  teaching  and 
tending  of  the  poor  had  been  swept  away,  though 
Edward  and  the  Protector  tried  to  replace  it  in 
some  measure  by  opening  new  schools  and  hospitals. 

Nicholas  Bathe,  vicar  of  St.  Mary  in  Stalles,  left 
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to  the  “  Mayer  and  Comons  of  Bathe,  for  the  use 
of  the  free  gramer  scole,  certeyne  books  of  gramer 
and  lernyng,  for  the  use  of  the  scolemaster  and  the 
scollers  there,  at  the  delyverance  of  the  meyre  and 
his  brethren.”  An  attempt  was  made,  also,  to 
keep  St.  John’s  Hospital  going,  but  the  sources  of 
revenue  were  dried  up,  and  by  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  old  buildings  were  in  ruins. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  MARY. 

If  you  had  been  living  in  Bath  in  July,  1553,  when 
young  King  Edward  died,  your  feelings  would  have 
been  a  little  mixed.  Many  people  were  on  the  side 
of  gentle  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  Protestant,  for  the 
citizens  were  well-disposed  to  the  simple  faith  of  the 
“  heretics,”  as  Protestants  were  called,  though  the 
“  brotherhoods  ”  and  town-guilds,  which  had  been 
such  an  inestimable  boon,  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  “  Reformed  ”  party. 

The  glittering  pageant  of  Mary’s  coronation  was 
very  splendid.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  rode 
in  the  procession,  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
chariot  containing  Lady  Stourton,  a  great  court 
lady  whose  home  was  at  Stourton  Caundle,  not  very 
far  from  Bath.  Later  I  shall  tell  you  of  a  terrible 
murder  committed  by  this  lady’s  husband  towards 
the  end  of  Mary’s  reign  :  the  story  will  explain 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  thriving 
townsfolk  had  to  cope  in  days  when  great  lords  were 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  traders,  and  the  old 
power  of  the  Church  to  arrange  “  love-days  ” 
between  enemies  was  sorely  weakened. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  name  of  “  Bloody 
Mary  ”  given  to  the  Queen.  She  was  really  a  brave, 
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conscientious  woman,  ruined  by  thinking  that  it  is 
possible  to  force  people  by  bodily  suffering  to  adopt 
a  religion  in  which  they  do  not  believe.  It  has 
taken  hundreds  of  years  to  teach  the  lesson  that 
thought  is  free  ;  some  three  hundred  brave  men, 
women  and  children,  who  were  burned  in  England 
during  Queen  Mary’s  short  reign,  did  more  towards 
it  than  books  full  of  arguments.  “  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.”  The  Bath  heretic 
who  languished  in  a  prison,  described  in  Foxe’s 
“  Book  of  Martyrs,”  probably  helped  to  cure  many 
of  the  Bath  folk  of  their  regrets  for  all  that  had  been 
so  good  and  so  beautiful  in  the  old  faith,  and  won 
them  to  the  reformed  church. 

No  flaming  faggots  actually  devoured  Bath  men  ; 
but  many  must  have  seen  good  Bishop  Hooper, 
“  the  father  of  Nonconformists,”  at  Gloucester, 
where  he  was  bishop.  He  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Gloucester.  Coventry,  too,  was  not  so  far  distant  but 
that  Bath  people  might  have  seen  and  known 
Lawrence  Saunders,  who  was  burned  to  death  there. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  reign  Queen  Mary  was 
inclined  to  be  merciful.  Many  foreign  Protestants, 
such  as  the  Glastonbury  Walloon  weavers  under 
Walerand  Pullain,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  on  the  Continent.  Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  who 
had  received  Sharpham  Park  as  his  portion  when 
Glastonbury  Abbey  was  dissolved,  did  what  he 
could  to  help  the  poor  foreigners.  They  had 
suffered  much  from  a  tyrannical  man  named  Crowch, 
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who  had  kinsfolk  not  far  from  Bath,  and  they  were 
glad  to  get  away  overseas. 

When  back  on  the  Continent  they  saw  many 
Englishmen  who  had  left  England  in  order  to  be 
free  to  worship  as  their  consciences  dictated,  and 
among  them  Bishop  Barlow  of  Bath,  who  had 
resigned  the  see.  At  the  Queen’s  coronation,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  not  he  who  supported  the  Queen  on  the 
left  hand  (which  is  the  privilege  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  while  the  Bishop  of  Durham  did 
so  on  the  right.  The  new  bishop  was  a  learned 
Papist,  named  Gilbert  Bourne. 

In  the  last  reign  Bishop  Barlow  had  preached  at 
Paul’s  Cross  in  London,  exposing  the  foolishness 
of  a  childish  trick  which  made  an  image  of  Our  Lord 
move  by  machinery.  Now  everything  was  changed, 
and  Bishop  Bourne  preached  in  the  same  place, 
and  probably  many  Bath  lads,  members  of  his 
household,  stood  among  the  crowd.  Bourne  was 
Queen  Mary’s  own  chaplain  ;  he  had  been  chaplain 
to  the  hated  Bishop  Bonner,  and  he  preached  about 
what  he  called  Bonner’s  unjust  imprisonment  during 
Edward’s  Protestant  reign.  “  Thou  liest,”  cried 
angry  voices  in  the  crowd,  and  one  man  threw  a 
dagger  at  him,  while  another  hustled  him  out  of  the 
pulpit.  He  would,  likely  enough,  have  been  tram¬ 
pled  to  death,  had  not  a  spare,  holy-looking  man, 
Prebendary  Bradford  of  Kensal  Green,  stood  up 
for  him  and  quieted  the  crowd. 

I  have  shown  you  this  picture  to  let  you  see  how 
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fierce  was  the  religious  strife,  and  because  John 
Bradford,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  martyrs,  had  long  been  in  the  household  of 
John  Harington,  the  father  of  Sir  John,  our  old 
neighbour  at  Kelston. 

In  his  youth  Bradford  had  served  under  Har¬ 
ington  at  Boulogne,  when  he  was  treasurer  of 
camps.  Bradford  was  a  reckless  fellow,  and,  as 
paymaster,  embezzled  some  money  in  his  charge. 
A  powerful  sermon  on  honesty,  preached  by  the 
great  Bishop  Latimer,  turned  his  heart  to  God,  and 
he  went  short  for  many  a  long  month  until  he  had 
paid  back  every  penny  of  the  money  he  had  mis¬ 
appropriated.  Harington  was  a  rough  soldier,  who 
laughed  contemptuously  at  Bradford’s  scruples  and 
cut  off  in  his  irritation  a  pension  he  had  given  him. 
But  that  did  not  matter  to  the  now  thoughtful  and 
devout  scholar.  He  knew  the  God  whom  he  served, 
and  he  was  wont  to  say  with  deep  humility,  when 
he  saw  a  criminal  led  to  the  gallows,  “  There,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  Bradford.”  He  was 
burned  at  Smithlield  in  July,  1555.  Everyone 
loved  him,  and  he  was  urged  to  recant  by  the  many 
friends  who  visited  him  in  prison,  but  nothing 
would  move  him. 

Another  Somerset  martyr  was  Thomas  Haukes, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  at 
Stavordale  Priory,  near  Witham.  To  help  his 
friends  to  be  steadfast,  Haukes  kept  a  promise  to 
show  that  the  flames  were  endurable.  Like  the 
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children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  his  courage  was  im¬ 
movable,  and  before  he  died  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
in  the  flames  and  clapped  them  three  times. 

If  there  had  been  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  like 
these  among  the  priors  and  abbots,  Henry  VIII 
could  never  have  taken  the  lands  of  the  monasteries 
and  given  them  to  his  greedy  lords.  But  Prior 
Stourton  of  Keynsham  signed  a  paper  acknowledging 
Henry  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church,  as  did  scores 
of  other  heads  of  houses.  Poor  Abbot  Whiting  of 
Glastonbury  signed  many  abject  submissions,  before 
a  last  show  of  feeble  resistance  irritated  the  brutal 
Henry  to  order  his  execution.  He  was  quartered,  and 
part  of  his  body  was  set  up  over  one  of  the  Bath 
gates. 

In  1557,  the  last  year  of  Mary’s  reign,  we  find  the 
record  of  a  visit  paid  to  Bath  by  an  interesting  man 
named  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  who  lived  at  Bisham  on 
the  Thames,  the  old  home  of  the  Countess  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  who  was  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole.  An 
unbroken  link  had  existed  between  Bisham  Abbey 
and  Somerset  ever  since  the  first  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  had  received  it  in  reward  for  helping 
to  capture  the  traitor  Mortimer  at  Nottingham 
Castle  in  1330.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the 
Montacutes  ruled  at  Bisham,  and  their  Abbey  pre¬ 
sented  vicars  to  Curry  Rivell  and  other  parishes  in 
Somerset.  But  the  Montacute  line  came  to  an  end, 
and  when  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  an  ex-ambassador  to 
Charles  V,  rode  into  Bath  on  a  certain  spring  day 
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of  1557,  staunch  Protestants  were  holding  sway 
over  the  old  Abbey  lands. 

Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  Sir  Philip’s  brother,  was  a 
learned  man  who  travelled  much  in  Italy,  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  a  book  called  “  The  Courtier,”  which 
set  a  fashion  for  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Italian  author  of  “  The  Courtier  ”  lived  at  Urbino,  the 
lovely  hill-city  and  the  home  of  the  great  painter, 
Raphael,  from  which  came  Bath’s  proxy-bishop, 
Polydore  Vergil. 

Perhaps,  as  Sir  Philip  clattered  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Bath  on  his  great  horse,  he  may  have  had 
some  chat  with  the  ex-monks  of  the  Abbey.  Among 
them  was  John  Raphael— to  judge  by  his  name,  an 
Italian,  who  may  have  come  from  Urbino  with 
Polydore  Vergil. 

Let  us  look  at  an  interesting  entry  in  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby’s  diary. 

“  1557.  In  Lent  I  came  to  Bissham,  there  to 
continue.  At  Midsummer  came  to  Bissham  Sir 
William  Cecil”  (he  of  the  gouty  “  legges,”  who  was 
warned  in  the  last  reign  not  to  come  to  Bath  because 
of  the  sweating  sickness)  “  and  my  Lady  Cecil,  with 
her  sister  Elizabeth  Cooke”  (a  learned  lady  whom 
Sir  Thomas  married  in  the  following  year).  “  Imme¬ 
diately  after  their  departure  thence  tooke  my 
brother  his  journey  toward  Evesham,  and  from 
thens  to  Bathe.” 

About  this  time  the  Chancelers  were  a  Bath 
family.  One  of  them,  Richard,  was  in  the  service 
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of  Sir  Antony  Aucher,  Marshal  of  Calais,  who  lost 
his  life  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Richard  Chanceler  commanded  one  of  Sir  Antony’s 
ships,  the  Aucher,  and  later  was  one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  in  the  White  Sea  and  took  part  in  the 
new  “  Muscovy  trade  ”  with  Russia. 

At  Stourton  next  Ivilmington,  near  Witham,  as 
we  read  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  lived  old 
Lady  Stourton,  whose  husband  had  been  captain 
of  an  English  fortress  near  Boulogne,  in  France. 
Her  undutiful  son  Charles,  Lord  Stourton,  tried  to 
induce  her  to  sign  an  agreement  promising  not  to 
marry  again,  thereby  hoping  that  her  dower  would 
return  to  him.  He  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  a 
neighbour,  William  Hartgyll,  of  Ivilmington,  to 
persuade  her,  but  the  honest  Somerset  squire  refused 
to  lend  himself  to  the  scheme.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
and  Lord  Stourton  resolved  on  revenge. 

One  Whitsunday  he  brought  an  army  of  retainers 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  attacked  the  Hartgylls 
in  Kilmington  churchyard.  Young  Hartgyll  was 
forced  to  lodge  his  old  father  and  mother  in  the 
church  tower  for  safety,  while  he  rode  to  London 
for  justice.  The  Council  sent  down  our  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Sir  Thomas  Speke,  Sheriff  of  Somerset,  who 
carried  Stourton  off  and  put  him  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
in  London.  The  wily  lord,  however,  made  promises 
of  amendment  and  restitution  of  the  money  he  had 
wrung  from  old  Hartgyll.  He  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Stourton  Caundle  near  Sherborne. 
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The  feucl  went  on,  and  one  day  young  Hartgyll’s 
wife  was  wounded  to  death  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  church.  Then  Lord  Stour  ton’s  men  attacked 
the  Hartgylls,  father  and  son,  in  a  lonely  lane,  and 
struck  them  down.  Alive,  but  sorely  wounded, 
they  were  carried  to  Lord  Stourton’s  manor.  There 
they  were  put  to  death  and  buried  deep  under 
ground. 

But  murder  will  out,  and  the  news  of  the  outrage 
spread.  It  was  carried  to  Queen  Mary  at  Basing 
House  in  Hampshire.  To  her  credit,  although  the 
Hartgylls  were  only  middle-class  heretics,  and  Lord 
Stourton  was  a  great  Papist  nobleman,  the  Queen 
inflicted  due  punishment  on  him  for  his  crime.  He 
was  hanged  high  in  a  silken  halter,  and  the  rope  was 
shown  for  many  years  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  where 
it  was  preserved  as  a  relic.  It  is  often  said  that 
there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  even  in 
those  distant  times,  outraged  justice,  in  punishing 
such  heinous  crime,  showed  herself  no  respecter  of 
persons. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  ELIZABETH. 

The  citizens  of  Bath  must  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  public  affairs  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  for  not  only  did  the  queen  and  other  great 
people  visit  the  baths  for  their  health,  but  many  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  history  of  the  time  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  We  are  already  familiar  with 
the  elder  John  Harington  of  Kelston.  Another 
friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Sir  William  St.  Loe, 
who  lived  with  his  wife,  the  renowned  “  Bess  of 
Hardwick,”  at  Sutton  Court,  near  Chew  Magna. 

At  the  queen’s  coronation  in  1569,  she  made  Sir 
William  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  condescended 
to  accept  one  of  his  horses  which  had  pleased  her 
eye.  Sir  William  wras  a  Protestant,  and  had  shel¬ 
tered  the  martyr  Bradford.  His  wife’s  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Leake  ;  her  first  husband  had 
been  Sir  William  Cavendish. 

“  Why  do  you  tell  us  of  a  string  of  marriages  ?  ” 
you  ask  me.  It  is  because  Lady  St.  Loe’s  marriages 
introduce  us  to  the  great  tragedy  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign — the  captivity  and  death  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  they  link  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath 
with  the  destinies  of  the  royal  house  of  England. 
After  the  death  of  Sir  William  St.  Loe,  his  widow 
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married  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lor 
many  years  the  much-harassed  gaoler  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Lady  Shrewsbury  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  marrying  her  daughter  Elizabeth  Cavendish  to 
Charles  Lennox,  brother  of  the  Scottish  queen’s 
murdered  husband,  Henry,  Lord  Darnley ;  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  knew  that  the  offspring  of  this 
marriage  would  have  a  strong  claim  to  her  throne. 
But  in  these  early  days  of  the  reign,  Sir  William  and 
Lady  St.  Loe  were  still  living  quietly  near  Bath, 
when  her  duties  as  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Queen’s 
Privy  Chamber  did  not  carry  the  imperious  beauty 
to  court. 

Many  great  people  came  to  cure  their  ailments  at 
the  “  baynes,”  as  the  baths  were  called.  Poor  Sir 
Philip  Hoby,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter,  died  a  few  months  after  his  visit,  and  was 
buried  at  Bisham. 

Though  some  of  the  invalids  died,  the  baths  went 
on,  and  the  citizens  made  much  money  out  of  them. 
In  an  unpublished  paper  of  the  Court  of  Requests, 
we  read  of  a  quarrel  between  certain  citizens  about 
the  baths.  Humphrey  Cotton  complained  bitterly 
against  Richard  Chapman  and  Edward  Ludwell 
for  taking  away  from  him  the  keys  of  the  baths, 
which  he  had  received  from  Edward  VI  by  Letters 
Patent.  He  had  for  three  years  continued  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  said  baths,  and  had  spent  much  in 
adapting,  cleaning  and  repairing  them,  which  was 
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well  known  to  those  diseased  persons  who  had 
recourse  thither.  But  now  Richard  Chapman  and 
Edward  Ludwell  were  continual  “  menacers  ”  to  the 
said  Humphrey,  and  not  only  wrongfully  disturbed 
him  in  his  office,  but  procured  divers  other  vicious 
persons  to  do  the  like,  and  evil  entreated  him  “  as 
never  poor  man  was  evil  entreated  before.” 
Finally,  “  still  persevering  in  their  hateful  mind,” 
Chapman  and  Ludwell,  by  force  of  arms,  took  the 
keys  of  the  said  baths  from  Cotton,  to  the  utter 
undoing  for  ever  of  him,  his  wife  and  his  poor 
children.  The  letter  does  not  say  whether  the 
court  restored  the  keys  of  the  baths  to  Cotton ;  but 
the  petition  shows  us  that  royal  orders,  like  Letters 
Patent,  were  not  always  observed. 

Richard  Chapman  and  Edward  Ludwell  were 
both  Members  of  Parliament  for  Bath,  and  no  doubt 
took  advantage  of  their  important  position  to  do 
what  was  unjust. 

We  learn  from  a  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
a  good  and  learned  Protestant  scholar,  named  John 
Sturmius,  at  Strasburg,  that  she  paid  a  visit  to  Bath 
in  August,  1574.  She  had  been  queen  for  fifteen 
years,  and  the  people  of  Bath  had  had  time  to  realise 
what  an  excellent  ruler  she  was,  and  how  wise  was 
her  chief  adviser,  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was  the  fashion 
for  ladies  to  be  learned,  a  fashion  set  by  the  queen 
herself.  She  could  not  only  read  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  was  familiar  with  several  living  foreign  tongues  ; 
and,  in  another  letter  to  Sturmius,  her  secretary. 
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Roger  Ascliam,  relates  how  he  has  heard  the  queen 
speak  in  turn  to  the  Imperial,  French  and  Swedish 
ambassadors  in  Italian,  French  and  Latin  all  in  a 
breath  ! 

We  may  think  of  the  queen  riding  about  Bath 
with  her  clever  friends,  Lady  Burleigh  and  John 
Harington  the  elder,  listening  to  Harington’s  jests. 
He  thought  it  hard  that  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  should  be  called  after  both  cities  and  yet  live 
only  at  one  ;  and  he  used  to  say,  merrily, 

“  Bath  has  the  name, 

But  Wells  has  the  game.” 

As  it  was  vacation-time,  “  Jack  ”  Harington  was 
probably  home  at  Kelston,  and  in  attendance  on 
his  royal  godmother.  He  was  a  boy  of  fourteen 
at  Eton  ;  but  boys  of  fourteen  were  more  grown-up 
then  than  they  are  now,  and  often  even  went  to  the 
University  at  that  age. 

Though  England  had  welcomed  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne  after  the  terrible  persecutions  of 
Mary’s  reign,  her  seat  had  not  been  undisturbed- 
Again  and  again  attempts  at  revolution  had  been 
made.  Most  of  the  plots  centred  round  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Chatsworth 
and  other  houses  belonging  to  Lady  St.  Loe  and  her 
new  husband,  Lord  Shrewsbury.  Mary’s  husband, 
Lord  Darnley,  had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
and  most  people  thought  his  wife  had  helped  in 
planning  the  murder.  In  any  case,  she  had  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Scottish  Protestant  nobles,  and 
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forced  to  resign  the  throne  to  her  baby  son,  after¬ 
wards  James  I  of  England.  She  then  fled  to  the 
protection  of  Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  as  a  kind  of 
guest-prisoner  from  1568  until  she  was  tried  for 
treason  and  beheaded  in  1587.  Mary  was  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII,  and  had  a  claim  as 
such  to  the  throne  of  England ;  for  English  Catholics 
were  bound,  by  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  to  regard 
Elizabeth  as  illegitimate,  and  were  tempted  to  make 
war  to  raise  Mary  to  the  throne.  You  see,  then, 
what  anxieties  were  weighing  upon  Elizabeth, 
during  this  summer  visit  to  Bath. 

In  1569  the  Roman  Catholics  had  broken  out  into 
actual  rebellion,  and  tried  to  set  Mary  free  and 
marry  her  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then,  as  his 
descendant  is  now,  the  first  nobleman  in  England. 
Bath  citizens  could  tell  you  about  that  rebellion, 
for  the  city  had  sent  men  to  join  the  troops  raised 
to  put  it  down.  William  Botewyke,  pikeman ; 
Henry  Greenfelde,  archer;  John  Burd,  William 
Pytte  and  Richard  Chapman,  billmen ;  John  Gar- 
lyoke,  gunner — these  are  a  few  among  the  twenty- 
three  men  of  Bath  City  whose  names  were  enrolled 
on  the  muster.  Unfortunately,  there  was  not 
nearly  enough  armour  for  them  all. 

Botewyke  was  the  gentleman  of  the  party.  We 
read  : — “  The  pike  took  the  lead  as  the  principal 
warlike  weapon,  the  strength  and  bulwark  of  the 
field,  the  place  for  a  gentleman  to  serve  in.  The 
pikeman  carried  a  dagger,  and  a  sword,  broad  and 
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made  to  slice,  and  wore  a  complete  corselet  with  all 
pieces  appertaining — as  cuirass,  gorget,  shoulder- 
and  arm-pieces,  and  also  long  taces  for  the  thigh. 
On  his  head  he  carried  a  helmet  or  burgonet  (so 
named  from  being  introduced  from  Burgundy), 
ornamented  by  a  plume  or  otherwise,  well  lined  and 
quilted  within,  and  with  projecting  fore  and  back 
and  side  pieces  to  shade  or  cover  the  face  or  neck, 
and  having  a  ring  attached  behind  by  which  it 
could  hang  for  relief  on  the  march.” 

That  description  may  help  you  to  realise  what 
the  men  looked  like,  marching  north  with  com¬ 
panions  from  the  manor-houses  around,  including 
archers  well-practised  at  the  butts  and  “  bow- 
hayes.”  There  are  still  fields  in  the  county  called 
bowhays  :  it  was  in  these  fields  that  the  villagers 
practised  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in  the  evening, 
as  rifle  shooting  is  now  practised  on  the  ranges. 
The  rebellion  was  crushed  and  Norfolk  beheaded 
for  his  share  in  the  plot. 

A  great  company  of  officials  travelled  with  the 
Oueen,  and  before  she  reached  Bath  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Queen’s  Chamber  arrived 
to  get  everything  ready.  Eleven  men  came  with 
him,  and  the  accounts  of  the  City  Chamberlain 
include  an  item  of  12s.  8d.  paid  to  the  tapster  of 
the  “  Harte  ”  Inn  for  their  dinner. 

Elizabeth  probably  occupied  the  old  Royal 
apartments  over  the  West  Gate,  facing  the  modern 
Kingsmead  Square.  The  city  walls  had  been 
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cleaned  at  a  cost  of  2s.,  and  John  More  had  been 
paid  5s.  5d.  for  a  ring  at  the  West  Gate  :  he  was  a 
“  free-mason.” 

A  grand  reception  was  prepared,  though  it  was 
the  practice  for  the  queen  to  pay  the  reckoning 
everywhere  she  went,  so  far  as  food  was  concerned. 
Her  Saturday  night’s  dinner  cost  her  £12  Is.  6d., 
a  great  sum  when  expressed  in  its  equivalent 
in  our  present  coinage. 

Her  progress  was  undertaken  to  cheer  her  low 
spirits,  drooping  since  the  death  of  Charles  IX 
of  France  and  the  execution  of  Norfolk.  The 
new  king  of  France,  Henry,  had  been  a  suitor  for 
her  hand,  as  had  also  been  his  ugly  little  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Alencon  ;  the  king  was  now  about 
to  marry  a  younger  woman.  Moreover,  Elizabeth 
must  have  been  troubled  about  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whom  she  loved  fondly  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  married,  had  he  not  been  a  subject ; 
shortly  afterwards  he  revealed  a  secret  marriage 
made  two  years  before. 

The  details  of  the  Bath  visit  are  scanty.  We 
are  told  that  the  queen  spent  4s.  a  day  in  charity, 
that  4s.  4d.  was  paid  for  glazing  the  windows  of 
Stalles  Church,  and  the  same  for  the  windows  at 
St.  Michael’s. 

The  mayor  was  Edward  Ludwell,  who  had  tried 
to  deprive  Humphrey  Cotton  of  the  keys  of  the 
baths.  No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  his  audiences 
with  the  queen,  he  had  been  required  to  explain 
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his  conduct,  for  Elizabeth  was  ever  a  lover  of 
justice.  We  may  picture  Mayor  Ludwell  in  his 
gown  of  scarlet  in  the  royal  presence,  quailing 

before  the 
keen  eye  of 
the  clever 
queen.  She 
subsequently 
bestowed  on 
the  citizens 
an  important 
Charter  of 
Incorpor¬ 
ation,  where¬ 
by  the  Cor- 
p  o  r  a  t  i  o  n 
under  the 
title  of  “The 
Mayor,  Al¬ 
dermen  and 
Citizens” 
became  the 
governing 
body  of  the 

LADY  HARINGTON.  C1ty‘ 

You  will 

wonder  how  the  great  Abbey  looked  in  these  later 
days.  Alas,  it  had  almost  fallen  into  ruin  :  the 
abbey-house,  together  with  the  Prior’s  Park,  near 
Combe  Down,  had  been  sold  by  Edmund 
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Colthurst  to 
Fulk  Morley, 
an  ancestor 
of  Earl 
Manvers. 

The  first 
improve¬ 
ment  in  the 
state  of  the 
church  was 
made  by 
Peter  Chap¬ 
in  a  n  ,  of 
whom  w'  e 
have  heard 
already.  Two 
years  before 
Elizabeth’s 
visit,  he  re¬ 
paired  the 
east  end  of 
the  north 
aisle.  Soon 
afterwards 
Royal 
Letters 

Patent  were  obtained,  authorising  collections  to 
be  made  for  seven  years  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  roofing  of  the  church  and  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  John’s  Hospital. 


SIR  JOHN  HARINGTON. 
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Before  the  queen  died,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Abbey  began  again,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Bellot, 
executor  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  The  glazing 
of  the  uppermost  windows  in  the  north  side  of  the 
choir  was  paid  for  by  a  great  man,  whom  readers 
of  Scott’s  “Kenilworth”  know  well,  Thomas  Rad- 
cliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex.  He  had  travelled  a  great 
deal,  and  seen  many  beautiful  cathedrals  abroad. 

From  a  curious  old  book  written  by  Sir  John 
Harington  we  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  way  in 
which  a  great  Bath  household  was  conducted  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign. 

The  elder  Harington,  his  father,  owned  Bath- 
easton  and  Kelston,  and  he  made  some  excellent 
rules  for  the  management  of  his  servants.  Every 
time  that  dinner  was  not  laid  by  10.30  in  the  morning, 
they  were  fined  2d.  ;  whenever  meat  failed  to  be 
served  by  11,  they  were  fined  6d.  Similar  fines 
were  imposed  with  regard  to  supper,  which  was  to 
be  laid  by  5.30  and  served  at  6. 

If  people  dined  early,  they  also  rose  early. 
Another  rule  was  that  “  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed 
from  Lady-Day  to  Michaelmas  after  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  nor  out  of  his  bed  after  ten  of 
the  clock  at  night ;  nor  from  autumn  to  spring  in  bed 
after  seven  or  out  of  it  after  nine  of  night,  without 
reasonable  cause,  on  pain  of  2d.”  Candle-light 
was  dear  :  hence  the  need  of  early  hours  at  night. 

Rushes  were  still  strewn  in  the  hall ;  but  Bath 
gentlefolk  were  fastidious.  We  read,  “  that  the 
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hall  be  made  clean  every  day,  by  eight  in  the  winter 
and  seven  in  the  summer,  on  pain  of  him  that 
should  do  it  to  forfeit  Id.  ”  ;  and  “  when  any 
stranger  goeth  hence,  the  chamber  shall  be  dressed 
up  again  within  four  hours,  on  pain  of  Id.” 

If  the  men  struck  one  another  they  paid  Is.  ;  if 
they  broke  a  glass  they  also  paid  Is.  Again,  in 
good  old  English  it  is  enacted  “  that  no  man  wear 
a  foul  shirt  on  Sunday,  nor  broken  hose  or  shoes, 
or  doublet  without  buttons,  on  pain  of  Id.”  Every 
one  of  the  strange  oaths  we  find  in  Shakespeare 
cost  a  penny  ;  and  the  Harington  servants  were 
strengthened  in  the  paths  of  virtue  by  being  fined 
2d.  every  time  they  missed  morning  and  evening 
prayer. 

John  Harington  the  younger  so  approved  of  his 
father’s  household  management  that  he  re-enacted 
these  regulations. 

It  was  later  in  the  reign  that  “  Jack  ”  Harington 
gave  dire  offence  to  his  royal  godmother  by  per¬ 
mitting  himself  to  be  knighted  by  her  former 
favourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lieutenant  and 
Governor-General,  who  had  lost  Elizabeth’s  favour 
during  his  last  campaign  in  Ireland.  When  Haring¬ 
ton  came  to  court,  the  queen  was  furious  with  him. 
“  What  !  did  the  fool  bring  you,  too  ?  Go  back  to 
your  business,”  exclaimed  the  angry  sovereign. 
“  In  fact  her  behaviour,”  wrote  Sir  John,  “  was  such 
as  left  no  doubt  whose  daughter  she  was.”  So  Sir 
John  went  back  to  Kelston. 
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He  wrote  to  a  Somerset  neighbour,  Sir  Hugh 
Portman,  a  letter  which  throws  a  sidelight  on  Bath 
food. 

“  The  many  evil  plots  and  designs  have  overcome 
all  her  Highness’  sweet  temper.  She  walks  much 
in  her  privy  chamber,  and  stamps  with  her  feet  at 
ill  news,  and  thrusts  her  rusty  sword  at  times 
into  the  arras  in  great  rage.  The  dangers  are 
over,  and  yet  she  always  keeps  a  sword  by  her 
table. 

“  Her  Highness  told  me  that  if  ill  counsel  had 
brought  me  so  far  from  home,  she  wished  Heaven 
might  mar  that  fortune  which  she  had  mended.  I 
made  my  peace  at  this  point ;  and  will  not  leave 
my  poor  castle  at  Kelston,  for  fear  of  finding  a 
worse  elsewhere,  as  others  have  done. 

“  I  will  eat  Aldborne  rabbits,  and  get  fish,  as 
you  recommend,  from  the  man  at  Curry-Rival  ; 
and  get  partridge  and  hares  where  I  can,  and 
my  venison  where  I  can ;  and  leave  all  great 
matters  to  those  who  like  them  better  than 
myself.” 

England  then  was  full  of  forests,  and  game  was 
very  plentiful.  People  ate  things,  too,  which  we 
seldom,  if  ever,  find  on  our  tables  nowadays.  Swans, 
herons  and  peacocks  adorned  the  banquet  on  great 
occasions. 

Another  letter  written  by  Sir  John  to  the  same 
correspondent  gives  us  some  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  died  in  1598. 
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“  My  good  Friend, 

“  1  have  been  to  visit  at  the  house  which  my  Lord 
Treasurer  (Lord  Burleigh)  doth  occupy  at  the  Bath, 
and  found  him  and  another  cripple  together,  my 
cousin,  Sir  John  Harington  of  Exton  ;  when  it 
grieved  me  to  see  so  much  discretion,  wisdom  and 
learning  in  peril  of  death.  My  Lord  doth  seem 
dead  on  one  side,  and  my  cousin  on  the  other, 
though  both  in  their  health  were  ever  on  one 
side. 

“  It  gave  me  some  comfort  to  hear  their  religious 
discourse,  and  how  each  did  hold  death  in  derision, 
because  both  did  not  despair  of  life  eternal.  I 
wished  them  all  benefit,  and  that  the  waters  might 
wash  away  all  their  deadness,  save  that  to  iniquity. 

“  My  cousin  said,  ‘  You  are  not  dead  to  good  works, 
for  even  now  this  church  doth  witness  of  your 
labour  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  beauty.’  In  good 
sooth,  we  want  good  men,  who  build  unto  the 
Lord,  to  forward  this  work,  and  many,  indeed, 
have  passed  assurance  of  help. 

“  Her  Highness  doth  much  lament  her  servant’s 
malady  ;  my  lady  Arundel  came  with  earnest  suit 
from  court,  touching  the  Treasurer’s  state,  and  did 
bring  an  excellent  cordial  for  his  stomach  which 
the  queen  did  give  her  in  charge  ;  and  said  that 
she  did  entreat  heaven  daily  for  his  longer  life. 
Else  would  her  people,  nay  herself,  stand  in  need 
of  cordials,  too.  The  Lord  Treasurer’s  distemper 
doth  marvellously  trouble  the  queen,  who  saith 
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that  ‘  her  comfort  hath  been  in  her  people’s  happi¬ 
ness,  and  their  happiness  in  his  discretion  ’ ;  neither 
can  we  find  in  ancient  record  such  wisdom  in  a 
prince  to  discern  a  servant’s  ability,  nor  such 
integrity  to  reward  and  honour  a  prince’s  choice.” 

Even  the  springs  of  Bath  could  not  restore  the 
great  Lord  Treasurer’s  health.  He  died  shortly 
after  this  letter  was  written. 

Sir  John  Harington  lies  in  Kelston  churchyard, 
where  many  members  of  his  family  are  also  interred. 
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Bath  was  familiar  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the 
other  Devon  and  Somerset  heroes,  like  Drake, 
Frobisher  and  Pring,  who  had  sailed  from  Bristol, 
Plymouth  or  Brixham  to  explore  the  New  World. 
It  was  Raleigh  who  first  made  tobacco  and  potatoes 
popular  in  England  and  Ireland  :  at  South  Wraxall 
manor-house,  close  to  Bath,  he  is  said  to  have  lighted 
the  first  English  pipe — which,  by  the  way,  was 
made  of  silver.  As  he  sat  with  his  host,  Sir  Walter 
Long,  comfortably  smoking  before  the  fire,  a 
servant  came  into  the  room  with  a  tankard  of  wine, 
and,  thinking  that  Raleigh  was  on  fire,  threw  the 
wine  over  him  to  put  out  the  imaginary  flames. 

The  Spaniards  being  hateful  to  these  great  Eng¬ 
lish  discoverers,  Bath  and  the  West  Country  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  new  king’s  desire  for 
peace  with  Spain.  His  Secretary  of  State  was 
Robert  Cecil,  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  a  man  of  only 
moderate  talents.  Cecil  disliked  Raleigh  and  pro¬ 
cured  his  dismissal  from  the  post  of  Master  of 
the  Horse.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Sir 
Walter’s  misfortunes,  which  ended  only  with  his 
imprisonment  and  execution. 

The  unconscious  centre  of  the  plot  to  dethrone 
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King  James,  in  which  Raleigh  was  involved,  was 
a  lady  connected  by  many  ties  with  Bath.  This 
was  Arabella  Stuart,  daughter  of  Charles  Lennox 
and  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  and  granddaughter  of 
“  Bess  of  Hardwick,”  Lady  St.  Loe.  Many  people 
thought  her  claim  to  the  throne  a  better  one  than 
James’s  ;  in  any  case  she  had  been  brought  up  as  an 
Englishwoman  by  her  grandmother,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  more  acceptable  to  the  English  than  the 
rather  dour  and  uncouth  Scotsman.  A  plot  was 
formed  by  Lord  Cobham  and  other  Catholics 
(Cobham  was  a  member  of  a  Somerset  family  con¬ 
nected  with  Cheddar)  ;  Raleigh  was  charged  with 
complicity,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for 
twelve  years,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
quite  innocent.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote 
his  remarkable  “  History  of  the  World.” 

The  new  king  had  a  real  wish  for  some  measure 
of  toleration  for  the  oppressed  Roman  Catholics, 
but  he  intensely  disliked  the  Puritans,  who  were 
beginning  to  be  a  great  force  in  the  kingdom.  In 
Scotland  they  had  made  so  determined  a  stand 
against  arbitrary  royal  authority  that  the  king 
had  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
their  demands  :  he  therefore  conceived  a  strong 
prejudice  against  them. 

A  shoemaker  at  Bath,  who  was  one  of  them,  was 
sentenced  to  death  at  the  assizes  for  “  condemning 
our  Church,  our  Bishops,  our  Sacraments,  and  our 
Prayers.”  Bishop  Still  of  Bath  tried  to  help  him 
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in  his  religious  difficulties  by  quoting  from  St. 
Augustine.  But  the  shoemaker  answered  that  St. 
Augustine  was  but  a  man  and  might  err.  The 
bishop  grew  annoyed,  and  said  that  the  shoemaker 
was  “  not  a  sheep  strayed  from  the  fold,  but  a  wild 
buck  broken  out  of  a  park.”  Sir  John  Harington, 
who  interceded  for  him,  and  persuaded  Judge 
Anderson  to  reprieve  him,  finishes  the  story  by 
saying,  “  Yet  this  man,  that  stopped  his  ears,  like 
the  adder,  to  the  charms  of  the  bishop,  was  after 
persuaded  by  a  layman  and  grew  conformable.” 
This  little  story  will  show  you  that  the  Puritans 
were  thought  rather  conceited  and  provoking ; 
and  you  will  certainly  be  glad  to  live  in  days  when 
men  cannot  be  put  to  death  merely  for  their 
opinions. 

I  am  sure  you  all  remember  the  “  Gunpowder 
Treason  and  Plot  ”  which  took  place  in  this  reign. 
Lord  Harington  of  Exton,  cousin  of  Sir  John,  wrote 
two  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  plot  as 
follows  : — 

“  The  late  horrible  conspiracy  did  much  disturb 
this  part.  The  king  hath  got  at  much  truth  from 
the  mouths  of  the  crew  themselves  ;  for  guilt  hath 
no  peace,  nor  can  there  be  guilt  like  theirs.  One 
hath  confessed  that  he  had  many  meetings  at  Bath 
about  this  wicked  design  ;  you  will  do  his  Majesty 
unspeakable  kindness  to  watch  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  give  such  intelligence  as  inquiry  may 
furnish.  We  know  of  some  evil-minded  Catholics 
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in  the  West,  whom  the  Prince  of  Darkness  hath  in 
alliance.” 

The  son  of  Lord  Stourton,  the  murderer,  was 
married  to  Tresham’s  sister  :  Tresham  was  one  of 
the  chief  conspirators.  Thomas  Percy  met  Catesby 
at  Bath  in  September,  1605,  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  getting  horses  and  arms,  and  decided  to  apply 
for  funds  to  Tresham,  who  was  rich,  and,  it  was 
hoped,  trustworthy.  You  know  the  story  of  how 
a  stranger  handed  a  letter  in  the  dark  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  Tresham’s  other  brother-in-law,  warning 
him  in  veiled  terms.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  accord¬ 
ingly  went  down  into  the  cellar  under  the  House 
of  Lords  and  found  the  gunpowder  and  Guy  Fawkes, 
who  was  keeping  watch. 

Harington’s  letter  describes  the  terrible  fate 
which  overtook  Catesby,  Grant  and  Rookwood, 
as  they  lay  hid  in  a  house  at  Holbeach,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire.  “  I  cannot  but  mark  the  just  appointment 
of  Heaven  in  the  punishing  of  these  desperate 
men,  who  fled  to  our  neighbourhood.”  (He  lived 
near  Coventry  at  a  place  called  Combe  Abbey.) 
“  You  hear  they  suffered  themselves  by  the  very 
means  they  had  contrived  for  others.  A  barrel  of 
gunpowder  was  set  on  fire  during  the  time  that 
the  house  was  besieged,  and  killed  two  or  three  on 
the  spot — so  just  is  the  vengeance  of  God.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  chief,  and  think  they  bear  an  evil 
mark  in  their  foreheads,  for  more  terrible  counten¬ 
ances  never  were  looked  upon.  I  am  not  yet 
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recovered  from  the  fever  occasioned  by  these 
disturbances.  I  was  out  five  days  in  peril  of  death, 
and  in  fear  for  the  great  charge  I  left  at  home.” 
Lord  Harington  was  the  guardian  of  the  king’s 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
conspirators’  design  to  seize  her  and  make  her 
queen. 

The  letter  continues  :  “  Wynter  hath  confessed 
their  design  to  surprise  the  princess  at  my  house 
and  proclaim  her  queen.  Her  Highness  doth  often 
say,  ‘  What  a  queen  should  I  have  been  by  this 
means  !  I  had  rather  been  with  my  royal  father 
in  the  Parliament-house  than  wear  his  crown  on 
such  condition.’  This  poor  lady  hath  not  yet 
recovered  the  surprise,  and  is  very  ill  and  troubled.” 

How  eagerly  this  letter  must  have  been  read  at 
Sir  John  Harington’s  house  in  Bath,  and  how  the 
guilty  conspirators  who  had  met  Catesby  and  Percy 
in  the  city  must  have  trembled  ! 

In  James’s  reign  the  good  work  begun  by  Oueen 
Elizabeth  was  continued.  She  had  given  permission 
for  a  collection  to  be  made  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  pay  for  the  re-roofing  of  Bath  Abbey  ;  now  two 
more  collections  were  made.  The  first  paid  for 
the  completion  of  the  tower,  and  for  the  clock  and 
bell  ;  the  second  enabled  the  west  front  to  be 
repaired  and  the  windows  glazed.  Master  Bellot, 
formerly  steward  to  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  these  works,  and  so  also  was 
Bishop  Montague. 
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James’s  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  visited  the 
baths  in  1613  for  medical  reasons.  She  was  in  a 
state  of  deep  melancholy,  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  her  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  who  caught 
a  chill  while  playing  tennis,  which  subsequently 
developed  into  typhoid  fever.  Her  daughter 
Elizabeth  also  had  just  married  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  parting  had  much  grieved  the  affectionate 
mother. 

On  the  whole  she  derived  some  benefit  from  the 
baths.  She  was  once,  however,  terribly  frightened 
while  bathing  in  the  “  King’s  Bath  ”  ;  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  rose  a  flame  like  a  candle  to 
the  surface,  and  spread  out  in  a  large  circle  of  light 
over  the  water.  The  physicians  assured  her  that 
the  light  had  a  natural  origin  (it  was  probably  due 
to  “marsh-gas”),  but  she  refused  to  bathe  there 
again,  and  used  instead  the  New  Bath,  which  from 
this  fact  was  afterwards  called  the  “  Queen’s 
Bath  ”  ;  it  had  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Bellot  for 
the  poor.  In  honour  of  the  queen’s  visit  a  cross 
was  erected  in  the  middle  of  this  bath,  with  an 
inscription  in  gold  letters,  “  Annae  Reginae  Sacrum.” 
Her  visit  helped  forward  the  popularity  of  the  city 
considerably. 

But  this  popularity  was  largely  due  to  Sir  John 
Harington  and  his  family  and  courtly  connections. 
Lord  Harington  of  Exton  was  married  to  the  Lady 
Lucy  Sidney  of  Penshurst.  She  was  one  of  four 
beautiful  and  accomplished  sisters,  who  were 
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brilliant  figures  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Her  only  brother,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  a  brave 
and  distinguished  soldier,  who  acted  as  the  queen’s 
deputy  in  Ireland  for  thirteen  years  ;  his  wife  was 
the  sister  of  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  hero  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel,  “  Kenilworth,”  and  the  chief 
favourite  of  Gloriana,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call 
the  great  queen.  Lady  Harington’s  nephew,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  model  and  type  of  the  perfect  gentle¬ 
man  and  knight,  was  fond  of  visiting  the  baths, 
and  so  were  the  other  members  of  this  singularly 
gifted  and  noble  family.  In  their  wake  followed 
other  courtiers. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Bath  to  Burleigh  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  occurs  this  passage  : — 

“  Being  desirous  to  hear  how  your  lordship 
doth,  I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  let  you  under¬ 
stand  how  good  success  my  lord  of  Warwick  hath 
had  hitherto  bv  the  bath,  and  such  as  I  am  most 
glad  to  see.  He  is  now  able  to  go  the  length  of 
a  chamber  without  his  staff  at  all.  If  it  continues 
thus,  there  is  great  hope  of  his  good  recovery  ; 
which  may  be  some  comfort  to  your  lordship, 
being  in  his  case. 

“  For  myself,  I  cannot  sav  any  good  yet  of  it, 
but  I  am  worse  the  day  I  go  into  the  bath  than 
before  :  it  alters  my  body  much. 

“Sir  William  Pelham  is  very  perfectly  well  by  the 
baths.” 

Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Burleigh’s  son, 
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and  Lord  Treasurer  to  James  I,  paid  the  city  a 
visit  in  1612,  partly  to  view  the  progress  of  good 
Mr.  Bellot’s  efforts  to  arrest  the  ruin  of  the  church, 
a  work  which  had  lain  very  close  to  his  father’s 
heart,  and  partly  to  try  to  recover  his  lost  health. 
He  was  only  forty-nine  years  of  age,  but  he  was 
utterly  worn  out  by  the  stress  of  court  life  unsea¬ 
soned  with  the  salt  of  high  aims  ;  the  anxieties 
and  agitations  of  recent  events  connected  with 
Arabella  Stuart  had  also  much  broken  his  nerves. 
He  stayed  only  a  fortnight,  and  gained  no  good 
from  his  visit  :  indeed,  he  had  been  warned  that 
the  place  would  prove  injurious  to  him. 

His  chaplain,  Mr.  Bowles,  wrote  to  Bishop 
Montague,  the  generous  donor  of  £1,000  to  the 
restoration  fund  : — 

“  This  day  my  lord  was  desirous  to  see  the 
great  church  in  Bath,  where  old  Master  Bellot,  his 
father’s  steward,  had  bestowed  some  money  of 
his  father’s,  and  a  great  part  likewise  of  his  own 
substance. 

“  The  church  he  much  liked,  and  the  liberality 
of  such  benefactors  as  had  brought  it  to  so  good 
perfection.  And  because  old  Mr.  Bellot  had  spent 
all  upon  charitable  uses,  my  lord  in  the  church 
said,  '  I  give  to  my  servant  Bellot  £20  a  year  during 
his  natural  life.’  ” 

Though  glad  to  have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  his 
father’s  plans,  Lord  Salisbury  disliked  what  he 
called  “  the  suffocating  sulphurous  air  of  Bath.” 
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Had  he  died  there,  he  would,  according  to  his 
expressed  desire,  have  been  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church.  He  left  the  city,  however,  and  proceeded 
slowly  and  painfully  to  return  to  London.  He  got 
no  further  than  Marlborough,  where  he  breathed 
his  last. 

The  incident  that  no  doubt  contributed  to  Salis¬ 
bury’s  death,  was  the  escape  and  flight  of  Arabella 
Stuart,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  which  befell 
the  Treasurer.  For  James  was  a  nervous  sovereign, 
and  very  fearful  of  foreign  plots  and  conspiracies. 
He  was  also  aware  that  his  title  to  the  throne  was 
by  no  means  unassailable,  and  Arabella’s  own  claim, 
though  not  put  forward  by  herself,  was  regarded 
by  many  people  as  a  better  one  than  the  king’s. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  health  was  poor,  and  James’s 
anxious  fears  did  not  permit  him  to  spare  his 
servant.  Outside  the  king’s  letters  to  Salisbury, 
he  scrawled,  “  Haste,  haste  !  Post  haste  !  Haste 
for  your  life  !  Your  life  !  ” 

When  James  had  first  come  to  the  throne  he  had 
treated  his  cousin  Arabella  with  great  kindness. 
She  was  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen  and  her 
constant  companion  in  all  the  festivities  of  the  court, 
such  as  the  lovely  open-air  plays,  called  “  masques,” 
written  by  the  poet  Ben  Jonson.  But  in  1610  she 
made  a  runaway  match  with  a  distant  cousin  of 
hers,  William  Seymour,  grandson  of  Catherine 
Grey,  who  was  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Now 
this  marriage  united  the  representatives  of  two 
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branches  of  the  royal  line  :  Seymour  traced  his 
descent  back  to  Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII  ; 
Arabella  Stuart  traced  hers  to  Margaret,  his  elder 
sister.  To  the  eyes  of  the  king  this  was  clearly  a 
political  union,  more  especially  as  young  Seymour 
was  only  twenty-three,  while  his  wife  was  a  woman 
of  thirty-five.  Immediately  the  husband  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  the  wife  in  the  pretty 
country-house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Vauxhall. 
The  king’s  fears  growing  greater,  his  poor  frail, 
invalid  cousin  was  removed  to  even  stricter  confine¬ 
ment.  At  last,  with  the  beautiful  courage  of  the 
weak,  she  contrived  to  escape  on  horseback,  “  in 
great  French  hose  and  a  man’s  doublet,  boots  with 
red  tops,  and  a  rapier  by  her  side,”  from  Barnet  to 
Blackwall.  She  turned  very  faint  on  the  way,  and 
the  ostler  said,  “  That  gentleman  will  hardly  hold 
out  to  London.”  But  her  courage  was  such  that  she 
reached  Blackwall,  and  contrived  to  get  away  in  a 
French  vessel,  though  she  left  her  husband  behind, 
who  did  not  reach  Blackwall  till  an  hour  after  she 
had  started.  In  the  end,  “  a  marvellous  white 
hand  ”  betrayed  the  poor  fugitive,  and  she  was 
brought  back  to  die  in  the  Tower  in  1615,  after 
anguish  which  ended  in  despair  not  far  removed  from 
madness. 

Her  sad  story  must  have  touched  many  Bath 
hearts.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  of  this  reign,  a 
generous  contributor  to  the  fund  for  the  repair  of 
the  West  Front  of  the  Abbey,  was  her  uncle.  Her 
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grandmother,  “  Bess  of  Hardwick,”  must  have 
been  remembered  by  many,  too. 

There  is  a  charming  letter  from  Sir  John  Har- 
ington  at  Kelston,  written  to  the  little  Prince  Henry, 
whose  early  death  led  to  Queen  Anne’s  visit.  It 
describes  his  “  dogge  Bungey,”  who  used  to  carry 
sack-wine  from  Bath  to  Kelston  for  his  master. 

“  On  his  way,  on  one  occasion,  the  cordage  did 
slacken,  but  my  trusty  bearer  did  now  bear  himself 
so  wisely  as  to  hide  covertly  one  flasket  in  the 
rushes,  and  take  the  other  in  his  teeth  to  the  house ; 
after  which  he  went  forth,  and  returned  with  the 
other  part  of  his  burden  to  dinner. 

‘‘We  have  living  testimony  of  those  who  wrought 
in  the  fields  and  espied  his  work,  and  now  live  to 
tell  they  did  much  long  to  play  the  dog  and  give 
stowage  to  the  wine  themselves ;  but  they  did 
refrain,  and  watched  the  passing  of  this  whole 
business. 

“  As  I  doubt  not  but  your  Highness  would  love 
my  dog,  I  say  again  that  of  all  the  dogs  near  your 
father’s  court,  not  one  hath  more  love,  or  less  pay 
for  pleasing,  than  him.” 

You  must  certainly  put  Sir  John’s  dog,  Bungey, 
in  your  picture-gallery  of  Bath  worthies  of  James  I’s 
time. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


IN  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR. 

I  have  now  to  tell  you  about  a  very  sad  time 
when  Englishmen  fought  against  one  another  in 
the  greater  part  of  England.  The  quarrel  began 
because  the  king,  Charles  I,  held  opinions  about  the 
duties  and  rights  of  kings  which  were  quite  different 
from  those  held  by  his  subjects.  He  was  not  a 
bad  man,  nor  did  he  want  to  govern  badly  or 
selfishly,  but  he  believed  that  he  had  the  right  to 
say  what  ought  to  be  done  without  consulting  his 
people,  who  had  long  been  accustomed,  through 
their  Parliamentary  representatives,  to  a  share  in 
making  the  laws.  In  particular  they  had  enjoyed 
the  right  of  saying  what  money  should  be  paid 
every  year  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  how 
it  should  be  raised.  In  other  words,  they  claimed 
the  sole  right  of  saying  what  taxes  should  be  levied. 
So  when  the  king  failed  for  a  number  of  years  to 
call  Parliament  together  at  all,  and  issued  orders 
that  his  subjects  were  to  pay  all  sorts  of  taxes  to 
which  they  had  never  given  their  consent,  there 
sprang  up  dislike  of  the  king  and  a  great  mistrust 
of  his  intentions.  There  were  also  many  people 
who  held  religious  views  which  differed  from  those 
of  the  king.  Others  agreed  with  the  king  ;  and  the 
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two  parties  were  so  much  at  variance  in  their  views 
about  religion  and  the  legal  position  of  the  king, 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  they  could 
settle  their  differences  peaceably.  Then  the  king, 
being  unfortunately  persuaded  by  advisers  who 
were  not  always 
wise,  did  a  very 
foolish  thing. 

He  tried  to 
arrest  in  Parlia- 
m  e  n  t  five 
members  of  the 
House  of  Com¬ 
mons  (one  of 
whom  was 
Pym,  a  native 
of  Somerset, 
and  probably 
well-known  in 
Bath)  who  had 
openly  pro¬ 
tested  against 
his  actions. 

The  five  members  got  safely  away,  but  as  everyone 
knew  that  they  had  a  right  to  speak  freely  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  arrest  them,  though 
it  failed,  made  people  just  as  angry  as  if  he  had 
succeeded.  All  London  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
king  thought  it  unsafe  to  stay  there  any  longer 
and  withdrew  to  the  north,  and  both  parties  began 
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to  prepare  for  war.  This  was  in  the  year  1642. 
The  headquarters  of  the  king  were  at  first  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  while  the  headquarters  of  the  other  party 
were  in  London.  The  king’s  forces,  after  marching 
to  Shrewsbury,  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
London,  when  they  had  to  retreat.  The  king  then 
made  Oxford  his  headquarters. 

The  next  year  the  king,  or  his  advisers,  formed 
a  clever  plan  which  very  nearly  succeeded,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about  it,  for, 
unless  we  understand  how  the  armies  came  to 
fight  at  Bath,  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Lansdown 
seems  to  lose  half  its  interest. 

The  king  had  a  great  many  friends  in  the  north 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall,  and  he  had  an 
army  at  Oxford,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that  armies 
should  march  on  London  from  these  three  places 
all  at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  very  good  plan 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  soldier,  and  it  only 
failed  because  the  northern  army  could  not  make 
its  advance  as  was  expected.  With  that  army  and 
with  the  army  at  Oxford  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
We  are  concerned  only  with  the  army  which  started 
from  Cornwall.  It  was  commanded  by  an  able 
general,  named  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  began 
brilliantly,  for  he  beat  the  Parliament’s  forces 
badly  at  Stratton  in  Cornwall.  Then  he  marched 
straight  on  through  Devon  into  Somerset.  His 
army  was  not  a  very  big  one  :  he  had  only  about 
6,000  men,  but  Taunton  surrendered  and  the 
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garrison  at  Bridgwater  fled  without  fighting  at  all. 
Hopton  marched  steadily  on,  and  now  the  time  has 
come  when,  if  you  had  been  living  in  Bath,  you 
would  have  been  keenly  interested  in  the  news 
that  each  day  brought.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
which  side  you  would  have  sympathised  with  :  all 
must  have  bitterly  deplored  the  mischief  and 
damage  Hopton’s  army  was  doing  to  the  orchards 
and  farms  of  Somerset.  Hopton  was  himself  a 
Somerset  man,  and  was  grieved  to  see  his  friends 
and  neighbours  suffer,  but  when  cruel  and  bad 
passions  are  aroused  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  hold 
them  in  check. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  Cornish  army, 
after  a  small  engagement  at  Glastonbury,  got  past 
Wells.  Soon  after  came  the  news  that  at  Chewton, 
just  on  the  Bath  side  of  the  Mendips,  there  had  been 
more  fighting,  and  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Waller  had  been  driven  back  by  the  Royalist 
cavalry. 

In  a  few  days  the  Royalists  marched  through 
Frorne  to  Bradford,  which,  as  you  know,  is  only 
five  miles  from  Bath  as  the  crow  flies.  Waller 
began  to  fear  that  Hopton  would  cut  him  off  from 
London,  but  he  had  already  received  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  there,  among  which  was  the  famous 
regiment  of  500  horsemen  in  shining  breastplates, 
who  were  promptly  nicknamed  “  Lobsters  ”  by  the 
other  side. 

And  now  there  was  a  little  fighting  every  day  ; 
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and  on  July  3rd  a  skirmish  took  place  at  Monkton 
Farleigh,  and  the  Royalists  were  expected  to  march 
through  Claverton  on  to  Bath.  But  Waller  led  his 
men  over  Claverton  Down,  and  though  no  doubt  his 
enemy  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  Bath  to  find 
food  and  shelter,  the  Royalists,  advancing  by  the 
road  from  Bradford  to  Bathford,  could  not  cross 
the  Avon  in  the  face  of  Waller’s  men  drawn  up 
between  Claverton  Down  and  the  river  ;  and,  as  it 
was  obviously  dangerous  to  march  through  Bath- 
easton  and  Grosvenor,  with  Waller’s  forces  ready 
to  follow  and  attack  them,  Hopton  led  his  army 
northwards  over  Bannerdown  to  Marshfield,  with 
the  intention  of  entering  Bath  from  the  north. 

If  you  want  to  picture  to  yourself  the  Battle  of 
Lansdown,  you  must  take  a  walk  to  the  battlefield 
itself.  It  will  be,  I  fear,  rather  long,  but  not  too 
long  for  a  half-holiday,  and  you  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  beautiful  view.  You  must  climb  up  Lans¬ 
down,  pass  the  Cemetery  and  Beckford’s  Tower, 
and  go  on  beyond  the  race-course  till  you  come  to  a 
bend  in  the  road,  where  on  your  right  you  will  see 
a  monument,  put  up  in  memory  of  one  of  the  leaders 
who  fell  bravely  fighting  on  that  day.  It  is  nearly 
four  miles  from  the  Guildhall,  but  for  the  last  two 
miles  the  road  is  nearly  level,  for  Lansdown  is  a  long 
ridge  running  nearly  north  and  south.  It  is  nearly 
700  feet  high,  so  it  is  clear  that  an  enemy  who  could 
establish  himself  on  this  high  ground  would  have 
Bath  at  his  mercy. 
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On  the  morning  of  July  5th,  1643,  I  should  think 
a  great  many  Bath  people  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fighting  went  out  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Imagine  yourselves  to  be  with  them.  As 
you  stand  on  the  high  road  near  the  monument, 
you  will  notice  that  the  road  descends  sharply  and 
bends  to  the  right.  Further  to  the  north  it  climbs 
up  a  hill  called  Tog  Hill  ;  Marshfield,  which  is  held 
by  the  Royalist  army,  is  only  three  miles  to  the 
east  of  Tog  Hill,  and  this  morning  the  Royalists 
have  marched  from  Marshfield  through  Cold 
Ashton  and  taken  up  their  position  on  Tog  Hill. 
But  what  they  see  does  not  encourage  them  to  come 
down  the  hill  and  climb  up  the  slope  of  Lansdown. 
For  as  you  cautiously  push  your  way  along  the 
flat  top  of  Lansdown,  determined  to  see  what  you 
can  without  danger,  you  notice  that  Waller  and 
the  Parliamentary  forces  have  been  very  busy 
during  the  night  or  early  morning.  Just  before 
the  road  begins  to  lead  down  the  hill,  you  find  that 
his  troops  have  built  a  breastwork  or  defence  of 
faggots  and  earth,  and  that  behind  it  are  planted 
some  cannon.  While  you  wonder  what  will 
happen  next,  you  are  startled  by  the  tramp  of 
horses’  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  swords  and  armour, 
and  you  cannot  help  cheering  as  you  see  the  whole 
regiment  of  “  Lobsters  ”  trot  down  the  road  and 
begin  to  climb  up  Tog  Hill.  Then  you  see,  what 
Waller’s  practised  eye  has  seen  already,  that  the 
Royalists  are  beginning  to  retreat.  Neither  he 
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nor  you,  however,  know  that  the  retreat  is  only 
a  pretence  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the 
Parliamentary  troops  out  of  their  strong  position. 

Anyhow,  all  you  see  is  that  the  “  Lobsters  ” 
drive  in  the  Royalist  horse  and  disappear  over  the 
crest  of  Tog  Hill.  After  a  short  interval  back  they 
come  again,  and  in  some  confusion  ;  for,  as  you 
afterwards  hear,  their  advance  was  checked  by  a 
force  of  musketeers,  and  while  they  hesitated,  they 
were  suddenly  charged  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and 
forced  to  retire  in  haste  ;  and  very  glad  they  are 
to  get  behind  the  protection  of  the  breastwork. 

This  success  gives  the  enemy  fresh  courage,  and 
you  discover  to  your  alarm  that  they  are  advancing 
in  force.  You  see  a  party  of  musketeers  enter 
the  wood  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  another 
party  of  musketeers  and  horse  advance  up  the  road 
itself.  These  are  immediately  charged  by  the 
Parliamentary  cavalry  and  driven  back  ;  and  then, 
while  you  think  all  is  safe,  you  suddenly  make  up 
your  mind  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valour  ;  for  right  in  front  the  enemy  are  coming 
up  the  hill,  cavalry  on  your  left,  a  body  of  pikemen 
in  the  centre,  and  on  your  right  more  musketeers. 
So  you  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  what  happens  next 
you  do  not  hear  till  afterwards,  when  safe  at  home 
you  listen  to  the  story  of  the  tired  and  somewhat 
disheartened  Parliamentary  soldiers,  who  have  left 
Lansdown  to  the  enemy. 

What  you  hear  is  this.  The  Royalists  advanced 
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with  the  greatest  courage  and  steadiness,  and, 
though  twice  charged  by  the  cavalry,  they  climbed 
the  hill  and  advanced  right  up  to  the  breastwork. 
Meanwhile  the  musketeers  in  the  woods  pushed 
on,  and  driving  back  the  Parliamentary  infantry, 
the  whole  Royalist  force  together  rushed  the 
breastwork  and  captured  the  position.  Waller’s 
troops  retreated  till  they  got  behind  the  shelter  of 
a  stone  wall,  and  there  they  stood  fast  till  it  was 
dark.  The  Royalists  were  too  exhausted  to 
advance  further ;  but  about  midnight  Waller’s 
men  fired  a  parting  volley  and  then  quietly  retreated 
to  Bath,  leaving  the  matches,  with  which  they  fired 
their  guns,  alight  on  the  wall,  to  make  the  Royalists 
believe  that  they  were  still  there. 

Once  in  Bath  they  were  safe  enough,  as  Hopton 
was  far  too  weak  to  attack  the  city,  and,  moreover, 
soon  after  the  battle,  a  number  of  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  had  blown  up,  seriously  injuring  the  general 
himself  and  many  others,  and  so  the  Royalists  had 
slowly  retreated  to  their  old  quarters  at  Marshfield. 

With  the  rest  of  the  story  of  the  fighting  we  in 
Bath  are  not  much  concerned,  but  I  must  not 
forget  to  tell  you  about  the  death  of  Sir  Bevil 
Grenville,  to  whose  memory  the  monument  on  the 
battlefield  was  erected. 

Sir  Bevil  was  a  very  stout-hearted  soldier,  and 
one  of  a  Cornish  family  who  had  often  done  great 
deeds  for  their  country.  Sir  Richard,  who,  about 
fifty  years  before,  had  so  bravely  fought,  in  his  one 
12 — (901) 
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little  ship  the  Revenge,  against  fifty-three  Spanish 
ships,  was  his  grandfather ;  Sir  Bevil  was  born 
four  years  after  the  Revenge  went  down  in  the  gale 
that  arose  after  the  battle.  He  came  of  a  good 
fighting  stock  ;  the  Cornishmen  were  devoted  to 
him,  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  their  courage  that 
the  breastwork  was  taken.  When  they  were 
halted  on  Tog  Hill  they  cried  out  to  their  officers, 
“  Let  us  fetch  off  those  cannon.”  And  when 
Grenville  at  last  led  them  up  the  hill  they  were 
determined  that  they  would  take  the  guns  or  die. 

The  Cornishmen  were  dressed  in  white  and  armed 
with  long  pikes.  As  they  came  up  the  hill  they 
were  under  fire  from  the  muskets  and  cannon 
posted  behind  the  breastwork.  Twice  they  were 
charged  by  cavalry,  but  still  on  they  came.  A 
third  time  they  were  charged,  and  Sir  Bevil  Gren¬ 
ville’s  horse  flinched  and  gave  ground,  and  then 
Sir  Bevil  was  wounded  and  stricken  down  by  a 
blow  from  a  pole  axe,  and  many  of  his  officers  fell 
with  him.  But  the  pikemen,  encouraged  by  the 
musketeers  on  their  flank,  pressed  on,  and,  as  I 
told  you,  at  last  won  the  barricade. 

Sir  Bevil  was  attended  by  Anthony  Paine,  one  of 
his  servants  from  his  home  at  Stow.  Paine  was  seven 
feet  two  inches  in  height  and  as  brave  as  his  master. 

“  His  sword  was  made  to  match  his  size, 

As  Roundheads  did  remember  ; 

And,  when  it  swung,  ’twas  like  the  whirl 
Of  windmills  in  September.” 
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When  Anthony  saw  his  master  fall,  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  Fearful  that  the  fall  of  his 
master  might  discourage  the  men,  he  at  once  lifted 
Sir  Bevil’s  son  John,  then  only  a  boy  of  sixteen,  on 
to  his  father’s  horse,  and  told  him  to  take  the  lead. 
And  “  Master  John,”  says  Anthony,  in  a  letter  to 
his  mistress  after  the  battle,  “  when  I  mounted 
him  upon  his  father’s  horse,  rode  him  into  the  war 
like  a  young  prince  as  he  is,  and  our  men  followed 
him  with  their  swords  drawn  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes.  They  did  say  that  they  would  kill  a  rebel 
for  every  hair  in  Sir  Bevil’s  beard.  But  I  bade 
them  remember  their  good  master’s  word  when  he 
wiped  his  sword  after  Stamford  fight  :  how  he  said, 
when  their  cry  was,  '  Stab  and  slay,’  —  ‘  Halt, 
men  !  God  will  avenge.’  ” 

Gallant  Sir  Bevil  did  not  actually  die  on  the  field  ; 
he  was  carried  to  the  rectory  at  Cold  Ashton  and 
died  there  the  next  morning. 

I  hope  you  will  go  and  read  what  is  written  on 
the  monument  put  up  to  his  memory  by  his  grandson, 
and  if  ever  you  have  to  fight  that  you  will  be  as 
brave  as  he  was. 

After  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  Waller  followed 
the  Royalist  forces  towards  Devizes  and  was  there 
defeated  again.  This  time  the  defeat  was  a  more 
serious  matter,  and  Waller  fled,  with  what  few  men 
he  could  keep  together,  to  Bristol,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  He  had 
left  a  small  garrison  in  Bath,  but  as  soon  as  the 
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news  of  Waller’s  defeat  reached  the  city,  this 
garrison  left  the  city  and  marched  away  to  Bristol. 

Hearing  this,  the  Cornishmen  came  back  from 
Devizes  and  took  possession  of  Bath  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Royalists 
it  remained  for  just  two  years.  Then,  in  the  last 
week  of  July,  1645,  a  great  Parliamentary  general, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  sent  a  force  of  cavalry,  and  the 
city  was  surrendered  to  him.  The  inhabitants  had 
little  sympathy  with  their  new  masters,  and  Fairfax 
took  severe  measures  to  keep  them  from  showing 
their  dislike  too  openly.  He  made  them  pay  large 
sums  of  money,  and  stationed  a  good  many  troops 
in  the  city,  who  had  to  be  housed  and  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens.  I  wonder  how  you  would 
like  to  have  two  or  three  soldiers  living  always 
in  your  house,  expecting  the  best  of  everything 
without  paying  anything  for  it 

As  you  may  imagine,  the  cit:zens  found  this 
state  of  things  very  uncomfortable,  and  they  did 
what  they  could  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  persuaded 
an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  army  to  plead  their 
cause.  This  officer,  named  Harington,  was  one  of 
the  Haringtons  of  Kelston  Park. 

His  father  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  cause,  but  the  son  was  really  a  Royalist, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  only  entered  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  army  to  be  able  to  protect,  as  far  as  might 
be  possible,  his  own  Royalist  friends  from  harm. 
I  cannot  find  that  he  ever  acted  in  a  disloyal  way 
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to  the  side  for  which  he  professed  to  be  fighting. 
He  managed  to  get  his  own  men  quartered  in  Bath, 
and  took  the  trouble  to  see  that  they  behaved 
properly.  But  what  a  terrible  thing  a  civil  war  is  ! 
Here  you  have  father  and  son  taking,  at  heart, 
opposite  sides;  outwardly  they  agreed,  but  in  many 
other  cases  fathers  and  sons  and  brothers  were 
actually  fighting  against  one  another. 

The  king  was  beheaded  in  1649,  and  for  the  next 
eleven  years  there  was  no  king  in  England.  In 
1660  Charles’s  son  was  brought  back  to  England 
and  made  king,  to  the  immense  joy  of  most  English¬ 
men,  who  had  disliked  the  government  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Army.  Bath  was  particularly  anxious  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  when  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  died  in  1659,  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
the  city  by  the  Royalists.  It  failed,  but  the 
failure  did  not  make  much  difference,  for  the  next 
year,  as  I  have  said,  Charles  II  began  to  reign. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


WILLIAM  PRYNNE. 

I  think  you  will  understand  better  what  it  was 
like  to  live  in  the  seventeenth  century,  if  I  tell  you 
the  story  of  a  Bath  man  who  became  famous  all 
over  England. 

Prynne  was  born  in  1600  at  Swainswick,  close 
to  Bath,  and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School. 
His  father  was  a  Puritan  farmer,  and  his  grand¬ 
father  was  William  Sherstone,  the  first  mayor  of 
Bath  after  the  Incorporation  under  Elizabeth’s 
Charter.  Sherstone  was  also  a  Puritan,  and  so  the 
boy  had  been  brought  up  to  think  that  the  English 
Church  and  the  bishops  were  wrong,  both  in  organ¬ 
isation  and  doctrine.  When  he  left  school  he  went 
to  Oxford  and  afterwards  became  a  lawyer.  He 
soon  developed  an  extraordinary  passion  for  writing 
papers  and  pamphlets  about  the  questions  of  the 
day. 

Holding  very  strong  views,  he  was  tempted  to 
express  them  very  strongly,  and  his  writings  began 
to  attract  a  good  deal  of  notice.  At  last  he  wrote 
a  paper  in  which  he  said  very  strong  and  bitter 
things  about  plays  and  people  who  acted  in  theatres. 
He  made  out,  indeed,  that  no  one  could  be  a  good 
man  or  a  good  woman  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  stage. 
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WILLIAM  PRYNNE. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  the  queen  had  just  been 
taking  part  in  some  acting,  and  the  king  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  believe  that  Prynne  intended  his  paper 
as  a  deliberate  insult  to  her.  If  all  the  outrageous 
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things  he  said  had  been  meant  to  apply  to  her,  I 
think  he  would  have  deserved  punishment.  But  his 
paper  was  written  before  the  queen  took  part  in 
the  acting. 

Prynne  was  prosecuted  for  slandering  the  queen, 
and  was  found  guilty.  He  was  punished  in  a  way 
that  to  ns  seems  most  cruel  and  barbarous,  but  in 
those  days  most  punishments  were  cruel.  He  was 
sentenced  to  pay  £5,000  to  the  king,  to  be  expelled 
from  the  University  and  from  his  profession,  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  in  two  different  places  and  to 
have  an  ear  cut  off  in  each  place,  to  have  his  book 
burned  before  his  face  by  the  hangman,  and  to  be 
a  prisoner  for  life. 

You  know  what  a  pillory  was  like.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man  had  to  stand  with  his  hands  and 
neck  fixed  in  holes  through  a  heavy  beam  of  wood, 
the  weight  of  which  made  the  pain  of  standing  a 
long  time  in  the  same  position  all  the  greater. 
This  punishment  was  often  given  to  rogues,  and  the 
idle  people  in  the  streets  took  pleasure  in  pelting 
the  poor  man  in  the  pillory  with  stones  and  filth. 

I  do  not  think  Prynne  ever  paid  the  fine,  for  I 
do  not  suppose  he  had  so  much  money  in  the  world. 
But  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  duly  carried  out. 
One  ear  was  cut  off  at  Westminster  and  the  other 
in  Cheapside  in  the  City  of  London,  but  they  were 
not  cut  off  very  close.  His  books  were  burnt  so 
near  to  him  that  he  was  almost  choked  by  the 
smoke.  Whether  the  people  pelted  him,  I  do 
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not  know,  but  in  those  stern  times  the  sentence 
does  not  seem  to  have  aroused  any  great  feeling  of 
indignation. 

You  would  have  thought  that  a  sentence  like 
that  would  have  cured  anyone  of  writing,  but 
Prynne  got  paper  and  pens  in  prison,  and  soon 
began  writing  again.  First  he  attacked  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  been  concerned  in  his  trial  and 
sentence,  and  said  that  the  sentence  was  contrary 
to  the  law.  But  when  the  officers  brought  him  the 
paper,  which  was  not  signed,  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  his,  he  cunningly  took  it  to  the  window,  as  if  to 
get  a  better  light,  and  quickly  tore  it  up  into  little 
bits  and  threw  them  out.  They  did  not  punish  him 
in  any  way  for  this.  Before  long  he  managed  to 
write  more  books,  in  which  he  said  very  violent 
things  against  the  bishops  and  those  from  whom  he 
differed  in  matters  of  religion.  So  he  and  two 
others  were  prosecuted  again,  and  Prynne  was 
sentenced  to  pay  another  -£5,000,  to  have  the 
remainder  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and  to  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron  on  each  cheek,  with  the  letters  S.L., 
which  stood  for  “  seditious  libeller.” 

People  at  that  time  were  used,  as  I  have  said, 
to  punishment  which  we  should  now  call  outrageous. 
But  this  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence  ; 
and  Prynne  and  the  two  companions  who  had 
shared  his  sentence  at  once  became  popular  heroes. 

When  they  left  their  prison  to  be  carried  to  the 
pillory,  they  found  the  road  strewed  with  flowers, 
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and  while  they  stood  in  the  pillory,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  and  tried  to  comfort  them.  When 
the  executioner  cut  off  an  ear,  there  was  a  great 
shout  of  horror,  just  as  if  each  man  in  the  crowd  had 
himself  lost  an  ear.  Poor  Prynne  had  not  much 
to  be  cut  off,  but  the  man  did  it  in  such  a  clumsy 
way  that  the  victim  was  put  to  much  unnecessary 
pain,  and  when  the  executioner  burned  the  letters 
on  Prynne ’s  cheeks  he  burned  one  of  them  upside 
down,  and  so  he  burned  it  again  the  right  way 
up. 

I  tell  you  these  horrible  things  because  it  will 
help  you  to  understand  how  different  our  times  are 
from  those,  and  because  it  will  also  show  you  what 
wonderful  pluck  Prynne  had.  When  he  came  down 
from  the  pillory  and  was  being  carried  back  to 
prison,  he  composed  a  little  Latin  poem,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  letters  S.L.  ought  really  to  stand 
for  “  Scars  of  Laud.” 

Three  years  later,  the  party  which  called  itself 
the  “  godly  ”  party  and  was  opposed  to  the  king,  was 
in  power,  and  Prynne  and  his  two  friends  were 
released  from  prison.  A  writer  of  that  time  tells 
us,  “  when  they  came  near  London,  multitudes  of 
people  of  several  conditions,  some  on  horseback, 
others  on  foot,  met  them  some  miles  from  the  town  ; 
very  many  having  been  a  day’s  journey  ;  and  so 
they  were  brought  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  at  Charing  Cross,  and  carried  into 
the  city  by  above  ten  thousand  persons,  with 
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boughs  and  flowers  in  their  hands,  the  people 
strewing  flowers  and  herbs  in  the  ways  as  they 
passed,  making  great  noise  and  expressions  of  joy 
for  their  deliverance  and  return  ;  and  in  those 
acclamations  mingling  loud  and  virulent  exclama¬ 
tions  against  the  bishops  who  had  so  cruelly 
prosecuted  such  godly  men.” 

This  happened  in  1642,  just  as  war  between  the  two 
parties  was  beginning.  Six  years  later  the  fighting 
was  all  over  and  the  party  which  Prynne  supported 
had  won.  But  in  this  party  a  section,  who  were 
called  Independents,  led  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
the  Army,  were  getting  the  upper  hand.  Prynne 
did  not  agree  with  their  views,  so  he  attacked  them 
just  as  he  had  done  his  other  enemies  eleven  years 
before.  Cromwell  and  his  friends  wanted  the  king 
to  be  beheaded,  and  Prynne,  besides  differing  from 
them  in  his  religious  views,  wanted  peace  to  be  made 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament.  At  this 
time  he  was  “  recorder,”  or  judge,  of  Bath,  and  in 
his  opposition  to  the  people  who  wished  to  kill 
the  king,  I  believe  he  had  the  sympathies  of  most 
of  the  citizens  of  Bath.  When  the  king  was 
beheaded  he  was  actually  bold  enough  to  send 
down  to  Bath  a  paper  proclaiming  the  king’s  son 
Charles  as  king.  Prynne  was  once  more  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  some  years. 
However,  when  Cromwell  died,  he  was  released. 
He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Bath,  and 
then  sided  with  those  whom  he  had  at  first  attacked, 
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and  took  a  very  active  part  in  bringing  back  Charles 
II  to  the  throne. 

But  even  when  all  seemed  going  on  well  with  the 
party  he  supported,  he  could  not  help  publishing 
a  very  violent  paper  against  those  members  who 
did  not  agree  with  him.  The  House  of  Commons 
called  him  to  account  for  this  ;  Prynne  at  once 
made  humble  and  ample  apologies,  and  was  for¬ 
given.  From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1669  we  hear  of  no  more  libels  by  him. 

I  have  told  you  the  story  of  this  man,  because 
he  was  one  of  Bath’s  great  men.  You  must  not 
think  that  he  was  a  turncoat  because  he  supported 
those  whom  he  had  once  opposed.  He  was,  in 
some  senses,  a  man  typical  of  his  time.  He  held 
very  strong  views  about  religion,  and  always 
believed  that  he  was  in  the  right.  But  when  he 
found  that  these  views  were  leading  to  deeds  of 
which  he  disapproved,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
abandon  those  who  had  before  been  his  friends.  He 
was  a  strong  man  in  every  way.  You  know  that 
he  was  fond  of  writing  :  he  wrote  in  support  of  his 
views  with  astonishing  industry.  I  have  counted 
over  170  books  or  papers  written  by  him.  He  was 
clearly  a  most  courageous  man,  one  who  was  not 
to  be  stopped  from  doing  what  he  thought  right  by 
the  fear  of  suffering  and  punishment.  So  whether 
you  agree  with  him  or  not,  I  believe  that  all  of  you, 
as  Bath  boys  and  girls,  will  be  proud  to  claim 
some  connection  with  William  Prynne. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  BATHS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

You  have  not  heard  much  of  the  baths  since  the 
times  of  the  Romans.  You  must  not  imagine  that 
they  were  never  used  during  all  this  long  time.  I 
am  sure  they  were  used  a  good  deal,  though  pro¬ 
bably  chiefly  by  people  living  in  or  near  Bath.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  were  exactly  famous,  or 
that  people  came  in  numbers  from  long  distances 
to  bathe.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  in  any 
sense  fashionable.  They  were  known,  of  course, 
to  doctors  and  travellers,  and  three  authors  at  least 
speak  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
rich  people  went  abroad  if  they  wished  to  be  cured 
by  the  use  of  baths. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  three  baths 
in  use.  The  Cross  Bath  was  so  called  because  it 
had  a  cross  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  only 
moderately  hot,  and,  as  you  know,  it  still  exists 
just  at  the  end  of  Bath  Street. 

It  is  described  by  one  who  visited  it  then  as 
being  temperate  and  pleasant,  and  having  eleven 
or  twelve  arches  of  stone  for  men  to  stand  under  in 
time  of  rain. 

Then  there  was  the  Hot  Bath  close  to  it,  which 
had  only  seven  arches  in  the  wall.  It  is  described 
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as  being  so  hot  that  men  thought  at  first 
that  it  would  scald  them,  but  after  their  flesh 
got  warmed  they  found  it  pleasant  enough. 
This  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  poorer 
people  only. 

Lastly  there  was  the  King’s  Bath,  which  stands 
near  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey.  This  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  the  richer  folk.  It  was  visited 
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by  Anne,  the  wife  of  James  I,  about  1615,  as  related 
in  Chapter  XX. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Royalty  had  come  to 
Bath,  it  had  not  yet  become  a  place  of  great  resort, 
and  during  those  troubled  times  of  the  Great  Civil 
War,  people  had  something  else  to  think  of  besides 
either  bathing  or  pleasure. 

But  when  Charles  II  became  king  he  paid  Bath 
a  visit  in  1663.  Bath  had  shown  herself  very  loyal 
to  his  father’s  cause,  and  now  the  city  got  her 
reward  :  at  this  date  Bath’s  time  of  prosperity 
began. 

The  king’s  visit  meant  a  good  deal  to  the  city, 
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for  all  his  court  went  with  him,  and  a  writer  of  the 
time  describes  the  yard  outside  the  king’s  palace, 
in  London,  as  being  full  of  waggons  and  horses 
because  the  king  was  starting  that  day  for  Bath. 
The  same  writer,  Samuel  Pepys,  an  official  in  the 
Admiralty  in  London,  himself  paid  a  visit  to  “  the 
Bath,”  as  it  was  then  called,  five  years  later,  and  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  journey  from  London 
and  of  the  four  days  he  spent  in  the  city. 

He  started  in  his  own  coach  on  a  Friday  in  June, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  had  at  least  four  horses,  for 
the  roads  were  often  very  bad  even  in  the  summer. 
He  travelled  a  roundabout  way  through  Bedford 
and  Buckingham  to  Oxford,  and  then  through 
Hungerford  over  Salisbury  Plain  to  Salisbury, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  following  Wednesday 
night.  The  next  day  he  went  to  see  Stonehenge, 
and  as  his  own  coach-horses  were  tired  he  hired 
horses  to  ride.  With  him  and  his  wife  were  a 
young  lady  and  a  maid,  two  men  who,  I  think, 
were  clerks  in  his  office,  and  a  guide.  The  way 
they  rode  was  this.  Mr.  Pepys  had  a  horse  to 
himself,  but  the  three  women  rode  on  the  same 
horses  as  the  three  men,  a  woman  sitting  behind  a 
man  on  what  was  called  a  pillion.  Besides  the 
guide  they  had  a  shepherd  woman  to  lead  the 
horses,  to  whom  Mr.  Pepys  gave  4d.  ;  he  speaks 
of  being  frightened  by  the  hills  :  I  suppose  the  roads 
were  bad  and  the  grass  slippery. 

The  next  day  they  drove  to  Bath  and,  as  both 
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Mr.  Pepys  and  his  wife  were  Somerset  folk,  they 
were  “  mightily  joyed  ”  at  finding  themselves  in 
their  own  county  again.  This  was  on  the  Friday, 
just  a  week  after  they  had  started. 

On  the  morrow  they  all  got  up  at  four  o’clock  in 
order  to  have  a  bath  before  the  crowd  came,  and  the 
live  of  them — the  maid  was  left  at  home — were  all 
carried  one  after  another  in  “  Bath  ”  chairs  to  the 
Cross  Bath.  But  early  as  the  hour  was,  many  others 
came  before  they  had  done.  Mr.  Pepys  says  that 
many  of  them  were  very  tine  ladies  and  their 
manners  “  pretty  enough,”  but  he  adds  that  he 
thinks  “  it  cannot  be  clean  to  go  so  many  bodies 
together  in  the  same  water.”  He  found  the  water 
very  hot,  too  hot  in  places  for  the  feet  to  endure, 
though,  as  he  says,  this  was  the  most  temperate 
bath.  They  stayed  two  hours  in  the  bath,  and 
then  they  were  carried,  wrapped  up  in  sheets,  in 
their  chairs  back  to  their  inn,  where  they  lay  in 
bed  sweating  “  for  an  hour.”  By-and-bye  some 
musicians  came  to  play  to  them,  for  it  was  the 
fashion  in  “  the  Bath  ”  for  a  small  band  thus  to 
welcome  new-comers.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  they  found  the  music  “  extraordinary  good,” 
as  good  as  they  had  heard  anywhere,  even  in 
London.  They  paid  5s.  for  this,  and  I  don’t  think 
it  was  dear.  Pepys  tells  us  that  he  paid  the  chair¬ 
men  3s.  6d.  and  the  sergeant  of  the  bath  10s.  It 
was  just  as  well  at  that  time  to  pay  the  chairmen 
what  they  asked,  for  the  passenger  could  not  get 
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out  of  his  chair  until  the  chairmen  chose  to  let  him 
out,  and  if  he  objected  to  the  charges,  the  chairmen 
had  a  disagreeable  way  of  putting  him  down, 
opening  the  top  of  the  chair,  and  leaving  him  to 
shiver  until  he  came  to  terms.  As  he  was  only 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  stand  out  long. 

The  chair  referred  to  in  this  passage  was  a  sedan 
chair,  a  specimen  of  which  was  borne  about  the  city 
in  the  recent  Pageant.  It  consisted,  as  you  will 
remember,  of  an  upright  rectangular  box  with  a 
curved  head  ;  and  was  carried  by  means  of  two 
horizontal  bars,  fastened  to  the  sides  and  projecting 
both  in  front  and  at  the  rear.  Two  chairmen,  one 
in  front  and  one  behind,  carried  the  chair  by  means 
of  the  two  bars. 

At  night  a  lighted  torch  preceded  the  chair 
(the  streets  being  then  unlighted),  and  a  conical 
“  extinguisher  ”  was  attached  near  the  front  door 
of  each  large  house,  into  which  the  “  link-boy  ” 
thrust  his  burning  torch  to  put  out  the  flame.  A 
few  of  the  extinguishers  may  yet  be  seen  in  position. 

Pepys  and  his  friends  must  have  been  a  very 
energetic  party,  for  about  eleven  o’clock,  they  got 
up,  hired  a  coach,  and  drove  over  to  see  Bristol. 

They  found  the  Bristol  road,  which  now  is  so 
good,  very  bad,  but  they  liked  the  country.  They 
reached  Bristol  about  two,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
in  calling  upon  some  relations  and  seeing  what  they 
could  of  the  town.  They  could  not  have  seen  very 
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much,  for  they  started  back  to  Bath  in  the  evening 
and  got  there  by  moonlight  at  about  ten  o’clock. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  Abbey.  Pepys  tells  us  that  many  fine  folk 
were  there,  and  that  two  men  were  brought  in 
litters  and  set  down  in  the  chancel  to  hear.  He 
says  that  the  organ  was  good,  but  that  “  a  vain, 
pragmatical  fellow  preached  a  ridiculous  affected 
sermon,”  which  made  him  angry,  and  other 
gentlemen  that  sat  near  him,  too. 

Of  course  he  had  a  walk  round  Bath,  and  he 
tells  us  that  there  were  a  pretty  good  market-place 
and  many  good  streets,  and  that  the  houses  were 
built  of  stone.  I  want  you  to  note  this  fact,  for 
in  much  larger  cities,  such  as  Bristol  or  London, 
nearly  all  the  houses  at  this  time  were  built  of  wood. 

On  Monday  he  had  another  look  into  the  baths, 
but  he  did  not  bathe  again.  Instead,  he  paid  a 
boy  a  shilling  to  dive  in  the  King’s  Bath.  He  says 
that  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths  were  full  of  a 
“  mixed  sort  ”  of  people,  but  that  all  the  gentry 
went  to  the  Cross  Bath.  Then  he  went  back  to 
his  inn,  paid  his  bill,  and  started  off  home.  He 
got  that  night  to  Marlborough,  after  being  rather 
nervous  about  losing  the  way  over  the  downs. 
Five  stage  coaches  left  Bath  the  same  day  and  got 
into  Marlborough,  and  left  it  again  before  six  in 
the  evening,  so  you  see  that  there  was  already 
beginning  to  be  a  good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  Bath 
and  London  road. 
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No  doubt  at  this  time  Bath  had  its  season,  as  it 
has  always  had  since,  for  just  forty  years  later,  a 
writer,  who  wanted  to  seem  smart,  said  of  Bath, 
“  ’Tis  neither  town  nor  city,  but  goes  by  the  name 
of  both  ;  five  months  in  the  year  ’tis  as  populous 
as  London,  the  other  seven  as  desolate  as  the 
wilderness — its  chiefest  inhabitants  are  turn-spit 
dogs,  and  it  looks  like  Lombard  Street  on  a  Saint’s 
day.”  Lombard  Street  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the 
chief  business  streets  in  the  City  of  London,  and  of 
course  on  a  holiday  no  business  was  done,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  be  seen  in  the  street.  Perhaps  you  did 
not  know  that  meat  was  then  roasted  in  the  kitchens 
on  jacks  which  were  kept  turning  round  and  round 
so  that  the  meat  should  not  be  burned,  by  little 
dogs  with  long  bodies  and  short  legs. 

The  same  writer  says,  too,  that  during  the  season 
every  house  had  crowded  into  it  as  many  families 
as  it  could  hold,  and  he  compares  the  baths  to 
nothing  else  but  big  boilers,  “  for  they  have  a  reeking 
steam  all  the  year.”  He  did  not  think  well  of  the 
conduct  or  manners  of  the  visitors,  for  he  goes  on 
to  say,  “  In  a  word  ’tis  a  valley  of  pleasure,  yet  a 
sink  of  iniquity  ;  nor  is  there  intrigue  or  frivolity 
acted  at  London  but  is  mimicked  here.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


MONMOUTH’S  REBELLION. 

I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  something  about  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  rebellion,  because,  although  very  few  Bath 
men  took  part  in  the  rising,  it  caused  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

I  must  try  to  make  you  understand  what  it  was 
all  about.  Charles  II  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  James  II,  a  man  whose  private  life  was 
much  better  than  his  brother’s  had  been,  though, 
unfortunately,  he  was  so  obstinate  and  conceited 
that  he  was  absolutely  sure  that  everyone  who 
differed  from  him  must  be  in  the  wrong.  As  it 
happened,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  did  differ  from 
him,  and,  as  he  could  never  forgive  and  forget 
and  was  incapable  of  showing  pity  or  mercy,  he 
soon  became  the  most  hated  man  in  England. 

Besides,  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  England 
wanted  above  all  things  to  have  a  king  who  was  a 
Protestant.  So  you  can  see  that  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
trouble  would  arise. 

Now  James  had  a  nephew,  James  Scott,  who  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  his  father, 
Charles  II.  Some  thought  that  Monmouth  had  a 
claim  to  be  king,  but  as  it  is  clear  that  Charles  had 
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never  been  legally  married  to  the  duke’s  mother 
there  is  no  doubt  they  were  in  the  wrong. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  very  good-looking, 
and  had  such  pleasing  manners  that  he  made  many 
friends ;  moreover,  he  was  a  Protestant.  Even 
before  Charles  died,  men  had  begun  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  possible  successor.  Twice  Monmouth  made  a 
kind  of  state  tour  all  through  our  west  country. 
Wherever  he  went,  people  found  his  manners  so 
charming  that  he  became  a  kind  of  popular  hero, 
and  many  began  to  hope  that  through  him  the 
country  might  be  saved  from  having  a  Roman 
Catholic  king. 

But  he  took  part  in  a  plot  against  the  government, 
and  Charles,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  had  to 
banish  him  from  the  country.  While  he  was  in 
exile,  some  men,  who  were  very  displeased  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  James  had  been  made  king, 
persuaded  Monmouth  to  raise  money  and  troops 
and  try  to  make  himself  king  of  England  by 
force. 

James  came  to  the  throne  in  February,  1685. 
At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June, 
a  horseman  galloped  into  London  to  say  that 
Monmouth  had  landed  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorset, 
two  days  before.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter 
from  the  Mayor  of  Lyme,  saying  that  Monmouth 
had  anchored  off  their  town  with  a  frigate,  or  man- 
of-war,  and  two  little  ships,  and  had  already  landed 
about  300  men,  and  published  a  proclamation  in 
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which  he  denounced  James  as  “  a  usurper,  a 
murderer,  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant.” 

The  government  at  once  took  the  steps  usual  in 
such  cases.  Parliament  was  summoned ;  an  Act 
declaring  Monmouth  a  traitor  was  passed,  and  a 
reward  of  £5,000  was  offered  for  Monmouth’s  body, 
dead  or  alive.  Money  was  voted  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  and  then  the  authorities  set  to  work  to 
get  an  army  together.  This  was  not  easy,  for 
England  had  at  the  time  only  a  small  standing 
army,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send  to  Holland 
for  six  regular  regiments  serving  there.  Although 
there  were  hardly  any  regular  soldiers  in  the  country 
each  county  possessed  a  regiment  of  militia.  In 
the  western  counties  the  local  militia  were  at  once 
called  out.  The  command  was  given  to  Lord 
Churchill,  who  afterwards  became  the  famous 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  hero  of  Blenheim  and 
many  other  battles. 

Churchill  started  at  once  with  some  regular 
cavalry,  arrived  in  Dorset  by  June  17th,  and  was 
able  at  least  to  watch  the  rebel  force  and  hinder 
their  movements,  though,  as  he  had  no  infantry, 
he  could  not  attack  them.  Moreover,  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  militia  who  had  been 
called  out  were  really  in  favour  of  Monmouth  and 
were  not  likely  to  fight  well  for  the  king. 

As  Bristol  was  very  important,  both  as  a  seaport 
and  as  a  city  full  of  provisions  and  money,  the 
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Government  felt  sure  that  Monmouth  would  try 
to  take  it.  So  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  lived,  as 
does  the  present  duke,  at  Badminton,  was  sent  to 
take  command  of  a  force  of  militia  there.  Bath, 
also,  partly  because  its  walls  were  still  standing 
and  strong,  was  clearly  of  importance,  and  the 
Somerset  militia  were  ordered  to  hold  and 
defend  it. 

You  can  imagine  the  excitement  in  Lyme  when 
Monmouth’s  ships  appeared  and  the  boats  began 
to  land  armed  men.  The  mayor  and  others  at  once 
thought  of  firing  some  guns  which  they  had  at  the 
ships,  but  they  found  that  they  had  no  powder. 
Then  the  drums  were  ordered  to  beat  to  call  together 
the  borough  militia.  How  many  men  do  you  think 
answered  the  summons  ?  Only  one  !  Finding 
himself  all  alone,  he  promptly  joined  Monmouth’s 
side. 

Monmouth  spent  three  days  in  landing  stores 
and  arms,  and  then  set  out  on  his  march.  His 
plan  was  to  get  possession  first  of  Taunton,  then  of 
Bridgwater,  and  then,  as  the  government  had 
guessed,  of  Bristol. 

But  his  difficulties  were  very  great.  The  farmers 
and  peasants  and  workpeople  had  joined  him  in 
crowds,  but  he  could  give  them  no  proper  arms, 
and  they  were  neither  organised  nor  drilled  as  an 
army  ought  to  be.  Still  they  were  brave  and  ready 
to  fight,  and,  if  their  commanding  officer  had  shown 
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more  courage  and  resolution,  they  might  have 
inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  the  Royal  cavalry 
which  followed  them  as  they  marched,  waiting 
only  for  the  arrival  of  the  regular  infantry  to  attack 
them  in  real  earnest. 

And  so  Monmouth,  or  “  Gaffer  Scott,”  as  the 
Royal  army  called  him,  arrived  at  Taunton,  and 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Little  girls  from  the  schools  strewed 
the  road  with  flowers,  and  presented  him  with  a 
Bible  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  on  June  20th,  only  nine  days  after  the  landing, 
he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  king  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  Taunton.  I  believe  this  did  him  more 
harm  than  good,  for  no  one  who  was  really  of  much 
use  from  the  point  of  view  of  fighting  joined  his 
side,  and  he  wanted  real  soldiers  and  men  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Monmouth’s  only  chance  was  a  victory  at 
once  ;  that  would  have  brought  numbers  of  the 
militia  regiments  over  to  him. 

Well,  on  he  marched  and  reached  Bridgwater, 
where  he  was  again  received  with  every  sign  of 
joy  and  delight. 

But  when  he  left  Bridgwater  on  his  march  for 
Bristol,  his  troubles  began  in  real  earnest.  The 
fine  summer  weather  disappeared,  and  for  days  it 
poured  with  rain,  so  that  his  men,  without  proper 
clothing,  had  to  march  through  roads  ankle-deep 
in  mud.  Harassed  as  they  were  by  constant  small 
fights  with  the  Royal  cavalry,  it  was  a  weary  and 
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desponding  force  which  passed  through  Glastonbury 
and  at  last  arrived  at  Wells.  Here  Monmouth 
heard  that  the  defences  of  Bristol  were  so  strong 
on  the  south  side,  where  it  is  defended  by  the  river 
Avon,  that  his  best  chance  was  to  get  round  and 
attack  it  from  the  north.  Every  day  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him,  for  all  this  time  the 
Royal  army  was  gradually  being  assembled  and 
might  at  any  time  be  upon  him.  But  Monmouth 
wasted  time,  for  he  distrusted  his  men  and  dis¬ 
trusted  himself,  and  it  was  only  after  some  days 
that  he  left  Wells,  and  marched  through  Shepton 
Mallett  and  Pensford,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  Avon  at  Keynsham,  where  there  was  a  bridge, 
and  so  getting  round  to  the  north  of  Bristol.  He 
reached  Keynsham  on  June  23rd,  and  found  that 
the  bridge  had  been  broken  down.  However,  he 
repaired  it,  and  two  days  later  got  his  troops  across 
to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  His  men  were  weary 
and  footsore,  and,  instead  of  going  straight  on  to 
Bristol,  he  thought  he  would  give  them  a  little  rest 
in  comfortable  quarters  in  the  village,  and  march 
on  to  Bristol  under  cover  of  night. 

But  the  morning  after  he  got  to  Keynsham,  a 
regular  force  had  arrived  in  Bath  at  the  early  hour 
of  six,  and  the  commander,  anxious  to  find  out 
what  the  rebels  were  doing,  and  knowing  only  that 
they  had  left  Pensford  on  the  road  to  Keynsham, 
sent  out  cavalry  to  scout  on  the  road  to  Bristol. 
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This  force  came  blundering  into  Keynsham,  not 
knowing  in  the  least  that  it  was  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  just  as  the  latter  were  comfortably  settling 
down  for  their  rest.  The  officer  in  command  at 
once  did  the  only  possible  thing.  He  gave  the  order 
to  charge,  and,  after  killing  some  of  the  rebels,  got 
safely  out  again  and  went  back  to  report. 

There  was  great  carelessness  on  both  sides,  for 
the  regulars  had  ridden  into  the  village  without 
having  any  scouts  out,  and  Monmouth  had  no 
guards  or  outposts  to  prevent  a  surprise. 

In  one  way  it  was  a  little  affair,  but  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Monmouth,  finding  that 
there  were  troops  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  lost 
courage  completely,  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  march¬ 
ing  on  Bristol.  He  would  listen  to  no  advice. 
Go  forward  he  would  not,  but  in  the  end  he  con¬ 
sented  to  attack  Bath  instead,  for  he  had  heard 
that  the  regulars  had  already  left  our  city  to  go 
to  defend  Bristol.  This  was  the  worst  thing  he 
could  have  done  ;  even  if  he  had  taken  Bath  it 
would  have  done  him  no  good,  for  he  would  have 
been  shut  up  within  the  walls,  and  his  whole  army 
would  have  been  taken  prisoners.  At  Bristol,  on 
the  other  hand,  communication  by  sea  would  have 
been  of  immense  advantage  to  him. 

But  off  he  marched  in  the  night,  and  arrived 
outside  the  walls  of  Bath  at  daybreak  on  the  next 
morning.  The  citizens  of  Bath  were,  as  usual, 
loyal  to  their  king,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
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rebel  troops,  they  quickly  shut  their  gates,  and 
when  a  rebel  with  a  flag  of  truce  marched  out  and 
summoned  them  to  surrender,  they  killed  him,  and 
declared  that  they  meant  to  defend  their  city  to 
the  last. 

Monmouth’s  plight  was  now  desperate.  The 
unwearying  Churchill  was  close  at  his  heels.  Halt 
he  dare  not.  So  he  determined  to  retreat,  and  that 
day  his  men,  tired  and  downhearted,  marched  the 
seven  miles  to  Norton  St.  Philip,  where  they  passed 
the  night.  It  is  said  that  the  beautiful  old  inn  in 
that  village  was  the  place  in  which  Monmouth  slept. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  you  ought  to  go  and  see 
it,  for  it  will  show  you  what  houses  of  that  time  were 
like. 

And  now  that  all  danger  for  Bath  was  over,  I 
must  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story  in  very  few 
words.  The  rebels  marched  back  to  Bridgwater, 
which  they  had  left  so  full  of  hope  only  eleven  days 
before.  While  there,  the  Royal  army  came  and 
encamped  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  ready 
to  attack  them.  Monmouth  was  in  despair,  but 
someone  suggested  that,  as  the  regulars  were  very 
careless  about  keeping  a  good  look-out,  a  night 
attack  might  be  successful.  So  at  once  he  led  his 
men  under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  fog  to  attack 
the  Royal  camp.  The  attempt  very  nearly  suc¬ 
ceeded,  for  the  regulars  were  so  confident  that  they 
kept  no  kind  of  look-out  at  ali. 
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But  just  as  the  rebels  got  to  the  camp,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  wide  “  rhine  ”  or  ditch,  which 
they  could  not  cross.  This  gave  the  Royal  troops 
time  to  get  together,  and  in  the  end  they  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  the  rebels,  who  fled  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion.  This  fight  is  known  as  the  Battle  of 
Sedgmoor,  and  was  the  last  battle  fought  on 
English  soil.  Therefore  I  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  tell  you  of  fighting  or  wars. 

Monmouth  tied  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  after 
some  days  was  found  hiding  in  a  ditch,  and  taken 
prisoner  to  London,  where  his  head  was  cut  off. 
I  do  not  think  we  need  be  very  sorry  for  him. 
He  played  a  bold  game  and  knew  the  risks  he 
was  taking.  But  we  must  all  deeply  lament 
the  sad  fate  that  befell  the  poor  peasants  and 
farmers  and  working  people  who  had  blindly 
followed  him.  They  were  hunted  down  with 
relentless  cruelty  and  put  to  death.  And  when 
the  pursuit  was  over,  there  was  worse  to  come. 
For  a  judge  named  Jeffreys,  one  of  the  cruellest 
brutes  that  ever  lived,  came  down  to  try  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  barbarous  punishments  of 
that  time.  But  the  punishment  for  treason  was 
unspeakably  horrible.  In  the  next  chapter  you 
will  read  the  warrant  authorising  the  infliction  of  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  revenge  ;  let  it  suffice  now  to 
say  that  in  Somerset  alone  233  men  were  hanged 
in  a  few  days,  and  every  cross  road  and  every  village 
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green  was  made  horrible  by  the  display  of  these 
ghastly  relics  of  the  dead. 

The  fate  of  others  who  were  spared  the  infliction 
of  the  death  penalty  was  almost  worse.  For  they 
were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  most  unhealthy  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  voyage  alone  killed  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  after  reaching  the 
Islands  many  more  died  of  fever  or  of  the  effects 
of  doing  work  for  which  they  were  absolutely 
unsuited.  In  Bath,  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
I  know,  only  four  were  executed,  but  a  great  many 
must  have  lost  friends  and  relations  who  lived  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  And  to  this  day  there 
lingers  in  the  villages  of  Somerset  the  recollection 
of  King  Monmouth  and  the  “  Duking  Days,”  of 
the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  of  that  monster  of  cruelty, 
Judge  Jeffreys,  who  served  a  master  whose  heart 
was  perhaps  as  hard  as  his  own.  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  horrors  and  must  go  on  to  other  and 
happier  times. 
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THE  VISIT  OF  JAMES  II  AND  MARY 
BEATRICE. 

In  the  spring  of  1687  the  queen,  Mary  Beatrice 
of  Modena,  was  advised  by  her  physicians  to  visit 
Bath  to  take  a  course  of  the  waters.  King  James’s 
first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  was  the  mother  of  two 
English  queens,  Mary  and  Anne,  both  of  whom 
were  also  visitors.  His  second  wife,  Mary,  was 
the  mother  of  that  ill-fated  hero  of  romance,  the 
“  Old  Pretender,”  and  grandmother  of  “  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie.”  Through  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  England  was  divided  into  Whigs 
and  Jacobites,  and  the  Jacobites  of  Bath  spoke  from 
experience  when  they  praised  to  the  skies  the 
unfortunate  mother  of  the  exiled  Prince  of  Wales. 

Her  trials  had  been  heavy.  She  had  lost  four 
young  children,  and  her  husband’s  position  was  not 
easy,  for  the  vast  majority  of  English  people  were 
Protestants  and  disliked  James’s  Romish  faith. 

The  queen’s  journey  to  Bath  was  delayed  by  the 
public  reception  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  or  messenger, 
D’Adda,  when  the  court  was  much  shocked  because 
the  king  and  queen  left  their  thrones  to  kneel  at  his 
feet  and  receive  the  pastoral  benediction.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Nuncio  was  publicly  received  at 
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Windsor,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  told  James 
that  it  was  against  the  law. 

“  Do  you  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  ?  ”  said 
the  king. 

“  But  I  am  not,”  the  duke  answered  ;  and  in 
consequence  he  lost  his  position  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber  and  the  command  of  his  regiment. 
The  “  proud  duke  ”  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  West, 
for  he  had  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Thynne, 
the  owner  of  Longleat,  who  was  commonly  called 
“  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,”  because  of  his  wealth,  and 
who  had  been  murdered  in  his  coach  in  Piccadilly. 

Another  event,  which  delayed  the  queen’s  visit 
until  August,  was  the  death  of  her  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Modena. 

After  a  period  of  deep  mourning,  she  set  out, 
escorted  by  her  husband.  When  they  reached 
"  the  fair  stone  city,”  the  king  departed  on  his 
western  progress.  The  terrible  executions,  which 
had  followed  Monmouth’s  Rebellion,  must  have 
made  the  tour  full  of  sinister  meaning  for  the  king, 
if  he  could  have  taken  warning.  But  tact  was 
not  his  strong  point. 

The  city  as  the  queen  saw  it,  was  very  different 
from  old  Bath,  and  also  very  different  from  the 
Bath  of  the  grand  crescents,  stately  terraces,  and 
the  unique  Circus  we  know  to-day.  A  great 
architect,  named  Inigo  Jones,  had  built  a  graceful 
Town  Hall  in  1625  to  replace  the  old  building 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Inigo  Jones’s  building  rested 
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upon  six  arches  on  each  side,  and  two  at  each 
end.  In  the  front  wall  were  the  statues  of  King 
Offa,  the  fabulous,  and  King  Edgar,  the  real  founder 
of  the  liberties  of  the  city.  This  interesting  hall 
was  taken  down  in  1777.  Near  it  stood  a  pillory, 
similar  to  that  described  in  Chapter  XXII. 

The  old  royal  apartments  over  the  West  Gate 
were  still  standing,  and  the  queen  probably  lodged 
in  them.  An  eighteenth  century  historian  of  Bath 
gives  us  the  following  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  rooms  in  which  she  had  to  live  : — 

“  Till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  boards  of  the  dining-rooms,  and  most 
other  floors  in  the  houses  of  Bath  were  made  of 
a  brown  colour  with  soot  and  small  beer  to  hide  the 
dirt  as  well  as  their  own  imperfections,  and  if  the 
walls  of  any  of  the  rooms  were  covered  with  wainscot, 
it  was  with  such  as  was  mean  and  was  never  painted. 
The  chimney-pieces,  hearths  and  slabs  were  all  of 
freestone  ;  and  these  were  daily  cleaned  with  a 
particular  kind  of  whitewash,  which,  by  paying 
tribute  to  everything  that  touched  it,  soon  rendered 
the  brown  floors  like  the  starry  firmament.  The 
doors  were  slight  and  thin,  and  the  best  locks  had 
only  iron  coverings  varnished.  With  cane  or  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  the  principal  rooms  were  furnished, 
and  each  chair  seldom  exceeded  three  half-crowns 
in  value,  nor  were  the  tables  or  chests  of  drawers 
better  in  their  kind,  the  chief  having  been  made  of 
oak.” 
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It  was  the  fashion,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  underrate  old  English  furni¬ 
ture.  We  know,  from  the  few  pieces  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  how  simple  and  beautiful  it  was. 
Nowadays  we  value  very  highly  those  old  chests, 
or  “  hutches  ”  and  “  arks,”  as  our  forefathers 
called  them.  The  carpenters  and  carvers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  and 
even  the  simply  designed  chairs,  chests  and  tables 
of  the  village  carpenter  of  the  Stuart  period  are  well 
proportioned  and  skilfully  executed.  Bench-ends, 
such  as  those  in  Curry  Rivell,  Hatch  Beauchamp, 
and  dozens  of  other  Somerset  churches,  teach  us  to 
honour  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  handicraftsmen  and 
artists  of  that  day. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  queen,  who  loved  pretty 
things  and  picturesque  ceremonials,  was  not  shocked 
by  her  reception  and  entertainment. 

On  the  whole  Bath  was  ardently  Royalist  in  her 
sympathies  ;  Puritan  Bristol,  a  city  at  that  time 
“  most  beautiful,  rich  and  populous  next  to  London,” 
was  full  of  disaffection.  In  his  Royal  progress 
James  received  presentations  from  all  but  one  of 
the  great  towns  he  visited  ;  Bristol  gave  him 
nothing  except  "  the  provisions  at  his  table.” 
Monmouth  had  received  extremely  little  support 
from  Bath.  "  A  small  party,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  in  favour  of  ‘  the  gentle  Duke  of  Monmouth,’  ” 
says  Warner,  a  historian  of  our  city  a  century  ago, 

“  the  individuals  of  which  were  afterwards  tried  by 
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the  relentless  bloodhound,  Judge  Jeffreys.”  The 
following  is  the  warrant  directing  the  execution  of 
these  unhappy  Bath  men.  It  will  serve  to  show  how 
barbarous  and  vindictive  the  law  was  two  hundred 
years  ago  ;  indeed  the  punishments  described  were 
inflicted  on  convicted  criminals  little  more  than 
one  hundred  years  since. 

“  Edward  Hobbes,  Sheriff  to  the  Constables, 
etc.,  of  the  City  of  Bath. 

“  These  are  to  require  you  to  erect  a  gallows  in 
the  most  public  place  of  your  said  city  to  hang  the 
said  traitors  on  ; 

“  and  that  you  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
faggots  to  burn  the  inwards  of  four  traitors,  and  a 
furnace  or  cauldron  to  boil  their  heads  and  quarters, 
and  salt  to  boil  therewith,  half  a  bushel  to  each 
traitor  ;  and  tar  to  tar  them  with  ;  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  spears  and  poles  to  fix  and  place  their 
heads  and  quarters  ; 

“  and  you  yourselves,  together  with  a  guard  of 
forty  able  men  at  the  least,  to  be  present  by  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  next  by  eight  of  the  clock,  to  see 
the  said  rebels  executed.” 

A  Bath  family  in  which  the  queen  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  interested  was  that  of  John  Rustat,  the 
late  Master  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  who  had  done 
much  to  restore  the  old  charity.  For,  before  his 
appointment,  the  income  had  either  gone  into  the 
chest  of  the  Corporation  or  been  divided  among 
the  members  ;  the  inmates  had  been  discharged, 
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and  the  chapel  had  been  desecrated  by  being 
turned  into  an  alehouse.  The  income  thus  mis¬ 
applied  was  £1,200  a  year.  John  Rustat  had  been 
chaplain  to  Charles  II,  and  his  brother  Tobias 
was  a  courtier  who  had  set  up  a  statue  of  King 
James  II  in  the  great  court  of  Whitehall  just  before 
the  queen’s  visit.  Tobias  was  a  man  of  great 
generosity  ;  he  founded,  among  other  benefactions, 
scholarships  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  for  the 
orphan  sons  of  the  clergy. 

The  queen’s  health  was  very  much  benefited 
by  her  stay  at  Bath.  A  new  fashion,  of  drinking 
the  waters,  as  well  as  bathing  in  them,  had  come 
in.  This  was  due  to  Sir  Alexander  Fraser,  chief 
physician  to  Charles  II.  For  in  1663,  a  royal 
party,  comprising  the  king,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  and  the  dashing  Prince  Rupert,  had  paid 
a  visit  to  the  baths,  attended  by  a  retinue  including 
Dr.  Fraser. 

The  Earl  of  Melfort,  who  afterwards  went  into 
exile  with  James,  set  up  a  richly-sculptured  cross 
of  pure  white  marble  over  the  bath  used  by  Queen 
Mary,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Cross 
Bath.”  The  inscription  was  defaced  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  cross  removed  in 
1783. 

James  rejoined  his  wife  at  Bath  in  September. 
One  day  he  saw  in  the  Abbey  the  effigy  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  the  general  who  had  served  in  the 
Great  Civil  War  against  his  father,  Charles  I.  The 
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king  grew  so  angry  that  he  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  off  the  nose  of  the  statue. 

The  queen  stayed  until  October.  Her  popu¬ 
larity  no  doubt  helped  to  make  the  Bath  people 
ardent  Jacobites.  Mr.  Carter,  vicar  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  “hatched  an  extensive  plot”  in  favour  of 
the  Old  Pretender  in  1715.  Arms  were  stored  in 
the  house  of  one  Ferguson  at  Bath.  Carter 
escaped  from  the  officers  who  came  to  arrest 
him  by  leaping  in  gown  and  surplice  out  of  a 
window. 

The  Old  Pretender  was  the  unfortunate  prince 
to  whom  the  queen  gave  birth  in  June  of  the  year 
following  her  Bath  visit.  You  may  like  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  his  governess, 
the  Countess  of  Powis,  showing  how  oddly  babies 
a  week  old  were  fed  in  those  days.  The  Countess 
was  writing  to  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

“  Dear  sister, — I  told  the  king  of  your  letter  and 
I  read  it  to  the  queen  ;  both  seemed  very  sensible 
of  your  concern  in  the  prince,  but  still  we  dare  not 
give  it  a  drop  of  food  but  by  the  doctor’s  orders. 
What  it  has  had  hitherto  has  been  only  plain  water 
gruel,  without  any  bread  or  spice  ;  and  his  drink, 
water  boiled  and  poured  upon  a  plain  wheaten 
toast  and  so  let  stand  till  it  be  cold  ;  and  twice  a 
day  we  give  him  the  same  kind  of  water  poured 
upon  a  very  small  proportion  of  aniseed.  But  he 
is  so  strong  and  healthy  a  child  that  I  durst  forfeit 
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my  own  life,  if  I  did  not  deliver  him  a  lusty  boy  to 
the  king  and  queen  this  time  twelvemonth,  with 
God’s  assistance,  if  either  you  or  I  have  the  ordering 
his  food. 

“  I  do  not  hear  that  the  queen  has  any  thought 
of  going  to  the  Bath  this  next  season,  but  I  fancy 
Queen  Dowager  (Catherine  of  Braganza,  widow 
of  Charles  II)  will. 

"  Your  most  humble  and  affectionate  sister, 

“  Eliza  Powis.” 

We  will  end  this  chapter  with  a  quotation  from 
another  letter,  showing  that,  in  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  the  ways  of  getting  about  the  country 
were  rather  difficult.  It  describes  a  journey  from 
Longleat  to  Bath. 

“  After  going  over  a  deep  clay  way,  we  passed 
over  one  common  of  some  miles  length,  on  a  narrow 
causeway  that  a  coach  can  scarce  pass,  all  pitched 
with  slatts  and  stones.  Our  coach  was  once 
wedged  in  the  wheel  in  the  stones,  so  that  several 
men  were  forced  to  lift  us  out.  It  is  made  only  for 
packhorses,  which  is  the  way  of  carriage  in  these 
parts. 

“  The  common  is  so  moorish  that  feet  and  wheels 
would  sink  in,  so  there  is  no  going  there. 

“  Thence  to  Philip  Norton,  three  miles,  a  very  neat 
stone-built  village.  Thence  you  pass  a  good  way 
between  two  stone  walls  to  the  Bath,  five  miles 
down  a  very  steep  hill  and  stony,  a  mile  from  the 
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town  scarce  any  passing  ;  and  there  descends 
a  little  current  of  water  continually  from  the 
rocks. 

“  The  ways  to  the  Bath  are  all  difficult  ;  the  town 
lies  low  in  a  bottom,  and  it  is  steep  ascents  all  ways 
out  of  the  town.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  UNDER 
BEAU  NASH. 

We  are  now  come  to  a  period  when  Bath  was 
famous,  not  only  for  its  baths,  but  also  as  a  resort 
of  those  who  spent  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  The  world  of  fashion  generally  follows 
the  example  of  the  people  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  visit  of  Charles  II  in  1663 
that  it  became  the  fashion  to  go  to  Bath  for  the 
cure  of  certain  diseases. 

Before  very  long  Bath  was  honoured  by  another 
visit  from  Royalty,  for  the  Princess  Anne,  the  sister 
of  Queen  Mary,  came  here  in  1692,  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  attended  her  in  state  when  she  went  to 
the  Abbey  Church  on  Sundays.  The  queen  was 
not  on  very  good  terms  with  her  sister,  and  sent 
a  letter  to  the  mayor,  telling  him  not  to  do  this 
again  without  her  leave. 

The  mayor,  of  course,  had  to  obey,  but  he  told 
the  princess,  when  she  left  the  city,  that  he  hoped 
she  would  pay  them  another  visit. 

The  princess  did  not  forget  the  invitation,  and 
after  she  became  queen  in  1702,  she  came  to  Bath 
again. 

This  time  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Mayor 
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and  Corporation  from  showing  her  all  the  respect 
and  honour  they  wished,  and  so  the  day  of  her 
arrival  was  made  a  great  day  for  Bath.  She  came 
to  Bath  by  way  of  Lansdown,  the  same  way  that 
Hopton  had  tried  to  get  into  the  city.  Now  the 
road  down  from  Lansdown  was  extremely  steep 
and  narrow,  and  so  a  new  road  was  made  for  the 
occasion.  I  am  not  quite  sure  where  the  old  road 
was,  but  I  think  it  was  the  same  as  the  little  steep 
lane  known  as  Rough  Hill,  which  runs  up,  behind 
Camden  Crescent,  from  Belvedere  to  St.  Stephen’s 
Road. 

On  the  border  of  the  county,  which  crosses 
Lansdown  just  where  the  battle  was  fought,  the 
queen  was  met  by  a  hundred  young  men  all  dressed 
and  armed  alike.  Then,  no  doubt  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  her  sex,  there  came  just  twice  as  many 
girls  and  young  women  all  dressed  as  Amazons, 
or  female  warriors.  And  the  Mayor  and  all  the 
Corporation  were  there,  too,  so  it  was  a  grand  pro¬ 
cession  which  came  slowly  down  the  slopes  of 
Lansdown  and  entered  the  city  by  the  west  gate. 
Of  course,  the  queen  brought  a  great  many  servants 
and  attendants  with  her  ;  and  numbers  of  other 
people  came,  too,  simply  to  see  her  and  to  take 
part  in  the  great  doings.  It  was  a  good  time  for 
all  the  people  who  had  lodgings  to  let,  for  they  were 
able  to  charge  as  much  as  a  guinea  a  night  for  a 
bed,  and  a  guinea,  you  must  remember,  meant 
much  more  then  than  it  does  now. 
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The  queen’s  visit  did  the  city  a  great  deal  of 
good,  for  now  numbers  of  people  began  to  come 
every  year.  There  was  not  much  to  entice  visitors 
except  the  baths,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no 
place  for  dancing  except  the  bowling-green,  and 
there  was  no  good  band,  the  only  music  being  a 
fiddle  or  two  and  a  hautboy.  People  who  wanted 
to  take  tea  had  to  go  to  a  tent,  and  there  they 
would  find  men  smoking  and  drinking.  The  chief 
amusements  seem  to  have  been  playing  at  bowls, 
and  an  occasional  horse-race.  The  lodgings  were 
very  dirty  and  expensive,  and  the  men  who  carried 
the  sedan  chairs  were  often  very  rude  and  abusive. 
Altogether  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
attractive  place. 

Some  improvement  was  made  by  a  Captain 
Webster,  who  organised  a  few  dances  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  also  provided  opportunities  for  playing 
cards  and  gambling,  for  which  at  the  time  there 
was  a  great  rage. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  last  long,  for 
in  1705  there  came  to  Bath  a  man  who  had  a  genius 
for  organising  and  managing,  and  under  his  influ¬ 
ence  Bath  very  soon  became  quite  a  different  place. 
This  man  was  Richard  Nash,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  about  his  life  in  order  that  you 
may  learn  what  he  did  for  Bath. 

Nash  was  bom  at  Swansea  in  the  year  1674.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  glassmaker,  who  was  able  to  give 
his  son  a  good  education  at  school  and  afterwards 
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send  him  to  Oxford.  At  the  University,  however, 
he  did  little  or  no  work,  and  had  to  leave  without 
a  degree.  Then,  after  a  short  time  spent  in  the 
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army,  he  became  a  law  student  ;  but  fine  clothes 
and  a  gay  life  had  more  attractions  for  Nash  than 
work,  and  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  How  he  managed  to  live  was  a  puzzle 
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to  his  rich  companions,  and  it  was  said  half  in  jest 
that  he  lived  by  taking  purses  on  the  king’s  highway. 
This  was,  of  course,  not  true,  but  I  fear  that  it  is 
true  that  he  trusted  a  good  deal  to  making  money 
by  gambling. 

Just  at  this  time  the  students  of  the  Temple, 
where  Nash  was  supposed  to  be  studying  law,  got 
up  a  gorgeous  pageant.  Nash  was  given  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  did  it  so  well  that  the  king,  William 
III,  offered  to  knight  him,  but  Nash,  knowing  how 
poor  he  was,  was  wise  enough  to  refuse  this  empty 
honour.  Indeed,  he  was  so  poor,  notwithstanding 
all  his  fine  clothes  and  gay  companions,  that  he 
was  very  glad  to  make  money  by  absurd  wagers 
or  bets.  At  one  time  for  a  wager  he  rode  naked 
through  a  village  on  the  back  of  a  cow  :  at  another, 
he  made  £50  by  standing,  with  nothing  on  but  a 
blanket,  at  the  door  of  York  Minster,  just  as  the 
congregation  were  coming  out.  The  dean  happened 
to  know  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
“  Only  a  Yorkshire  penance  for  keeping  bad  com¬ 
pany,”  said  he,  pointing  to  his  companions,  who 
were  standing  by,  laughing  at  him.  All  this  sounds 
very  silly  and  contemptible,  and  there  is  little  to 
be  said  in  his  defence,  except  that  in  spite  of  these 
bad  habits  of  gambling  he  really  had  some  good 
qualities. 

At  any  rate  he  had  no  false  pride,  for  when  a 
great  duchess  twitted  him  with  his  origin,  which 
to  her  seemed  humble  enough,  Nash  had  the  pluck 
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to  reply  :  “  Madam,  I  seldom  mention  my  father 
in  company,  not  because  I  have  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  him,  but  because  he  has  some  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  me.” 

In  1705,  Nash,  having  heard  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  card  playing  at  Bath,  determined  to 
come  and  try  his  luck.  His  fame  as  master  of  the 
pageant  had  preceded  him,  and  so  he  soon  became 
a  kind  of  assistant  to  Captain  Webster,  and  when 
Webster  was  killed  in  a  duel,  Nash  undertook  the 
organising  of  amusements. 

This  was  work  that  suited  him  well,  because  of 
his  special  genius.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  provide  a  good  band,  and  then  to  get  good 
rooms  built  in  which  people  might  dance  or  listen 
to  the  music.  These  rooms,  known  as  “  Harrison’s 
Assembly  Rooms,”  were  built  on  the  Walks.  Then 
came  the  building  of  good  houses  in  which  visitors 
might  lodge,  and  before  long  both  the  North  and 
South  Parades  were  built.  At  this  time,  too,  Bath 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
build  really  beautiful  houses,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Wood 
that  we  owe  the  building  of  Queen  Square,  begun  in 
1728.  Ivingsmead  Square,  built  soon  after,  was  not 
Wood’s  work,  but  its  builders  were  influenced  by 
Wood’s  designs,  and  it  was  a  great  addition  to  the 
city.  Before  Nash  died  Wood  had  built  the  Circus, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  street 
architecture  in  England.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  Royal  Crescent  :  this  was  built  by  the  younger 
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Wood  in  1769.  A  few  years  later,  the  Assembly 
Rooms  in  Bennett  Street  and  the  Guildhall  were 
finished.  For  these  buildings,  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud,  Nash  is  in  a  sense  responsible,  because 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  enterprise  and  capable 
management  that  visitors  came  to  Bath  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  erect  them. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about  Nash 
himself.  Although  he  had  not  shown  himself  very 
wise  in  his  own  money  affairs,  he  was  clever  enough 
to  raise  £18,000  by  public  subscription  to  improve 
the  roads  leading  to  Bath  ;  and  now  that  he  had 
made  it  easy  for  visitors  to  come  to  the  city  and 
pleasant  for  them  to  stay  there,  we  must  see  what 
changes  he  made  in  their  life  while  they  were  in 
Bath. 

The  habit  of  welcoming  new-comers  by  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  Abbey  bells  and  by  music,  of  which  Mr. 
Pepys  has  told  us,  still  continued,  and  you  may 
like  to  read  how  this  custom  is  referred  to  in  a  little 
poem  written  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  The  verses 
are  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  to  his 
mother  just  after  his  arrival  in  Bath. 

“No  city,  dear  mother,  this  city  excels 
In  charming  sweet  sounds,  both  of  fiddles  and  bells  ; 

I  thought,  like  a  fool,  that  they  only  would  ring 
For  a  wedding,  or  judge,  or  the  birth  of  a  king  ; 

But  I  found  ’twas  for  me  that  the  good-natured  people 
Rang  so  hard  that  I  thought  they  would  pull  down  the 
steeple. 

So  I  took  out  my  purse,  as  I  hate  to  be  shabby, 

And  paid  all  the  men  when  they  came  from  the  Abbey  ; 
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Yet  some  think  it  strange  they  should  make  such  a  riot 
In  a  place  where  sick  folk  would  be  glad  to  be  quiet  ; 
But  I  hear  ’tis  the  bus’ness  of  this  corporation 
To  welcome  in  all  the  great  men  of  the  nation  ; 

For  you  know  there  is  nothing  diverts  or  employs 
The  minds  of  great  people  like  making  a  noise  ; 

So  with  bells  they  contrive  all  as  much  as  they  can 
To  tell  the  arrival  of  any  such  man. 

If  a  broker  or  statesman,  a  gamester  or  peer, 

A  naturalised  Jew  or  a  bishop  comes  here. 

Or  an  eminent  trader  in  cheese  should  retire 
Just  to  think  of  the  business  the  State  may  require, 
With  horns  and  with  trumpets,  with  fiddles  and  drums, 
They’ll  strive  to  divert  him  as  soon  as  he  comes.” 

After  the  visitors  had  settled  down  in  their 
lodgings,  and  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  balls 
and  concerts,  and  to  the  libraries  for  books  to  read, 
their  days  would  be  spent  in  the  following 
fashion. 

The  bathing  began  at  the  early  hour  of  six. 
After  the  bath,  visitors  went  to  the  Pump  Room, 
where  they  drank  three  glasses  of  water  and  listened 
to  a  band  between  the  glasses.  Then  came  break¬ 
fast,  and  presently  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  coffee¬ 
houses  to  read  the  papers  and  chat.  In  the  morning 
there  were  often  concerts  and  lectures,  and  there 
was  a  daily  service  at  the  Abbey. 

After  church  it  was  the  fashion  to  take  a  walk 
on  the  Parades  or  in  the  Grove,  or  in  the  meadows 
near  the  city.  Dinner  was  in  the  afternoon ; 
then  there  was  another  service  in  the  Abbey,  to 
which,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  company  went, 
and  they  all  met  again  in  the  Pump  Room. 
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Another  walk  followed.  The  evenings  were  spent 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  drinking  tea,  and  dancing 
or  playing  cards.  At  this  time,  as  I  have  already 
said,  there  was  unfortunately  a  mania  for  gambling  ; 
Nash  provided  plenty  of  opportunities  for  “  play  ” 
and  took  part  in  it  himself.  For  this  we  must 
blame  him  ;  but  for  the  skill  with  which  he  provided 
for  the  amusement  and  occupation  of  all,  whatever 
were  their  habits,  we  can  do  nothing  but  praise  him. 
His  success  was  so  great  that  he  soon  became  a  kind 
of  king  in  Bath,  and  everyone  had  to  obey  him,  at 
any  rate  when  they  were  not  in  the  privacy  of  their 
own  lodgings. 

By  his  orders  the  dances  were  to  begin  at  six 
and  to  end  precisely  at  eleven.  When  eleven 
struck  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  band  to  stop,  and 
not  even  when  a  royal  princess  asked  for  another 
dance  would  he  give  way. 

The  dances,  according  to  our  modern  notions, 
must  have  been  rather  dull  affairs.  First  of  all, 
the  lady  and  the  gentleman  of  highest  rank  in  the 
room  danced  a  stately  dance  together  called  a 
minuet.  Then  the  gentleman  danced  it  again  with 
another  lady.  Then  another  gentleman  danced 
another  minuet  with  two  partners,  one  after  the 
other  as  before,  and  others  followed  in  the  same 
way.  This  went  on  for  two  hours,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  company  did  nothing  but  look  on.  How¬ 
ever,  I  daresay  they  had  plenty  to  amuse  themselves 
with  in  criticising  the  dancing  of  others.  At  eight 
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o’clock  country  dances,  in  which  all  could  take 
part,  began.  At  nine  there  was  an  interval  for  tea, 
and  after  that  dancing  and  cards  went  on  till  eleven, 
when  everyone  went  happily  and  comfortably  home 
to  bed  ;  for,  thanks  to  Nash,  the  chairmen  now 
knew  how  to  behave,  and  the  streets  were  fairly 
well  lighted  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time. 
Until  Nash’s  time  the  streets  were  lighted  till 
12  p.m.  only  from  September  14th  to  March  25th, 
not  during  the  whole  year.  The  lights  were  merely 
lanterns  which  each  householder  had  to  hang 
outside  his  house. 

All  the  company  now  came  to  the  dances  in 
proper  dress.  Nash  could  not  bear  a  lady  to  wear 
an  apron,  and  once  when  a  great  duchess  came  in 
wearing  a  beautiful  lace  apron,  Nash  snatched  it 
off  and  threw  it  among  the  servants,  saying  that 
such  a  garment  was  intended  only  for  servants  to 
wear.  At  first  men  would  often  come  into  the  room 
in  top  boots  and  spurs,  but  Nash  soon  stopped  this, 
by  asking  an  offender  in  his  most  polite  tone  if 
he  had  not  forgotten  something.  The  gentleman 
in  boots  quite  innocently  asked  what  he  had  for¬ 
gotten,  and  when  Nash  suggested  that  he  must 
have  forgotten  to  bring  his  horse  into  the  room, 
the  laughter  of  the  company  made  a  repetition  of 
the  offence  impossible. 

Nash  did  another  very  good  thing  for  Bath.  He 
would  not  allow  swords  to  be  worn  in  the  city,  and 
thus  he  did  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the  settlement 
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of  quarrels  by  fighting  duels.  This  was  a  bold 
thing  to  do,  for  anyone  who  objected  to  fighting  a 
duel  ran  the  risk  of  being  called  a  coward.  Indeed, 
Nash  felt  this  so  strongly  that  he  determined  that 
he  must  fight  just  one  duel  to  prove  his  courage, 
before  he  could  expect  men  to  obey  his  orders. 

So,  partly  in  joke,  he  threw  a  gentleman  who 
was  standing  near  the  bath  into  the  water,  and  in 
the  duel  which  followed  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 

After  that  everyone  obeyed  him  gladly,  and  he 
kept  up  his  position  by  dressing  very  grandly. 
When  he  paid  a  visit  to  Tunbridge,  where  there 
were  also  a  Pump  Room  and  visitors  who  came  to 
drink  the  waters,  he  travelled  in  a  chaise  drawn  by 
six  beautiful  grey  horses,  with  outriders  and  foot¬ 
men,  and  men  to  play  on  French  horns  as  he  passed 
through  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  road. 

As  time  went  on,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  good 
fortune  forsook  him,  and  he  shared  the  fate  which 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  gamblers.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  small  salary  from  the 
Corporation,  and  he  died  a  poor  man  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  in  the  year  1762.  His  last  years  of 
life  must  have  been  sad  ones,  for  people  were 
beginning  to  laugh  at  him  a  little,  and  to  resent 
the  way  in  which  he  ruled  Bath.  But  he  was 
buried  in  great  state  in  the  Abbey,  and  there 
you  can  read  the  inscription  which  Dr.  Harington 
placed  on  his  tomb. 

Bath  has  good  reason  for  honouring  his  memory  ; 
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for,  while  we  forget  his  weaknesses  and  his  love  of 
play  and  pleasure,  we  can  never  forget  that  he  made 
Bath  a  great  city.  He  was  always  generous  and 
kind  and  ready  to  help  others,  and  it  is  to  him  and 
to  Ralph  Allen,  of  whom  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you  something,  that  we  owe  the  Mineral  Water 
Hospital,  which  was  built  in  1737. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


RALPH  ALLEN  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

I  must  now  tell  you  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  man 
who  was  different  in  every  way  from  Nash  :  while 
the  life  of  the  one  was  spent  in  arranging  for  people’s 
pleasures,  the  life  of  the  other  was  entirely  occupied 
in  work  and  in  doing  good  to  others. 

Allen  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Blazey,  in 
Cornwall,  where  his  father  kept  a  small  inn.  His 
grandmother  kept  the  post-office  at  St.  Columb,  and 
the  boy,  while  staying  with  her,  somehow  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  post-office  inspector  who  came  to 
see  his  grandmother’s  work.  Not  long  after,  the 
lad  was  offered  a  place  in  the  post-office  at  Bath, 
and  here  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  worker, 
and  as  he  grew  older  showed  that  he  possessed  a 
real  talent  for  the  work  of  his  department.  So  in 
course  of  time  he  became  deputy-postmaster  of 
Bath.  This  gave  him  his  opportunity  :  he  at  once 
proposed  a  reform  in  the  work  of  the  post-office, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  cross  posts.  If  any 
one  wanted,  for  instance,  to  send  a  letter  from  Bath 
to  Worcester,  it  had  to  go  from  Bath  to  London, 
and  then  from  London  to  Worcester.  As  the 
letters  were  carried  on  horseback  and  roads  were 
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bad,  this  caused  a  delay  which  meant  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience  to  everyone. 

So  Allen  drew  up  a  proposal  for  sending  letters 
direct  from  place  to  place  without  touching  London 
at  all.  The  postal  authorities  in  London  were  so 
pleased  with  his  scheme,  that  in  1720,  though  Allen 
was  only  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
they  not  only  accepted  his  scheme,  but  gave  him 
the  entire  management  of  it.  Allen  carried  out 
the  work  so  successfully  that  he  became  a  very 
rich  man  ;  it  is  said  that  for  over  forty  years  after 
this  date  he  made  an  income  of  £12,000  a  year. 

The  heads  of  some  men  would  have  been  turned 
by  this  success,  but  Allen  was  made  of  the  right 
stuff,  and  he  used  his  wealth  for  the  good  of  his 
city  as  well  as  for  his  own  happiness.  Among 
other  things  he  showed  the  city  that  the  stone 
quarried  at  Combe  Down  was  of  great  value  for 
building.  Some  of  the  quarries  he  owned  himself, 
and  he  employed  the  architect  Wood,  whom  I 
have  already  mentioned,  to  build  the  magnificent 
house  at  Prior  Park.  Besides  this,  he  built  a  town 
house,  part  of  the  front  of  which  you  can  still  see 
standing,  if  you  go  down  the  little  alley  close  to 
York  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Institution.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  houses  in  front  of  Allen’s 
house,  and  as  he  thought  the  beautiful  view  of  the 
Hampton  Downs,  on  which  his  windows  looked, 
would  be  improved  by  a  building,  he  built  the 
curious  structure  which  you  no  doubt  know  well 
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enough  as  Sham  Castle.  To  us  this  seems  rather 
an  absurd  building,  but  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  age. 

He  also  built  in  a  field  near  Prior  Park,  the  field 
through  which  the  path  from  the  top  of  Widcombe 
Hill  runs  to  Combe  Down,  another  curious  and  use¬ 
less  building  in  honour  of  his  friend  the  poet  Pope. 
For  Allen  had  gained  many  great  friends  by  the 
wise  and  generous  use  he  had  made  of  his  wealth. 

Among  other  generous  things  which  he  did  was  to 
give  all  the  stone  wanted  for  the  building  of  the 
Mineral  Water  Hospital,  in  which  Nash  had  taken 
so  much  interest.  Allen  did  more  than  this,  for 
he  gave  £1,000  in  money  for  its  support.  The  first 
stone  of  this  building,  so  useful  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  come  to  Bath  without  help,  was  laid  in 
1737  by  William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Bath,  whose  memory  is  preserved  by  the  beautiful 
street  which  bears  his  name.  You  will  find,  if  you 
ever  pay  a  visit  to  the  Hospital,  that  Allen’s  good 
deed  has  not  been  forgotten ;  a  bust  of  him  and 
a  ward  called  by  his  name  commemorate  his  noble 
character  and  his  princely  gift. 

Allen  did  many  other  kind  deeds  ;  his  motive 
for  his  generous  acts  was  never  a  selfish  one,  for 
though  he  was  once  mayor  of  Bath,  he  never  aimed 
at  high  place  or  position.  His  friend  Pope  might 
well  say  of  him  : — 

“  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.” 
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Among  Allen’s  other  friends  was  the  great  Pitt, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham.  Pitt  once  repre¬ 
sented  Bath  in  Parliament,  and  for  Allen  he  had  the 
greatest  regard.  When  Allen  died,  Pitt  said  of 
him  to  his  widow,  “  I  fear  not  all  the  example  of 
his  virtues  will  have  power  to  raise- up  to  the  world 
his  like  again.” 

Allen  was  buried  at  Claverton,  where  you  may  see 
a  monument  to  his  memory  ;  and  in  Bathampton 
church,  which  he  restored,  you  may  find  a  tablet 
recording  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


JOHN  PALMER  AND  THE  MAIL  COACHES. 

It  is  curious  it  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  another 
Bath  man  to  do  something  more  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  postal  service.  In  this  connection,  the 
name  of  Palmer  is  even  more  famous  than  that  of 

Allen. 

John  Palmer  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous  brewer 
and  tallow-chandler  in  Bath  ;  you  may  be  able  to 
find  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  his  parents  in  Weston 
church.  He  was  born  in  1742,  and  educated  at 
Colerne,  the  little  village  which  you  see  from 
Hampton  Down  standing  on  the  sky-line  beyond 
and  to  the  right  of  Bannerdown,  and  at  the  Grammar 
School  at  Marlborough. 

On  leaving  school  he  entered  his  father’s  office, 
and  helped  him  also  with  his  work  in  connection 
with  the  theatre,  of  which  he  had  been  for  some 
years  the  proprietor.  Ill-health  compelled  the  son 
to  leave  Bath,  and  for  a  time  he  lived  in  London, 
where  he  acted  as  his  father’s  agent  in  business 
connected  with  the  theatre.  Soon  after  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  management,  and  acquired 
also  the  control  of  the  theatre  in  Bristol,  and  he 
managed  them  so  well  that  they  became  famous. 
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Palmer  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  connection 
with  his  work,  and  had  had  plenty  of  opportunities 
of  learning  how  bad  were  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  all  over  the  country,  both  for  travellers  and  for 
the  postal  service.  Allen  had  set  him  a  great 
example  by  establishing  a  system  of  cross  posts, 
and  Palmer  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  do 
something  to  make  the  delivery  of  letters  more 
speedy  and  punctual. 

The  letters  were  carried  either  by  mounted 
postboys  or  in  mail-carts,  which  were  driven  so 
slowly  that  they  were  passed  even  by  the  stage 
coaches,  slow  as  they  were. 

Palmer’s  plan  was  that  the  letters  should  be 
carried  in  four-horse  coaches,  which  should  be 
guarded,  should  carry  no  outside  passengers,  and 
should  run  at  the  rate  of  at  least  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour.  His  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
heads  of  the  Post  Office,  but  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  and  said  that  it  was  impracticable. 

Fortunately  for  Palmer  and  for  the  people,  too, 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  the 
younger  Pitt,  the  son  of  Ralph  Allen’s  friend,  and 
he  was  a  man  who  did  not  readily  admit  that  any¬ 
thing  was  impracticable,  and  so  after  a  time  he 
insisted  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  Palmer’s 
plan  on  the  London  and  Bristol  road.  Accordingly, 
on  August  2nd,  1784,  Palmer  himself  watched  the 
first  mail-coach  start  from  Bristol  for  London. 
All  the  local  postmasters  were  jealous  of  Palmer, 
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and  tried  to  spoil  his  plan,  but  in  spite  of  all  opposi¬ 
tion  the  journey  was  made  in  such  good  time,  and 
was  so  successful  in  every  way,  that  on  the  23rd  of 
the  same  month  coaches  were  started  for  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  Next 
year  more  were  put  on  the  roads,  and  in  1786  the 
first  mail-coach  ran  to  Edinburgh.  In  fact,  Palmer’s 
plan  proved  a  complete  success.  A  much  better 
kind  of  coach  was  built,  the  roads  themselves  were 
greatly  improved,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  Palmer’s  work  when  I  tell  you  that, 
while  there  had  been  constant  robbery  of  the  mails 
before  1784,  there  was  no  mail-coach  stopped  or 
robbed  between  the  years  1784  and  1792  ;  and  that 
in  1788  there  were  no  less  than  320  towns  in  England 
which  had  a  daily  post  instead  of  a  post  three  times 
a  week.  Moreover,  Palmer’s  plan  had  proved 
economical  as  well  as  speedy  and  safe,  so  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  all  England  joined  in 
doing  him  honour.  He  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  many  of  the  great  cities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  tokens  were  struck  in  his  honour,  and  the 
Corporation  of  Bath  possesses  to  this  day  a  silver 
cup  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Glasgow  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

After  this,  it  was  natural  enough  that  Palmer 
should  be  appointed  Comptroller-General  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  revenue 
was  increased,  that  the  mails  were  carried  at  a 
lower  rate  than  ever  before,  and  that  answers  were 
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returned  to  letters  with  a  punctuality  which  had 
never  previously  been  known. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  to  have  to  add  that  Palmer 
as  Comptroller-General  conducted  his  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  his  superiors 
to  work  with  him,  and  in  1792  he  was  dismissed. 
He  left  the  Post  Office  with  a  grievance,  for  he  had 
not  received  the  compensation  to  which  he  seemed 
to  be  entitled,  but  as  he  certainly  got  a  pension  of 
£3,000  a  year  for  life,  I  do  not  know  that  he  had 
very  much  to  complain  of.  With  his  grievance  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  ;  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  know  that  he  not  only  became  mayor  of  Bath, 
but  was  also  four  times  elected  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  city.  He  is  certainly  one  of  Bath’s 
great  men,  and  if  anyone  should  ever  tell  you  that 
Bath  has  never  done  anything  for  the  real  work 
of  the  land,  and  that  her  springs  constitute  her 
only  claim  to  greatness,  you  may  proudly  tell  them 
the  stories  of  Ralph  Allen  and  John  Palmer. 

It  will  help  you  to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  work 
if  we  go  back  a  century  or  more,  and  see  how  the 
means  of  travelling  had  been  improved. 

In  1667  a  coach  left  London  for  Bath  every 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  the  journey 
took  three  whole  days.  In  1711  the  journey  was 
done  in  thirty-eight  hours,  and  five  years  later  there 
was  a  daily  coach  from  London  to  Bath.  In  1819, 
the  year  after  Palmer  died,  I  find  from  an  old 
advertisement  that  no  fewer  than  eighteen  coaches 
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left  London  for  Bath  in  one  day,  and  the  journey 
was  accomplished  in  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

To  us,  no  doubt,  with  our  splendid  railways,  this 
does  not  seem  very  wonderful,  but  to  people  who 
lived  a  century  or  more  ago  the  change  was  enor¬ 
mous,  and  the  improvement  was  due  to  Palmer’s 
energy  and  enterprise. 
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PICTURES  OF  FASHIONABLE  BATH. 

The  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  few  years 
of  the  nineteenth  were  the  time  of  Bath’s  greatest 
prosperity,  and,  inasmuch  as  during  that  period 
nearly  everyone  of  consequence  came  to  Bath, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  allusions  are  made  to  the 
city  in  a  large  number  of  books  and  letters  written 
during  that  period.  The  impressions  of  a  talented 
young  lady  who  visited  Bath  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  thus  narrated  by  the 
heroine  of  one  of  her  novels. 

“  The  charming  city  of  Bath  answered  all  my 
expectations.  The  Crescent,  the  prospect  from  it, 
and  the  elegant  symmetry  of  the  Circus,  delighted 
me.  The  Parades,  I  own,  rather  disappointed  me  ; 
one  of  them  is  scarce  preferable  to  some  of  the  best 
paved  streets  in  London  ;  and  the  other,  though 
it  affords  a  charming  view  of  Prior  Park  and  of  the 
Avon,  yet  wanted  something  in  itself  of  more 
striking  elegance  than  a  mere  broad  pavement, 
to  satisfy  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  it. 

“  At  the  Pump-room,  I  was  amazed  at  the  public 
exhibition  of  the  ladies  in  the  bath  ;  it  is  true  their 
heads  are  covered  with  bonnets  ;  but  the  very  idea 
of  being  seen  in  such  a  situation  by  whoever  pleases 
to  look  is  indelicate.” 
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Another  character  in  the  same  story,  a  foolish 
young  man  of  fashion,  remarks  that  it  is  “  very 
incomprehensible  why  the  ladies  choose  that 
frightful  unbecoming  dress  to  bathe  in.  I  have 
often  pondered  very  seriously  on  the  subject,  but 
could  never  hit  upon  the  reason.”  “  Well,  I  declare,’ 
replies  Lady  Louisa,  an  affected  and  pleasure- 
loving  young  lady,  “  I  should  like  of  all  things  to 
set  something  new  agoing  ;  I  always  hated  bathing, 
because  one  can  get  no  pretty  dress  for  it  !  Now 
do,  there’s  a  good  creature,  try  to  help  me  to 
something.” 

This  conversation  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
manners  and  ways  of  a  great  many  of  the  visitors 
to  Bath,  but  you  must  not  think  that  everyone  who 
visited  the  city  was  of  a  similar  kind.  England’s 
greatest  statesman,  Pitt,  was  a  visitor,  and  so  was 
the  great  Wilberforce,  who  did  so  much  to  abolish 
slavery. 

Burke,  one  of  England’s  finest  orators,  who  was 
member  for  Bristol,  was  at  Bath  for  four  months 
just  before  his  death.  It  was  at  Bath  that  Herschel, 
the  great  astronomer,  discovered  a  new  planet, 
Lhanus.  At  Bath,  too,  Sheridan,  the  writer  of 
some  of  our  most  amusing  comedies,  met  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss  Linley,  who  used 
to  enchant  the  world  by  her  wonderful  voice.  He 
persuaded  her  to  marry  him  without  her  father’s 
consent,  and  it  was  from  Mr.  Linley ’s  house  in  the 
Crescent  that  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to 
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a  post-chaise  which  was  waiting  for  them  in  the 
London  Road. 

Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  to  the  Pump  Room  would,  at  one  time 
or  another,  have  met  all  who  were  greatest  in  litera¬ 
ture,  art  or  statesmanship.  It  was  the  common 
meeting-place  for  the  serious  and  devout  as  well 
as  for  the  gay  world,  and  people  were  brought 
together  here  who  at  any  other  place  would  never 
have  met  at  all. 

Fashions  change  so  much  that  you  may  possibly 
like  to  know  what  were  considered  the  best  places 
to  live  in  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

For  some  reason,  the  beautiful  Queen  Square 
had  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  a  lady  writing  about 
taking  lodgings  in  Bath  says,  “  None  of  your  Queen 
Squares  for  me.”  Pulteney  Street,  Laura  Place, 
Camden  Place  or  Crescent,  the  Royal  Crescent, 
Marlborough  Buildings,  as  well  as  Milsom  Street, 
which  at  that  time  had  no  shops  in  it,  were  the  most 
fashionable  quarters.  In  YVestgate  Buildings  there 
lodged  for  the  most  part  people  whose  means  were 
small  and  who  did  not  want  to  make  any  great 
figure  in  the  gay  world.  There  were  two  Assembly 
Rooms,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  thing  to  appear  in  both,  though  I  fancy 
the  Upper  Rooms  were  the  more  fashionable. 

A  young  lady  describing  her  first  appearance 
at  a  ball  in  these  rooms  tells  us  how  disagreeable 
it  was  to  have  to  push  through  a  crowd  of  men 
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standing  at  the  door,  and  then  to  find  the  room  so 
full  that  it  was  only  possible  to  see  the  high  feathers 
of  the  ladies,  who  were  dancing,  over  the  heads  of 
the  people  standing  in  front  of  her.  She  was  very 
unhappy  that  night  because  she  knew  no  one  and 
got  no  partners,  but  later  she  got  plenty  and  enjoyed 
herself  very  much. 

I  do  not  think  any  picture  of  these  times  can  be 
quite  complete  without  some  account  of  the  duels, 
which,  notwithstanding  Beau  Nash’s  regulation 
that  swords  should  not  be  worn  in  the  city,  took 
place  only  too  often. 

As  you  may  well  guess,  they  were  generally  caused 
by  quarrels  over  the  gambling-table.  Here  is  a 
short  account  of  one  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1778. 

In  this  year  there  came  to  Bath  a  certain  Count 
du  Barre,  who  took  a  furnished  house  in  the  Cres¬ 
cent.  With  him  there  lived  an  Irishman  named 
Count  Rice,  and  the  two  were  very  well  known,  for 
the  Count  du  Barre  not  only  kept  a  great  many 
servants  and  entertained  a  great  deal,  but  he  also 
kept  open  house  for  people  who  wanted  to  gamble 
for  high  stakes. 

At  last  there  was  a  violent  quarrel  between  the 
two  counts  over  the  game  ;  a  challenge  followed, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  fight  to  the 
death. 

“  Accordingly,  they  left  their  abode  at  about 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  procured  a  coach  from 
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the  Three  Tuns  in  Stall  Street,  and,  provided  with 
seconds  and  surgical  assistance,  reached  Claverton 
Down  long  before  daylight.  There  they  paced  in 
sullen  silence  till  dawn  began  to  break,  when  their 
stations  were  taken.  Count  Rice  fired,  but  his 
ball  did  not  take  effect.  Du  Barre  returned  the 
fire  and  the  ball  lodged  in  the  groin  of  his  antag¬ 
onist,  who  fell,  but  raising  himself  immediately 
from  the  ground  he  discharged  his  second  pistol 
in  a  recumbent  position,  and  the  contents  pene¬ 
trated  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  du  Barre. 
The  parties  decamped,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased 
du  Barre  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle  for  more 
than  twenty-four  hours,  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  those  who  could  patiently  and  calmly  witness 
so  horrible  a  spectacle.  The  wounded  survivor 
was  taken  to  the  York  House,  and  Monsieur  du 
Barre  was  afterwards  buried  at  Bathampton, 
where  a  stone  now  marks  the  spot  of  his  interment. 
Count  Rice  recovered,  was  tried  at  the  Taunton 
assizes  and  was  acquitted.” 

The  fact  that  he  was  acquitted  on  a  charge  of 
murder  shows  clearly  enough  the  views  that  were 
held  at  that  time  about  questions  affecting  personal 
honour.  None  of  us  can  regret  that  our  opinions 
on  this  subject  have  completely  changed,  and  that 
it  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  to  attempt  to 
take  the  life  of  a  fellow-man  in  order  to  avenge  an 
insult  or  a  wrong. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ROYAL  VISITS  TO  BATH. — THE  VISIT  OF  QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE. 

I  have  already  told  you  how  the  great  Nash  refused 
to  allow  the  dancing  to  go  on  after  eleven  even  at 
the  request  of  a  royal  princess.  In  the  year  1738, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  King  George  III, 
with  the  princess,  came  to  Bath,  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  presented  the 
prince  with  an  address.  The  royal  visit,  as  had 
happened  when  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  city, 
brought  so  many  people  to  Bath  that  the  price  of 
everything  eatable  went  up  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  mayor  had  to  regulate  the  price  of  provisions. 

I  think  that  both  the  prince  and  the  princess  must 
have  enjoyed  their  visit,  for  the  former  not  only  gave 
£1,000  to  the  funds  of  the  Hospital,  but  he  also 
obtained  the  release  of  all  the  poor  men  who  were 
in  prison  because  they  could  not  pay  their  debts. 
At  that  time  men,  who  could  not  pay  what  they 
owed,  were  put  in  prison  till  they  could  pay,  and 
as,  when  they  were  once  in  prison,  they  could  not 
earn  any  money,  this  often  meant  imprisonment 
for  life.  I  suppose  that  the  prince  paid  all  their 
debts  for  them.  But  whatever  he  did,  he  must 
have  left  behind  him  a  great  many  thankful  hearts. 

In  1752,  Princess  Amelia,  sister  of  Frederick, 
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Prince  of  Wales,  was  here  again,  and  was  the  gnest 
of  Ralph  Allen  at  Prior  Park.  In  the  last  few  years 
of  the  century,  Bath  was  again  honoured  by  visits 
from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  also  from 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  but  these  visits 
I  shall  pass  by  in  order  that  I  may  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife  of 
George  III. 

Early  in  November  in  the  year  1817,  all  Bath 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement  at  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  queen,  and  on  Monday,  November  3rd,  she 
entered  the  city  between  four  and  five  o’clock,  and 
drove  straight  to  the  house  at  the  end  of  Sydney 
Place,  where  you  will  see  a  tablet  which  has  been 
put  up  to  commemorate  her  visit.  She  had  driven 
eighty-six  miles  that  day,  so  she  was  glad  enough 
to  get  into  her  quarters  and  rest. 

Bath  celebrated  her  arrival  by  a  grand  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  which  is  described  by  one  writer 
as  being  grander  than  anything  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  London.  The  Guildhall,  the  Bank  opposite, 
and  an  arch  in  Laura  Place  all  had  striking  designs, 
but  Mr.  Parish’s  house,  at  the  other  end  of  Pulteney 
Street  (which,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  large 
house  now  empty  in  Sydney  Gardens),  shone  with 
a  “  superior  brilliancy.”  In  front  of  the  house  a 
band  was  playing,  and  “  a  beautiful  transparency 
represented  Her  Majesty  on  a  pedestal  on  whose 
panel  Fame  appeared,  recording  the  triumph  of  the 
previous  reign.”  The  illuminations  in  the  other 
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streets  of  the  city  were  no  doubt  a  beautiful  sight. 
The  next  day  the  queen  began  to  take  the  baths, 
and  on  the  Thursday  at  two  o’clock  she  went  in 
state  to  the  Guildhall  to  receive  an  address  from 
the  Corporation.  Some  of  you  may  like  to  know 
that  she  wore  a  white  satin  dress  embroidered  with 
silver  spangles,  a  profusion  of  diamonds  on  her 
head,  and,  suspended  from  her  bosom,  a  miniature 
of  the  king  encircled  with  brilliants. 

With  the  queen  had  come  also  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  the  same  evening  there  was  a  great 
banquet  at  the  Guildhall  in  his  honour.  But  alas, 
before  the  cloth  was  taken  from  the  table  for 
dessert,  a  page  brought  in  a  letter  for  the  duke 
with  the  sad  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  the  queen’s  granddaughter. 

The  duke  at  once  left  the  room  ;  everyone  soon 
followed,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  beautiful  hall 
was  left  empty  and  desolate. 

Two  days  later  the  queen  left  Bath,  but  she  let 
it  be  known  that  she  would  return  after  the  funeral 
of  the  princess. 

On  the  24th  she  returned,  and  at  once  began  again 
drinking  the  waters,  for  she  had  come  for  the  sake 
of  her  health,  not  for  enjoyment  or  pleasure. 

Every  morning  at  nine  she  was  carried  in  her 
chair  to  the  Pump  Room,  and  while  she  sat  drinking 
her  glasses  of  water,  all  the  leading  people  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  were  presented  to  her. 
She  stayed  in  the  city  just  a  month,  and  everyone 
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must  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  her, 
either  in  the  Pump  Room  or  at  times  through  the 
windows  of  the  house  in  Sydney  Place  ;  for,  as  the 
newspaper  of  that  time  says,  “  only  a  slight  gauze 
of  muslin  hid  Her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
from  view.” 

Since  that  time  royal  visits  have  not  been  so 
frequent,  but  you  must  never  forget  that  the 
Victoria  Park  is  so  called  because  it  was  opened  in 
1830  by  the  princess  who  afterwards  became  the 
great  queen  whose  memory  will  be  cherished  as  long 
as  England  remains  a  nation. 

In  1889  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  as 
deputy  for  her  sister-in-law  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyle,  paid  a  visit  to  Bath  to  open  the 
rebuilt  King’s  and  Queen’s  Bath. 

And  in  1909,  as  most  of  you  know,  Bath  was 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  queen’s  soldier  son,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  who  came  to  see  the  Pageant, 
and  was  much  interested  in  the  representation  of 
his  great-grandmother  receiving  the  people  who 
were  presented  to  her  in  the  Pump  Room. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


FAMOUS  VISITORS  AND  RESIDENTS  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  Ralph  Allen,  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Bath 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
owned  the  stone  quarries  and  mines  which  lie  out 
on  the  wide  uplands  around  the  city,  and  of  the 
freestone  cut  there  many  important  and  beautiful 
buildings  have  been,  and  are  being,  constructed, 
not  only  at  Bath  but  all  over  England,  and,  indeed, 
all  over  the  world.  Bath  stone  is  one  of  the  best 
building  stones  known  ;  and  when  properly  laid  it 
seems  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time.  The  Roman 
remains  preserve  to  this  day  inscriptions  and 
ornaments  as  clearly  cut  as  when  they  were  first 
chiselled  by  the  artists  and  masons  twenty  centuries 
ago.  At  Bradford  is  a  Saxon  church,  and  at 
Malmesbury  an  ancient  and  beautiful  abbey,  both 
built  of  this  lasting  stone.  The  stately  pile  of 
Longleat,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  is 
made  of  it.  In  London  are  many  fine  buildings, 
such  as  Apsley  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  the  additions  to  Victoria  and 
Liverpool  Street  railway  stations,  which  bear 
witness  to  its  qualities.  The  great  blocks  hewn 
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from  the  Box  quarry  and  Corsham  mine,  sometimes 
weighing  as  much  as  ten  tons,  have  even  been  sent 
to  South  Africa  and  India. 

The  two  architects  who  used  this  wonderful  stone 
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with  such  effect  in  our  city  were  John  Wood  and 
his  son.  John  Wood,  the  elder,  began  to  build  in 
1728,  and  among  his  works,  Queen  Square,  Gay 
Street  and  the  Circus  may  be  named.  He,  also, 
as  we  have  read,  built  Ralph  Allen’s  famous  house 
at  Prior  Park.  His  son  was  a  worthy  successor  to 
his  talented  father  :  he  produced  the  Royal  Crescent. 
The  father  died  in  1754  at  No.  24  Queen  Square. 
The  son  lived  for  many  years  at  No.  41  Gay  Street. 

Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whom  we 
remember  chiefly  for  his  “  Letters  ”  written  to  his 
son,  lived  at  No.  4  Pierrepont  Street  from  1738  to 
1771.  He  wrote  many  of  his  celebrated  letters  in 
this  house. 

Another  man'  of  letters  who  visited  Bath  was 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  “  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  “  The  Deserted  Village,”  and  “  The 
Traveller,”  who  stayed  at  No.  11  North  Parade; 
Horace  Walpole,  who  wrote  “  The  Castle  of  Otranto,” 
lived  in  Chapel  Court,  Westgate  Buildings,  in  1765  ; 
Legh  Richmond,  known  as  the  author  of  “  The 
Dairyman’s  Daughter,”  occupied  No.  19  Bennet 
Street,  from  1786  to  1794. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  closely  connected 
with  Bath.  His  beautiful  wife,  Miss  Linley,  with 
whom  he  romantically  eloped,  was  born  at  No.  5 
Pierrepont  Street,  in  1751.  He  wrote  his  comedy, 
“  The  Rivals,”  when  living  at  No.  7  Terrace  Walk, 
and  many  of  the  scenes  in  this  play  and  also  in 
“The  School  for  Scandal”  were  no  doubt  suggested 
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by  incidents  occurring  at  Assemblies  which  he 
frequented  at  the  time. 

Edmund  Burke,  orator  and  statesman,  visited 
the  city  in  1797,  and  lodged  at  the  house  in  North 
Parade  where  his  friend  Goldsmith  had  stayed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Famous  painters,  too,  knew  the  city  well,  and 
many  of  their  celebrated  portraits  represent  Bath 
worthies  and  visitors. 

Thomas  Gainsborough, 
one  of  the  best  portrait 
painters  England  has 
known,  and  probably 
second  only '  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  lived 
in  The  Circus  in  1770. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
studied  from  1785  to 
1788  at  Bath,  and  lived 
at  No.  2  Alfred  Street. 

Distinguished  soldiers  and  sailors  made  holiday 
in  Bath,  or  came  to  live  here  after  their  active  work 
was  done.  The  great  Lord  Clive,  the  founder  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  spent  the  unhappy  last  days  of 
his  life  in  1774  in  The  Circus.  There,  too,  lived 
in  1770  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre,  who  was 
executed  by  George  Washington  as  a  spy  ten  years 
later.  His  story  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
narratives  in  the  history  of  the  American  Rebellion 
or  War  of  Independence. 
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The  gallant  General  Wolfe,  who  died  in  the  great 
battle  at  Quebec,  which  secured  to  us  the  possession 
of  our  greatest  colony,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
lived  at  No.  5  Trim  Street.  Lord  Nelson  came 
to  No.  2  Pierrepont  Street  on  his  return  from  his 
Arctic  expedition  in  1780.  A  great  Arctic  explorer,  Sir 
William  Parry,  was  born  in  1790  at  Summerhill  Park. 

Among  distinguished  lawyers  connected  with 
Bath  is  Charles  Pratt,  first  Earl  Camden,  who  was 
Recorder  of  Bath  1759-1761,  and  also  held  the  high 
judicial  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
Camden  Crescent  was  named  after  him.  He  was 
born  in  1714,  and  was  the  son  of  a  judge  distinguished 
in  a  corrupt  age  by  his  uprightness  and  independ¬ 
ence.  At  Eton  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
William  Pitt  the  elder,  who  became  Earl  of  Chatham ; 
thence  he  passed  as  a  scholar  to  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  in  due  course  a 
Fellow.  His  early  years  at  the  Bar  were  briefless, 
and  he  almost  lost  hope  ;  at  length,  however,  his 
chance  came  through  a  sick  friend  sending  him  his 
brief  and  asking  him  to  act  in  his  stead  ;  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  case  so  brilliantly  that  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established.  Two  years  after  becoming 
Recorder  of  Bath  he  was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
On  April  30th,  1763,  John  Wilkes,  M.P.,  published 
his  celebrated  “  libel  ”  on  the  King  in  No.  45'  of 
“  The  North  Briton,”  and  was  arrested  on  a 
“  general  ”  warrant  ;  Pratt  declared  general  war¬ 
rants  illegal  and  discharged  him.  Wilkes  was  then 
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committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  “  particular  ”  warrant  ; 
Pratt  again  ordered  his  release  on  the  ground  that 
his  plea  of  “  Privilege  of  Parliament  ”  was  good. 
Pratt  was  created  Baron  Camden  of  Camden 
Place  m  the  county  of  Kent  in  1765.  When  the 
troubles  with  the  American  colonies  began,  Camden 
declared  the  Stamp  Act  a  breach  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  a  subsequent  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Declaratory 
Bill  (which  affirmed  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  Par¬ 
liament),  he  maintained 
that  taxation  without 
representation  was  sheer 
robbery.  In  Pitt’s  second 
ministry,  1766,  Camden 
became  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  in  1786  Viscount 
Bayham  and  Earl  Cam-  THE  GREAT  astronomer 

j  TU  i  i  nr.  a  HERSCHEL. 

den.  He  died  in  1794. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  attractive  personality, 
a  pleasing  talker,  fond  of  music  and  the  play,  a 
great  reader  of  romances,  and  by  nature  an  elegant 
idler.  Yet  few  men  worked  harder  or  with  more 
enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  the 
defence  of  the  constitution. 

Bath  must  ever  be  associated,  too,  with  the 
great  astronomer  Herschel,  who  was  organist  of 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  in  Milsom  Street,  which  is 
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now  used  as  a  repository.  He  discovered  the 
planet  Uranus  while  living  in  New  King  Street 
in  1781. 

In  fact  during  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries  all  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  country  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  at  Bath. 
At  that  period  all  holiday  resorts  were  “  watering- 
places,”  and  Bath  was  the  “  Queen  of  watering- 
places,”  therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
nearly  every  man  and  woman  of  distinction  in  the 
eighteenth  century  trod  the  streets  of  Bath  and 
was  familiar  with  her  stately  buildings. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


MODERN  BATH. 

The  city  remained  a  favourite  pleasure  resort  and 
centre  of  fashion  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  little  by  little  the  character  of  the  society 
frequenting  it  underwent  a  change.  There  was 
less  frivolity  than  under  the  rule  of  Beau  Nash  : 
the  Assembly  Rooms  were  not  so  popular  as  they 
had  been  ;  the  more  thoughtful  and  intellectual 
among  the  visitors  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  artifi¬ 
ciality  and  affectation  of  the  manners  of  the  gay 
throng  ;  public  amusements  lost  their  attraction 
and  private  parties  took  their  place.  No  doubt 
this  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  who  succeeded 
the  great  “  King  of  Bath  ”  were  poorly  qualified 
for  the  office. 

Charles  Dickens,  the  great  novelist,  visited  Bath 
and  stayed  for  a  time  at  No.  35  St.  James’  Square. 
He  has  left  us  a  striking  picture  of  Bath  society, 
as  he  found  it,  in  the  “  Pickwick  Papers.” 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  he  calls  “  Angelo 
Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,”  and  he  thus  describes 
him  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  reception. 

“  The  M.C.  was  a  charming  young  man,  of  not 
much  more  than  fifty,  dressed  in  a  very  bright  blue 
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coat  with  resplendent  buttons,  black  trousers,  and 
the  thinnest  possible  pair  of  highly-polished  boots. 
His  features  were  contracted  into  a  perpetual  smile, 
and  his  teeth  were  in  such  perfect  order  that  it  was 
difficult  at  a  small  distance  to  tell  the  real  from  the 
false. 

“  ‘  Welcome  to  Ba-ath,  sir.  This  is  indeed  an 


acquisition.  Most 
welcome  to  Ba-ath, 
sir.  It  is  long,  very 
long,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
since  you  drank  the 
waters.  It  appears 
an  age,  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Re-markable  !  ’ 


“  ‘  It  is  a  very  long 
time  since  I  drank 
the  waters, certainly,’ 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
‘  for  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge 
I  was  never  here 
before.’  ” 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Mr.  Bantam  then  took  Mr.  Pickwick  under  his 
wing  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  celebrities  staying 
at  Bath  at  the  time. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Pickwick,  do  you  see  the  lady  in  the 
gauze  turban  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  fat  old  lady  ?  ’  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
innocently. 
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“  ‘  Hush,  my  dear  sir — nobody’s  fat  or  old  in 
Ba-ath.  That’s  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph.’ 
“  ‘  Is  it,  indeed  ?  ’  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“  ‘  No  less  a  person,  I  assure  you,’  said  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  ‘  Hush  !  Draw  a  little 
nearer,  Mr.  Pickwick.  You  see  the  splendidly 
dressed  young  man  coming  this  way  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  The  one  with  the  long  hair,  and  the  particularly 
small  forehead  ?  ’  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

“  '  The  same.  The  richest  young  man  in  Ba-ath 
at  this  moment.  Young  Lord  Mutanhead.’  ” 
Dickens  probably  found  the  name  of  Pickwick 
at  Bath,  for  a  coach  proprietor  living  in  the  city  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  bore  that  now  celebrated  name. 
Not  far  from  Bath,  too,  is  the  village  of  Pickwick. 
Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Pickwick’s  servant,  noticed  the 
name  of  Moses  Pickwick  on  the  coach,  and  regarded 
it  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  directed  against 
his  master.  “  The  name’s  not  only  down  on  the 
vay-bill,  sir,  but  they’ve  painted  vun  on  ’em  up  on 
the  door  of  the  coach,”  said  Sam,  indignantly. 

“  And  not  content  with  writin’  up  ‘  Pickvick,’ 
they  puts  Moses  afore  it,  vich  I  call  addin’  insult  to 
injury,  as  the  parrot  said,  ven  they  not  only  took 
him  from  his  native  land,  but  made  him  talk  the 
English  langwidge  arterwards.” 

Jane  Austen,  the  novelist,  lived  at  No.  4  Sydney 
Place  from  1801  to  1805.  She  had  the  greatest 
contempt  for  the  tricks  and  manners  of  the 
fashionable  folk  who  frequented  the  assemblies, 
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and  in  her  novels  we  find  many  references  to 
their  follies. 

Yet  the  city  was  visited  year  after  year  by  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  kingdom.  Painters, 
men  of  letters,  statesmen,  and  celebrated  divines 

met  each  other  in 
the  season.  They 
came  in  the  pursuit 
of  health,  and  also, 
no  doubt,  in  order  to 
enjoy  one  another’s 
society.  Before  the 
eighteenth  century 
closed,  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Miller  had 
made  Batheaston 
Villa  famous  for  the 
literary  evenings  held 
there  every  fortnight. 
Conversation,  tea¬ 
drinking,  and  mildly 
intellectual  games 
were  comprised  in  the  entertainment.  The  guests 
competed  against  one  another  as  writers  of  verse, 
the  prize  being  a  myrtle  crown. 

In  1802  the  illustrious  statesman  and  prime 
minister,  William  Pitt,  was  a  resident  for  some  time 
at  No.  15  Johnstone  Street.  In  the  same  year 
William  Wilberforce  lodged  at  No.  36  Great  Pulteney 
Street :  you  will  remember  him  as  the  great  advocate 
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of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic.  At  the 
same  time  the  father,  the  wife,  and  (probably)  the 
sister  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  lived 
at  No.  2  Bennett  Street.  His  sister  was  buried  in 
Bathford  Churchyard,  where  her  tomb  may  still  be 
seen. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William 
IV,  lived  at  No.  103  Sydney  Place  in  1817,  and  Queen 
Charlotte  at  the  same  time  stayed  at  No.  93. 

Sir  William  Napier  wrote  the  “  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  ”  in  1841-2  at  No.  25  Green  Park. 
The  great  poet,  William  Wordsworth,  visited  Bath 
in  1841  and  stayed  at  No.  9  North  Parade. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  then  simply  Prince 
Napoleon,  was  a  visitor  in  1846,  and  resided  at  the 
Sydney  Gardens  Hotel. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  lived  in  Bath  for  twenty 
years,  from  1837  to  1857.  His  houses  were  suc¬ 
cessively  Nos.  1  and  35  St.  James’  Square,  and 
No.  3  Rivers  Street.  Another  eminent  man  of 
letters  who  made  Bath  his  home  was  William 
Beckford,  who  lived  at  Beckford  House,  Lansdown 
Crescent,  from  1822  to  1844  :  he  is  known  to  us  now 
as  the  author  of  “  Vatliek,”  an  Eastern  tale,  which 
he  wrote  in  French  at  a  single  sitting  of  three  days 
and  two  nights.  Lord  Byron  admired  this  tale 
greatly,  and  said  of  it  :  “  For  beauty  of  descrip¬ 

tion  and  power  of  imagination  this  most  Eastern 
and  sublime  tale  far  surpasses  all  European 
imitation.”  Beckford  was  brought  up  under  the 
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guardianship  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  was  equally  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  wealth  and  talent.  He  built  a  splendid 
house  at  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire,  furnishing  it  with 
great  splendour  and  beauty.  He  lost  two  chancery 
suits  and  sold  the  house  to  repay  his  losses,  then 
came  to  Bath,  where  he  stayed  until  his  death. 
The  tower  in  Lansdown  Cemetery  erected  by  him 
bears  his  name  and  marks  his  resting-place. 

We  can  now  realise  that  a  great  change  had  come 
over  Bath.  It  was  no  longer  merely  a  city  of  inns 
and  lodging-houses.  It  had  become  a  permanent 
place  of  residence  for  people  of  leisure  and  refine¬ 
ment,  who  held  aloof  from  the  giddy,  foolish  crowd 
of  pleasure-seekers.  Gradually  the  latter  class 
of  visitor  deserted  Bath  and  sought  fresh  scenes. 
At  first  the  number  of  empty  houses  alarmed  the 
authorities  and  it  was  thought  that  ruin  was  des¬ 
cending  on  the  town.  But  the  houses  were  soon 
filled  again  by  persons  who,  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  the  reputation  of  the  city 
as  a  restorer  of  health,  became  permanent  residents. 
Then  new  houses  had  to  be  erected  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  increasing  population,  and  gardens 
and  parks  were  laid  out. 

Among  the  many  famous  men  and  women  who 
have  in  comparatively  recent  times  made  Bath 
their  home,  we  may  be  proud  to  reckon  Lord 
Lytton,  the  novelist,  author  of  “  The  Last  of  the 
Barons,”  “  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,”  and  other 
romances  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  and 
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also  to  many  persons  of  maturer  years.  He  lived 
in  1866  at  No.  9  Royal  Crescent,  and  from  1867  to 
1872  visited  No.  2  Great  Pulteney  Street.  Lord 
Leighton,  the  charming  and  accomplished  painter, 
and  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  resided 


ABBEY  CHURCHYARD — 18TH  CENTURY. 

at  No.  9,  Circus,  in  1866.  Dr.  Livingstone,  the 
missionary  and  African  explorer,  stayed  at  No.  13  in 
1864.  Miss  Mulock,  better  known  perhaps  as  Mrs. 
Craik,  the  author  of  “  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,” 
lived  at  No.  15  Norfolk  Buildings,  in  1874.  The 
celebrated  preacher,  Dr.  Magee,  the  incumbent  of 
the  Octagon  Chapel,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York, 
made  No.  21  Park  Street,  his  home  for  eight  years, 
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from  1852  to  1860.  At  17  Royal  Crescent  lived  and 
died  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  who  to  a  truly  humane 
spirit  added  the  enthusiasm  of  a  keen  educationist 


SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN. 


and  the  foresight  and  energy  of  a  shrewd  business 
man.  To  him  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  are  indebted  for  the  first  and  only  scientific 
system  of  Shorthand,  and  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  Spelling  Reform. 
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A  gratifying  token  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  city  and  of  the  improvement  in  the  habits  of 
thought  of  its  residents  is  the  great  amount  of 
attention  which  has  been  paid  in  recent  times  to 
church  restoration  and  to  the  building  of  new 
churches  and  chapels. 

Bath  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kemble,  who  became  Rector  of  Bath  in  1859.  He 
laboured  untiringly  from  1864  to  1874  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Abbey,  no  less  a  sum  than  £'35,000, 
half  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  Kemble  family, 
being  spent  on  the  works.  The  whole  structure 
was  thoroughly  repaired  ;  the  galleries  which 
disfigured  the  church  were  removed  ;  the  ceiling 
of  plaster  was  taken  down  and  replaced  by  beautiful 
vaulting  of  fan  tracery  to  agree  with  the  style  of 
architecture  in  which  the  Abbey  Church  was  built  ; 
new  seats  were  provided  ;  and  the  tablets  on  the 
walls  were  re-arranged  and  an  attempt  made  to 
group  them  harmoniously. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  designed  the  reredos,  which 
the  rector’s  widow  presented  to  the  church  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  Another  memorial  of 
Mr.  Kemble  is  the  font  and  the  oak  screen 
which  the  congregation  gave  in  token  of  their 
respect. 

Before  the  restoration  effected  by  Mr.  Kemble 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  Corporation  had  done 
good  work  at  a  cost  of  £10,641.  In  1820  the  houses 
which  had  been  allowed  to  be  built  against  the 
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church  walls  were  pulled  down  and  the  lead  roof 
was  repaired  and  set  in  order. 

Portland  Chapel  was  built  in  1816  as  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  or  Congregational  place  of  worship.  Later 
it  became  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  In  1841  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  now 
serves  as  a  Hall  in  connection  with  St.  Andrew’s 
Church. 

Between  1814  and  1820  St.  Mary’s,  Bathwick, 
was  built,  and  in  1875  the  beautiful  chancel  was 
added  to  it  :  the  architect  of  the  chancel  was 
Street,  who  designed  the  Law  Courts  in  London. 
Two  years  after  the  erection  of  St.  Mary’s,  Holy 
Trinity,  in  James  Street,  West,  was  built.  St. 
Saviour’s,  Grosvenor,  and  St.  Mark’s,  Lyncombe,  were 
erected  in  1832.  A  year  or  two  later  St.  Michael’s 
was  rebuilt,  with  its  lofty  spire  and  fine  peal  of  bells. 

Another  church  with  a  lofty  spire  is  St.  Matthew’s, 
Widcombe,  which  was  built  in  1847.  The  year 
before,  St.  Stephen’s,  Lansdown,  was  opened, 
and  the  year  after,  a  tower  was  added  to  St.  James’ 
Church,  of  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  steeple 
of  St.  Matthew’s — 155  feet  ;  a  complete  restoration 
was  effected  in  1888.  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  the 
parish  church  of  Widcombe,  was  built  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  restored  in  1852. 

St.  John’s,  Bathwick,  dates  from  1862.  The 
chancel  of  Christ  Church,  Montpelier,  was  added  in 
1866  ;  and  St.  Luke’s,  South  Lyncombe,  was 
consecrated  in  1867. 
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Sir  Gilbert  Scott  designed  St.  Andrew’s,  which 
was  erected  in  1873.  It  has  a  beautiful  Early 
English  spire  and  west  front,  and  a  remarkably 
handsome  pulpit,  reredos  and  font,  made  of 
alabaster.  In  1874,  St.  Paul’s,  Queen  Square,  was 
consecrated. 

The  tower  of  the  Abbey  Church  received  the 
carillon,  which  cost  £300,  in  1890.  This  plays 
automatically,  that  is,  by  its  own  motive  power,  a 
different  tune  on  different  days  in  the  week.  The 
tunes  are  as  follows  : — 

Monday,  “  Stella  ”  ; 

Tuesday,  “  The  Harp  that  Once  ”  ; 

Wednesday,  “  All  Saints  ”  ; 

Thursday,  “Ye  Banks  and  Braes  ”  ; 

Friday,  “  O  come,  all  ye  Faithful  ”  ; 

Saturday,  “  Tom  Bowling  ”  ; 

Sunday,  “  The  Easter  Hymn.” 

The  tune  is  played  at  intervals  of  four  hours  ;  at 
nine  a.m.,  and  at  one,  five,  and  nine  p.m. 

A  year  later  St.  Swithin’s  Church  in  Walcot 
parish  was  enlarged.  It  is  an  ugly  biiilding,  but 
interesting  because  of  the  monuments  it  contains. 
Two  of  the  memorials  are  to  Fanny  Burney,  who 
wrote  “  Evelina,”  and  to  Christopher  Anstey,  the 
witty  author  of  “  The  New  Bath  Guide.” 

The  Nonconformists,  or  Free  Churchmen,  have 
been  active  in  the  same  manner.  In  1847  the  fine 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  New  King  Street  was  rebuilt. 
The  original  chapel  was  opened  by  John  Wesley 
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himself  nearly  seventy  years  before.  The  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodist  Chapel  in  Westgate  Buildings  was 
rebuilt  in  1866.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Manvers 
Street  was  erected  in  1872  by  the  congregation 
previously  worshipping  in  Somerset  Hall.  To  these 
may  be  added  Percy  Congregational  Church  in 
Charlotte  Street,  and  the  more  recently  built 
Methodist  Church  in  Shakespeare  Avenue,  and  the 
Moravian,  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  Churches  in 
Oldfield  Park. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Churches  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  were  erected 
between  1860  and  1880. 

Other  signs  of  progress  are  the  rebuilding  and 
refoundation  of  charitable  institutions  and 
hospitals. 

Edward  VI  founded  an  almshouse,  called  St. 
Catherine’s  Hospital,  or  “  Black  Alms,”  for  fourteen 
poor  women.  The  Corporation  rebuilt  this  in  1829. 
The  residents  receive  5s.  a  week  each,  with  free 
coal,  medical  attendance  and  medicine. 

In  1826  Partis  College  was  built  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  thirty  poor  gentlewomen  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  curious  qualification  is  that  each 
inmate  must  have  a  private  income  of  not  less  than 
£ 20  and  not  more  than  £30  per  annum,  and  £30  is 
added  thereto. 

In  the  same  year  the  Royal  United  Hospital  was 
built ;  it  united  two  older  institutions,  the  Casualty 
Hospital,  whose  work  was  to  treat  accidents,  and 
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the  City  Dispensary,  which  ministered  to  outdoor 
patients.  A  new  wing  was  added  in  1864  in  memory 
of  Albert  the  Good,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  husband 
of  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  entrance  hall  is  a  bust 
of  the  prince,  bearing  an  inscription  written  by  the 
royal  widow  : — 

“  His  life  sprang  from  a  deep  inner  sympathy 
with  God’s  will,  and  therefore  with  all  that  was 
true,  beautiful  and  right.” 

The  children’s  ward  and  nurses’  quarters  were 
built  in  1890. 

The  Hospital,  or  almshouse,  which  Thomas 
Bellott  founded  in  1609  was  rebuilt  in  1859.  Two 
years  afterwards  a  new  wing  was  added  to  the 
Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  a  charitable 
institution  whose  history  deserves  further 
notice. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  had 
given  the  poor  the  right  to  use  the  Bath  waters 
free  of  charge.  This  privilege  was  taken  away  in 
1714,  because  so  many  professional  beggars  were 
drawn  to  the  city  by  this  and  other  charities.  But 
it  was  felt  that  there  were  many  deserving  poor 
who  really  needed  the  waters  ;  and  this  hospital 
was  founded  for  their  needs  in  1742.  Beau  Nash, 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  wrote  with  Addison  in 
The  Spectator,  and  Dr.  Oliver,  after  whom  the 
celebrated  biscuit  is  named,  were  active  workers 
for  the  hospital.  Ralph  Allen  gave  the  stone  ; 
John  Wood  designed  the  building  free  of  charge. 
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It  is  a  charity  which  is  really  and  truly  free  :  no 
recommendation  of  subscriber  or  governor  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  all  that  is  required  is  proof  that  the  patient 
who  seeks  admission  is  too  poor  to  afford  the  expense 
of  a  long  residence  in  Bath,  and  that  the  waters 
are  likely  to  benefit  him. 

In  1820  the  old  Assembly  Rooms,  the  first  built 
at  Bath,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  four  years 
later  the  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
was  erected  on  their  site  in  the  Walks.  This  con¬ 
tains  a  museum  and  lecture-hall,  a  library  of  more 
than  18,000  volumes,  a  reading-room,  a  smoking- 
room,  and  a  chess-room ;  in  the  grounds  is  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  observatory,  where  records  are  made  of  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  contrast  between  Modem 
Bath  and  the  Beaux’  Bath  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  difference  between  the  purpose  of  this  centre  of 
culture  and  refinement  and  the  object  of  the  rooms 
it  replaced.  The  museum  contains  a  splendid 
geological  collection  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore, 
and  purchased  in  1878. 

In  1855  the  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club  was  founded.  It  was  intended  for 
members  who  were  interested  in  the  antiquities, 
natural  history  and  geology  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  has  done  excellent  work  in  these  respects. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey,  at  the  comer  of 
the  High  Street,  are  the  Municipal  Buildings. 
These  are  of  various  dates,  the  Guildhall  being  the 
oldest.  The  more  recent  extensions  are  the  new 
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Buildings,  opened  in  1894,  and  the  Victoria  Art 
Gallery,  built  in  1900.  The  Technical  Schools, 
which  are  extremely  well  equipped,  were  opened 

in  1896. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  renewed 
interest  in  public  education,  and  Bath  is  now  well 
provided  with  primary  schools.  In  1860  the  pre¬ 
sent  buildings  of  the  Blue  Coat  School  were  opened. 
The  School  was  founded  by  Robert  Nelson,  a  citizen, 
in  1711,  aided  by  Dean  Willis,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the  secondary 
grade  of  schools  the  Grammar  School  is  the  oldest 
foundation.  It  was  founded  by  King  Edward  VI 
in  1552  ;  he  gave  to  the  city  some  houses  and  lands 
formerly  owned  by  the  Priory.  The  school  build¬ 
ings  in  Broad  Street  were  built  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  but  the  school  itself  has  progressed  on  modern 
lines  and  has  a  high  reputation. 

In  1851  the  great  Wesleyan  school  at  Kingswood, 
near  Bristol,  which  had  been  founded  by  John 
Wesley,  was  transferred  to  Bath. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  lovely 
parks  and  gardens  which  have  added  so  much  to 
the  charms  of  the  city  in  recent  years.  The 
Royal  Victoria  Park,  opened  by  the  Princess 
Victoria  in  1830,  we  have  already  mentioned.  At 
its  north-west  corner  are  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
which  contain  a  celebrated  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants  made  by  Mr.  C.  Broome. 

Another  beautiful  open  space  was  given  to  the 
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city  in  1895  by  Captain  Forester,  and  converted 
from  a  mere  field  into  a  beautiful  park  from  designs 
by  Mr.  J .  W.  Morris.  This  is  Henrietta  Park,  north 
of  Great  Pul  ten  ey  Street. 

In  1855  the  Floral  Fete  and  Band  Committee 
was  established.  It  consists  of  about  fifty  members, 
and  arranges  the  Rose  Show,  the  Autumn  Flower 
Show,  and  the  Children’s  Carnival  and  Floral 
Parade,  besides  providing  a  military  band  to  play 
in  the  Sydney  Gardens,  the  Victoria  Park,  and  the 
Institution  Gardens. 

So  we  see  that  although  the  romance,  or  what 
we  may  look  upon  after  all  these  years  as  the 
romance,  of  Bath  may  seem  to  have  disappeared, 
yet  our  city  is  a  very  much  pleasanter,  brighter 
and  more  comfortable  dwelling  place  than  she 
could  possibly  have  been  even  in  the  days  of  her 
highest  renown. 

Here  the  Story  of  Bath  must  come  to  an  end.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  account  of 
everything  that  has  happened  in  Bath,  but  it  has 
shown  you  that  your  native  place  is  both  an  ancient 
and  a  famous  city. 

Its  citizens  have  played  their  part  in  all  the 
great  events  which  have  made  history  in  England. 
A  knowledge  of  this  story  will  help  you  to  under¬ 
stand  something  of  English  History,  and  it  should 
make  you  very  proud  of  being  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  citizens  of  Bath. 

Before  long  you,  too,  will  become  citizens,  and  it 
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will  rest  with  you  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  come  after  you  may  look  back  upon  your 
times  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  pride  equal  to 
those  which  this  Story  of  Bath  has,  I  trust,  inspired 
in  you. 

Not  everything,  of  course,  that  Bath  men  have 
done,  is  worthy  of  imitation,  but  you  must  be  wise 
enough  to  “  do  after  the  good  and  leave  the  evil,” 
and  if  you  do  this  you  will  make  Bath  worthy  of 
its  past  and  will  bring  to  each  one  of  you  “  good 
fame  and  renown.” 


APPENDIX. 


IN  THE  FIRST  DECADE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

National  Events. — Scarcely  had  the  century 
begun  when  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  world,  was  saddened  by 
the  death  of  our  much  beloved  and  venerated 
sovereign,  Queen  Victoria.  For  nearly  sixty-four 
years  she  had  ruled  over,  and  in  the  hearts  of,  her 
millions  of  subjects,  and  her  death  was  a  cause  of 
much  grief  to  them  and  called  forth  such  a  uni¬ 
versal  mourning  as,  it  can  truthfully  be  asserted, 
had  never  previously  been  manifested  at  the 
decease  of  any  ruler.  In  our  own  city  everyone, 
even  the  poorest,  wore  some  token  of  sorrow ; 
flags  hung  at  half-mast,  shops  were  shuttered,  and 
people  went  about  their  business  in  so  subdued  a 
manner  that  it  was  readily  seen  that  the  outward 
display  really  accorded  with  their  inmost  feelings. 
The  mourning  continued  till,  and  after,  the  day  of 
the  funeral,  and  was  interrupted  for  a  few  hours  only 
on  January  22nd,  when  Edward  VII  was  procliamed 
King.  So  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the 
previous  proclamation,  that  “  the  whole  city  ran 
together  ”  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  the  Market 
Place  and  all  its  approaches  were  filled  with  a  dense 
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crowd,  to  whom  the  Mayor,  attended  by  all  the  civic 
riders  and  officers,  police  and  volunteers,  made  the 
announcement  that  Edward  VII  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  and  had  become  the 
sovereign  ruler  of  the  British  Empire.  Preceded 
and  followed  by  the  blasts  of  trumpets,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  was  read  both  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Guildhall  and  at  the  southern  entrance,  the 
National  Anthem  being  played  by  massed  bands  ; 
the  Abbey  bells  were  rung,  and  then  the  city 
resumed  its  attitude  of  mourning.  The  reign  thus 
begun  lasted,  as  you  know,  less  than  ten  years  ; 
but  it  earned  for  King  Edward  VII  the  glorious 
title  of  “  The  Peacemaker.”  It  was  his  heartfelt 
desire  that  the  Boer  War  should  be  ended  and  peace 
restored  in  South  Africa  before  he  wras  crowned  ; 
and  his  desire  was  realised.  In  May,  1902,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Vereeniging,  and  the 
two  Boer  States,  the  Orange  River  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal,  became  integral  portions  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  coronation  had  been  fixed  for 
June  26th,  and  everywhere  preparations  were  made 
for  its  joyful  celebration.  Bath  was  in  no  way 
lacking  in  organising  religious  services,  fetes,  and 
illuminations,  in  honour  of  the  event,  when,  quite 
suddenly,  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  anticipated 
holiday,  the  King  was  taken  ill,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  for  him  to  undergo  a  severe  operation. 
Grief  and  consternation  reigned  supreme  ;  every 
public  celebrati  on  was  cancelled,  and  prayers  heartfelt 
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and  urgent  were  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the 
King.  These  prayers  were  answered  :  his  Majesty 
made  a  satisfactory  and  rapid  recovery,  and  was 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  August  9th.  It 
was  a  grand  and  gorgeous  ceremony  full  of  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  that  always  accompany  the  solemn 
rite  by  which  our  sovereigns  are  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  their  people.  The  coronation  functions 
were  attended,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  by 
some  of  the  rajahs,  or  ruling  princes  of  India,  and 
by  contingents  of  the  Colonial  forces  and  of  the 
native  Indian  troops.  These  not  only  added 
largely  to  the  picturesque  character  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  but  furnished  visible  evidence  of  the  extent 
and  power  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Peacemaker 
died  on  May  6th,  1910,  and  again  the  nation 
was  plunged  into  deepest  mourning,  the  citizens  of 
Bath  joining  in  it  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and 
grief. 

Local  Improvements. — The  city  which  witnessed 
the  events  just  mentioned  had  been  greatly  altered 
and  improved  from  that  with  which  the  Story  of 
Bath  has  made  you  familiar.  The  Guildhall  had 
been  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  southern  wing 
in  which  the  Municipal  Offices  are  placed  ;  and  a 
corresponding  northern  wing  had  been  dedicated 
to  educational  purposes.  The  latter  accommodates 
the  Technical,  Secondary,  Art,  and  Domestic 
Science  Schools  and  Classes  ;  while  an  extension 
on  the  southern  side  of  Bridge  Street  provides 
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accommodation  for  a  Public  Reference  Library  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery  on 
the  first  floor.  The  various  portions  form  a  noble 
pile  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  worthy  of  a  city 
whose  architectural  features  have  long  been  the 
admiration  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  had  been  secured ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  had  been  greatly  improved  : 
many  had  been  widened  ;  all  had  been  well  lighted, 
some  with  gas,  some  with  electricity  ;  the  roadways 
had  been  relaid  with  wooden  blocks  instead  of 
granite  setts  ;  the  footpaths  had  been  laid  with 
slabs  of  pennant  ;  electric  tramways  had  been 
introduced  ;  and  great  interest  had  been  aroused 
in  questions  and  enterprises  having  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live.  The  city  had  been  (and  is) 
called  the  “  Queen  of  the  West  ”  ;  but  the  queen’s 
fair  face  was  marred  by  blotches  ;  slums  and  courts 
had  existed  which  it  had  been  determined  to  remove, 
and  a  “  Housing  Committee  ”  had  substituted  in 
the  Dolemeads  and  Lampard’s  Buildings  improved 
sanitary  houses  in  place  of  those  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  the  respective  sites.  Equal  care 
had  been  taken  to  secure  “open  spaces’’  for  the 
children.  To  the  parks  already  mentioned  had  been 
added  Hedgemead  and  Alexandra  Parks  ;  whilst 
playgrounds  had  been  provided  in  various  parts, 
where  games  could  be  indulged  in  with  perfect 
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safety  and  freedom,  and  with  much  benefit  to  those 
engaging  in  them. 

Private  Enterprise. — With  friendly  rivalry 
the  tradesmen  of  the  city  had  reconstructed 
their  business  premises ;  handsome  fronts  and 
commodious  shops  had  supplanted  the  old-fashioned 
and  dull  exteriors  previously  existing  ;  till  now 
our  best  shops  rival  those  of  London  in  the  value 
of  their  contents  and  in  the  artistic  dressing  of  their 
windows,  with  the  result  that  Bath  has  become  the 
shopping  centre  of  a  wide  area.  About  midday, 
particularly,  Milsom  Street  is  thronged  with  visitors, 
who  are  greatly  interested  in  the  lavish  display  in 
the  windows  of  the  shops  of  all  kinds  of  valuable 
articles,  and  who  in  their  turn  make  the  street 
bright  and  attractive  by  their  gay  and  handsome 
dresses,  their  smart  equipages,  and  their  polished 
manners  and  bearing.  In  addition  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  above  noted,  another  of  a  very  different 
character  has  been  added,  and  Bath  has  become  a 
considerable  industrial  centre. 

Local  Industries. — This  fact  was  emphasised  in 
1907  by  the  assembly  in  our  city  of  the  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Trades’  Unions,  when  some  600 
delegates,  representing  over  two  million  of  workers, 
were  officially  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Coun¬ 
cillors,  and  spent  a  week  of  combined  business  and 
pleasure  in  our  midst.  Among  the  delegates  were 
some  thirty  “  Labour  ”  members  of  Parliament, 
and  they  in  common  with  their  colleagues  were 
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impressed  no  less  with  the  importance  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  located  here  than  with  the  beauty  of  the  city 
and  its  environs,  and  carried  away  with  them 
pleasant  memories  of  the  hospitality  and  courtesy 
extended  to  them  by  the  civic  rulers  and  a  large 
body  of  citizens.  First  among  the  local  industries 
must  be  placed  the  Building  and  its  Allied  Trades, 
which  give  employment  to  thousands  of  men,  and 
form  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  city.  Several 
of  the  larger  firms  have  achieved  reputations 
extending  far  beyond  our  city,  and  are  frequently 
engaged  in  large  undertakings  at  considerable 
distances  from  their  headquarters.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  locality  Cloth-weaving  is  carried  on.  The 
mills  at  Twerton  produce  “West  of  England  ” 
broad-cloth,  which,  although  not  so  much  worn 
now  as  in  former  times,  is  noted  for  its  durability, 
its  fast  colours  and  its  general  appearance.  Some 
hundreds  of  workers  are  engaged  in  its  production 
and  are  proud  of  its  character.  Second  only 
to  the  Building  Trades  in  the  number  of  its 
employees  is  Mechanical  Engineering,  which  is 
carried  on  by  several  firms,  the  largest  of  which 
enjoys  a  well-earned  reputation.  It  supplies  cranes 
and  other  mechanical  appliances  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  dockyards  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  directors  take  a  very  keen  interest  in  the 
educational  and  social  activities  of  the  city,  and 
are  fully  alive  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of 
their  work-people.  Bath  has  long  been  famous 
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for  Cabinet-making,  and  her  factories  now  supply 
many  of  the  most  famous  of  the  London  furnishing 
houses  with  the  goods  which  are  so  temptingly 
displayed  in  their  windows.  The  city  has  also  been 
for  several  years  noted  for  Road  Carriage  building. 
The  vehicles  constructed  by  our  leading  firms  are 
considered  models  both  in  beauty  of  design  and 
excellence  of  workmanship.  This  decade  and  its 
predecessor  have,  however,  witnessed  the  coming 
of  the  automobile,  or  self-propelled  motor-car, 
which  is  gradually  but  surely  superseding  the 
horse-drawn  carriage.  But  the  local  manufac¬ 
turers  have  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  the 
“  bodies  ”  which  they  place  on  the  chassis  of  the 
cars  are  at  least  equal  to  the  carriages  that  gained 
them  so  great  a  reputation.  Another  trade  de¬ 
serving  mention  is  that  of  printing,  which  furnishes 
occupation  to  a  very  considerable  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  in  which  Bath  holds  a  special  position 
as  the  home  of  phonographic  printing,  whence  not 
England  alone  but  America  and  all  our  Colonies 
are  supplied  with  publications  of  all  kinds  executed 
in  Shorthand  characters. 

Closely  connected  with  the  printing  of  books  is 
their  binding,  and  Bath  'is  the  home  of  a  very 
large  number  of  bookbinders,  and  possesses  a 
method  of  binding  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
unique.  It  is  well  known  throughout  the  whole 
country  ;  almost  every  public  library  in  England 
has  adopted  the  method  ;  and  in  America  so 
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flourishing  a  business  has  been  developed  that  the 
firm  has  established  itself  in  New  York,  and  con¬ 
stantly  recruits  its  staff  in  that  city  from  among  its 
employees  in  its  original  home. 

The  Postal  Service  provides  many  opportunities 
to  the  youths  of  our  city  for  securing  permanent 
and,  on  the  whole,  fairly  paid  employment  with  a 
prospect  of  promotion.  Bath  serves  as  a  “For¬ 
warding  Office  ”  for  a  very  wide  area,  embracing 
two  or  three  counties,  the  correspondence  of  which 
is  dealt  with  by  the  Bath  officials.  Consequently 
the  staff  is  much  more  numerous  than  would  suffice 
for  simply  local  requirements  ;  and  its  members 
form  a  very  useful  portion  of  the  community  in 
other  than  their  official  capacities. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  Railway 
men.  Served  by  two  great  lines  and  their  exten¬ 
sions,  Bath  is  the  home  of  hundreds  of  railway 
employees  of  all  grades,  who  form  a  very  important 
and  skilled  section  of  the  population  and  add  very 
considerably  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character 
of  the  city. 

Smaller,  but  not  unimportant  industries  located 
in  our  midst  are  Organ-building  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  coarser  kinds  of  Pottery.  The  former 
is  conducted  by  two  firms,  one  of  which  has  been 
well  known  for  a  long  time,  and  the  other  is  rapidly 
acquiring  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  of  accuracy  and  beauty  of  tone,  and 
delicacy  and  precision  of  workmanship. 
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In  the  main  the  above  industries  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  men  and  lads  of  the  city  and  district  ; 
and  although  two  noted  and  successful  Corset 
factories  provide  occupation  for  several  hundreds  of 
female  workers,  it  remains  now,  as  formerly,  that 
domestic  work,  millinery,  dressmaking,  shop-assist- 
antships  and  clerkships  are  the  main  sources  of 
employment  for  our  women  and  girls. 

Educational  Facilities. — The  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  passed  in  1902,  empowered  local  authorities 
to  “  maintain  ”  all  grades  of  schools.  The  Bath 
City  Council  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Act,  and 
has  arranged  a  system  of  schools  and  classes  in 
which  pupils  may  follow  an  advanced  course  of 
instruction  in  art,  science,  industry,  commerce  or 
domestic  science  at  a  small  cost,  or,  when  scholar¬ 
ships  are  won,  free  of  cost  altogether.  Pupils  from 
the  primary  schools  can  enter  the  Evening  Con¬ 
tinuation  Schools  without  fees,  whence  they  may, 
as  a  result  of  regular  attendance  and  attention,  pass 
on  to  the  Technical  School,  and  take  up  any  course 
of  study  which  they  may  desire.  Selected  pupils 
may  also  compete  for  numerous  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  tenable  at  the  City  Secondary  School, 
or  at  King  Edward  Vi’s  Grammar  School,  or  at 
the  Girls’  High  School.  Scholarships  gained  at  the 
Grammar  School  may  lead  the  clever  student  to 
the  University;  and  thus  a  ladder,  which  has  more 
than  once  been  climbed,  is  reared  from  the  Infants’ 
School  to  the  University.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
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recognise  that  this  scheme  of  schools  is  appreciated 
and  warmly  supported  by  several  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labour  in  our  city,  who  insist  that 
the  younger  employees  in  their  various  works  shall 
attend  the  classes  organised  for  their  instruction, 
and  shall  thus  study  the  principles  underlying 
the  practice  and  processes  carried  out  in  the  work¬ 
shops.  So  successful  has  been  the  application  of 
this  system,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  thousands  of  pupils 
who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  ; 
and  in  September,  1910,  a  branch  Technical  Institute 
was  opened  by  the  Countess  Waldegrave  at  Long 
Acre,  Walcot. 

The  Baths  of  Bath. — But  however  much  we  may 
rejoice  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  advance 
made  by  our  beloved  city,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  Hot  Mineral  Springs  are  the  greatest  factor  in 
her  stability  and  prosperity.  Rightly  and  natu¬ 
rally,  therefore,  the  Corporation  has  been  assiduous 
in  its  care  for  the  development  and  improvement 
of  the  buildings  and  appliances  devoted  to  either 
the  external  or  the  internal  use  of  “  the  waters  ”  ; 
and  so  successful  have  been  its  endeavours  that  a 
leading  medical  journal,  the  Lancet,  asserts  :  “  It 
is  doubtful  whether  at  any  spa  such  a  complete 
and  well-appointed  bathing  establishment  can  be 
found.” 

Although  most  of  you  are  natives  of  or  resident 
in  Bath,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  know  little 
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or  nothing  about  the  Baths  ;  and  therefore  a  few 
extracts  from  the  Corporation’s  book,  Bath  as  a 
Health  Resort,  are  here  inserted. 

“  The  Baths  of  Bath  comprise,  in  addition  to  the 
famous  Pump  Room  where  the  waters  are  drunk, 
numerous  establishments  for  public  and  private 
bathing,  each  in  close  proximity  to  the  others,  and 
all  supplied  from  the  same  springs. 

“  The  King’s  and  Queen’s  Baths  adjoin  the 
Grand  Pump  Room  and  conveniently  communi¬ 
cate  with  it  at  its  south-western  end.  This  suite 
of  baths  is  very  extensive,  comprising  over  fifty 
private  baths  and  dressing-rooms,  a  large  and 
luxurious  cooling  room,  smoking  room,  and  other 
apartments.  Invalids  may  be  set  down,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  dressing-rooms  of  the 
baths,  the  corridors  in  each  establishment  being 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  Bath  Chairs,  while  there 
is  also  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  pass  from  the 
baths  and  cooling  room  into  the  Grand  Pump  Room, 
and  on  into  the  Concert  Hall  and  Roman  Promenade 
without  going  into  the  open  air. 

“  On  this  site  is  the  famous  mediaeval  King’s 
Bath,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  principal  spring. 

“  The  Grand  Pump  Room  is  an  elegant  and 
finely-proportioned  apartment  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  where  water-drinkers  are  served  from  a  many- 
sprayed  fountain,  supplied  direct  from  the  King’s 
Bath  spring.  In  a  semicircular  recess  is  a  statue 
of  Nash,  and  beneath  it  the  famous  Tompion 
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Clock,  to  which  Dickens  alludes  in  the  pages  of 
Pickwick,  and  which  has  been  the  silent  witness 
of  all  the  strange,  eventful  scenes  enacted  at  this 
rendezvous  of  fashion  since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  w-as  given  to  the  city  by  its  maker,  Thomas 
Tompion,  in  1709,  and  occupied  a  place  in  the  first 
Pump  Room,  built  under  the  auspices  of  Beau 
Nash.  In  the  present  Pump  Room  Queen  Charlotte 
held  daily  levees  during  her  residence  in  Bath  in 
1817.  The  room  is  now  set  apart  exclusively  as  a 
lounge  for  water  drinkers,  wirile  exhibited  for  the 
inspection  of  visitors  are  numerous  and  valuable 
relics  of  a  past  civilisation,  recovered  from  time  to 
time  during  excavations  upon  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Thermae. 

“  The  New  Royal  Baths  adjoin  the  Grand  Pump 
Room  Hotel,  and  are  accessible  by  a  lift  connected 
with  the  hotel  apartments.  This  suite  is  likewise 
extensive,  the  numerous  private  baths  being 
arranged  right  and  left  of  a  spacious  and  handsome 
corridor  8  feet  wide  and  200  feet  in  length.  At 
the  end  of  this  corridor  are  luxuriously  appointed 
cooling  rooms,  a  smoking  room,  and  a  balcony  over¬ 
looking  a  large  swimming  bath,  where  visitors  may 
enjoy  a  plunge  in  the  thermal  waters  reduced  by 
admixture  with  cool  mineral  wrater  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  84°.  Instruction  in  swimming  is  given  by 
competent  teachers,  and  the  bath  is  reserved  for 
ladies  two  days  a  w'eek. 

“  The  old  Royal  or  Hetling  Baths  comprise,  in 
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addition  to  the  variously  appointed  private  baths, 
a  Pump  Room,  where  provision  is  made  not  only 
for  a  supply  of  the  mineral  waters  for  drinking  at 
the  natural  temperature  of  the  spring,  but  of  the 
same  super-heated  by  steam.  A  thermometer  is 
attached  to  each  supply,  so  that  the  patient  is  able 
to  secure  from  the  attendant  a  service  at  the  exact 
temperature  prescribed  by  the  physician  Here 
is  another  fine  tepid  swimming  bath,  and  also  the 
old  free  ‘  Hot  Bath,’  which  succeeded  the  still 
older  Leper’s  Bath  in  1777. 

“  The  Kingston  Baths  afford  cheap  facilities  for 
mineral  water  bathing  by  men  only. 

“  The  Cross  Bath  was  the  fashionable  bath  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  like  the  King’s  Bath  is  a 
monument  to  the  advance  in  the  reputation  of  the 
waters  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  undergone  a 
complete  metamorphosis  since  the  merry  days  of 
Charles  II,  when  Pepys  bathed  there  with  his  wife 
and  Betty  Turner,  having  found  the  King’s  and 
Queen’s  ‘  full  of  a  mixed  sort  of  good  and  bad,  and 
the  Cross  only  almost  for  the  gentry.’  Twenty 
years  later,  in  1688,  there  was  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  bath  by  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  Secretary  of 
State  to  James  II,  an  elaborate  structure  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  in  commemoration  of  the  happy  results 
from  the  use  of  the  bath  by  Queen  Mary  of  Modena. 
This  structure  became  unsafe,  and  was  removed 
some  time  in  the  following  century,  but  portions 
of  it  are  still  preserved.  The  Cross  Bath  was  also 
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used  by  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza,  on  her  visit 
in  1663.  Now  the  bath  affords  cheap  swimming 
accommodation  for  boys  and  girls. 

“  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  provision 
demanded  for  the  supply  of  the  mineral  water  to 
the  various  baths,  douches,  and  sprays  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  pipes  for  this  service 
would,  if  extended  continuously,  reach  no  less  than 
forty  miles. 

“  The  bathing  establishments  are  open  all  the 
year  round,  and  though  the  seasons  of  spring, 
autumn  and  winter  are  more  popular,  the  waters 
are  equally  efficacious  at  any  period  of  the  year.” 

The  Bath  Historic  Pageant. — In  a  previous 
chapter  mention  has  been  made  of  the  recent 
pageant,  which  was  the  chief  local  event  of  1909. 
A  pageant  is  a  series  of  “  living  pictures,”  repre¬ 
senting  historical  or  other  important  events  which 
have  occurred  in  the  city  or  place  in  which  the 
pageant  is  held  ;  and  hardly  a  town  in  England  can 
rival  Bath  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  scenes 
which  have  been  enacted  within  her  borders.  The 
first  pageant  was  held  at  Sherborne  in  1905,  and  was 
followed  by  similar  functions  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
Oxford,  and  Cheltenham.  The  pageant  at  Quebec  in 
1908  was  attended  by  the  then  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  now  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  ;  and 
the  “  Master  ”  of  the  pageant,  Mr.  F.  Lascelles, 
M.A.,  subsequently  became  the  Master  of  the  Bath 
Historical  Pageant.  A  local  gentleman  conceived 
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the  idea  of  organising  such  a  visible  reminder  of  the 
past  history  and  social  gaiety  of  the  city,  and  a 
meeting  of  an  influential  section  of  residents, which 
had  been  summoned  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor,  approved  the  suggestion  of  holding  the 
pageant  in  July,  1909.  Immediately  a  strong  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  project.  Per¬ 
sons  of  all  ranks  threw  themselves  with  ardour  into 
the  necessary  preparations.  Ladies  made  thousands 
of  ornaments  and  garments  of  all  shades  of  colour  and 
all  degrees  of  “finish,”  and  men,  not  to  be  outdone, 
worked  with  well-directed  zeal  in  the  making  of 
the  arms,  armour,  and  “properties”  of  all  kinds 
which  were  required  to  display  with  accuracy  the 
various  stages  of  development  from  the  rude 
weapons  of  the  “stone and  bronze”  ages  to  the  more 
highly-skilled  productions  which  formed  the  “arms” 
and  armour  of  the  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  swords,  pikes  and  firearms  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  at  the  Battle  of  Lansdown.  Many 
weeks  were  thus  occupied.  Meanwhile  men,  women 
and  children  were  being  recruited  literally  by  the 
thousand  to  take  the  “  parts  ”  of  warriors,  courtiers, 
priests  and  priestesses,  bishops,  knights,  statesmen, 
kings  and  queens  in  the  eight  episodes  of  which 
the  pageant  was  to  consist.  Gifted  authors  wrote 
the  words  of  dialogues,  speeches,  etc. ;  songs  were 
set  to  music  in  great  part  by  a  talented  local  com¬ 
poser  ;  the  “  colour  scheme  ”  was  arranged  by  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Art  ;  and  “  leaders  of  groups  ” 
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began  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  “  actors  ”  ; 
so  that  when  the  “  Master  ”  took  up  the  work 
great  progress  had  been  made  towards  securing 
accuracy  in  words  and  efficiency  in  action.  General 
open  rehearsals  were  arranged  and  were  witnessed 
by  thousands  of  spectators,  a  great  proportion  of 
whom  were  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  and  other 
schools  in  the  city  and  district.  The  youthful 
spectators  were  keenly  interested  in  each  episode, 
but  the  representation  of  the  “  Legend  of  Bladud  ” 
aroused  the  greatest  display  of  approbation  and 
mirth.  The  drollery  of  “  Bladud,”  the  antics  and 
capers  of  his  well-trained  pigs  evoked  boisterous 
merriment,  which  clearly  showed  the  gratification  of 
the  juvenile  audience.  This  incident  was  one  of  the 
“  revels  ”  enacted  during  the  episode,  the  “  Visit 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  and  formed  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  gorgeous  splendours  of  the  queen  and  her 
retinue.  The  actual  pageant  was  performed  on 
each  day  from  July  19 — 24,  and  was  witnessed  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  from  far  and  near,  to 
whom  were  presented  daily  eight  episodes,  which 
illustrated  various  stages  of  the  city’s  progress 
from  the  British-Roman,  through  the  Saxon, 
Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  periods 
to  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  which  must  have  conveyed  to  the 
spectators  much  clearer  impressions  than  they  had 
previously  possessed  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
dress  and  arms  of  our  ancestors.  Scenes  of 
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splendour,  such  as  the  “  Coronation  of  Edgar,” 
the  “  Visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  “  Bath  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  and  the  very  realistic  present¬ 
ments  of  the  “  Sacking  of  Akeman  ”  and  the 
“Battle  of  Lansdown,”  enacted  in  brilliant  sunshine 
amid  the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  the 
Park  and  the  Common,  must  have  been  a  source  of 
much  instruction  and  great  pleasure  to  everyone 
who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  wrtness  them.  One  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  graceful  incidents  of  the 
pageant  was  the  presence  of  twelve  young  ladies, 
each  of  whom  represented  a  daughter  city  of  Bath, 
situated  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  had  come  to  pay  homage  to  the 
mother  city,  impersonated  by  one  of  a  group  of 
ladies  who  had  aided  in  every  possible  way  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  pageant  as  a  visual  lesson  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  The  young  lady  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  daughter  cities  were  charmed  with  the 
graceful  hospitality  extended  to  them,  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the 
architecture  of  our  buildings  and  the  social  amenities 
of  the  citizens.  They  each  carried  away  a  handsome 
souvenir  of  their  visit,  and  the  very  hearty  appre¬ 
ciation  and  goodwill  of  their  entertainers.  The 
most  notable  visitors  to  the  pageant  were  T.R.H. 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  with  their 
daughter  the  Princess  Patricia,  whilst  other  pro¬ 
minent  visitors  were  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
with  the  Mayors  of  most  of  our  neighbouring 
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boroughs,  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Bath, 
with  many  of  their  colleagues,  and  numbers  of  the 
“  county  ”  families  from  the  nearer  portions  of 
Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Gloucestershire.  Strenuous 
efforts  had  been  made  to  provide  evening  amuse¬ 
ments  and  attractions  for  the  citizens  and  visitors, 
with  the  result  that  the  Sydney  Gardens  were 
each  evening  crowded  with  pleasure-seekers,  who 
much  appreciated  the  concerts,  plays,  etc.,  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  Among  the  most  successful  items 
was  a  flower  play  entitled  “  My  Lady’s  Garden,” 
which  was  enacted  by  the  girls  of  Harley  Street 
School.  The  plaudits  of  the  large  audiences  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  actresses  and  to  their  teachers  the 
thanks  of  the  spectators  and  their  appreciation 
not  only  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  performance,  but  also  of  the  ability 
and  skill  of  the  headmistress  who  had  written 
and  arranged  the  play.  At  the  close  of  a  memor¬ 
able  week  everyone  connected  with  the  pageant, 
whether  as  leader,  actor,  musician,  or  worker, 
felt,  and  warmly  expressed  the  feeling,  that  the 
success  which  had  been  achieved  was  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  magnificent  weather  (almost 
the  only  fine  week  in  an  exceptionally  wet  season), 
and  next  to  the  enthusiasm,  the  artistic  skill  and 
the  great  ability  of  the  “Master”  (to  whom  a 
handsome  memento  of  the  function  was  subse¬ 
quently  presented),  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  workers,  and  the 
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tractability  and  teachableness  of  the  performers. 
The  memory  of  the  pageant  will  linger  in  our  minds 
for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  it  must  ultimately 
happen  that  the  curtain  will  be  “  rung  down  ”  and 
the  recollection  pass  away.  May  no  curtain  ever 
be  “  rung  down  ”  over  our  beloved  city  ;  but  may 
her  motto,  “  Floreat  Bathon,”  be  realised  for  ever. 


THE  END. 
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